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'^'HE  first  issue  of  the  Australasian  edition 
^^  of  W.  T.  Stead's  famous  magazine,  the 
"  Review  of  Reviews,"  was  published  just 
seven  years  ago,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
glowing  testimonies  reproduced  herewith, 
it  has  become  the  one  magazine  of  the 
Australasian  colonies.  In  addition  to  main- 
taining all  the  varied  features  of  the  parent 
"  Review,"  issued  in  London,  it  gives  each 
month  a  picture  of  the  contemporary  life  of 
Australasia  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  To 
thousands  in  Australia  it  has  become  the  mir- 
ror in  which,  as  by  the  spell  of  a  magician, 
they  can  see  the  reflection  of  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  lives  of  men  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  world,  both  within  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  these  colonies.  To  use 
the  metaphor  employed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  "  It  is  a  literary  Liebig's 
extract."'  Or,  as  it  has  been  put  by  a  great 
literary  journal,  "  It  is  the  world  under  a  field- 
glass,  a  successful  attempt  to  take  down  cur- 
rent history  in  shorthand." 

The  Late  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.—"  The    '  Ke 
view  of  Reviews  '  is  highly  useful  as  well  as  ingenious." 

The  Right  Hon.  G-  H.  Reid,  P.C  (Premier  of  New 
South  Wales) . — "  In  my  opinion  the  '  Review  of  Re- 
views '  (Australasian  edition)  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
place  in  the  periodical  journalism  of  this  part  of 
the  world.  I  always  read  it,  and  always  have  to 
admire  the  conspicuous  ability  and  fairness  of  its  com- 
ments on  public  affairs." 
Z 


Hon.  E.  Barton,  Q.C.  (New  South  Wales).— "I 
hold  a  high  opinion  of  the  '  Review  of  Reviews,'  both 
as  to  the  ability  of  its  literary  matter  and  as  to  the 
judgment  with  which  it  is  edited.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  men  who  have  not  time  to  wade  through  the 
great  flood  of  other  magazine  and  review  literature." 


The  Right  Hon.  R.  Seddon,  P.C  (Premier  of  New 
Zealand). — "I  am  already  a  subscriber,  and  have  been 
so  from  the  first  day  the  paper  was  issued.  I  read 
it  with  interest,  and  consider  the  Australian  edition 
of  the  '  Review  of  Reviews '  the  premier  literary 
production   in  the  colonies." 
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BOX    OF    BOOKS    FOR    THE 
BAIRNS. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead. 

A  complete  library  for  the  children  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories 
of  travel,  &c.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones.  Each  set  consists  of  24 
books,  bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout 
paper,  with  stiff  cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in 
a  strong,  handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 
The  volumes  and  cabinets  are  bound  in 
tinted  cloth,  and  may  be  had  in  brown  (dark 
or  light),  maroon,  grey,  or  blue.  Price,  los., 
post  free   to  any  address  in  Australasia. 

There  may  be  some  wise  people,  or  people 
who  think  themselves  wise,  who  will  sneer  at 
all    such    nursery    lore    and    legend     as    the 
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rhymes  of  Cock  Robin  and  Mother  Hubbard, 
the  history  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  or  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  But 
these  pretty  jingles  and  romances  are  the 
oldest  reading  of  our  race. 

A  moment's  thought  will  convince  you  that 
no  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to  your 
little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these  char- 
acters, and  the  host  of  queer  animals — to  say 
nr.thing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 
folk — that  people  this  child's  fairy-land.  This 
nursery  literature  plays  no  small  part  in  the 
idea!  world  in  which  at  first  we  all  live,  and 


without  which  the  brightest  child's  life  must 
be  a  very  drab-coloured  thing  indeed. 


Vol. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 


With  215  Original  Drawinifs. 
.,     152 


IX, 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


..( 


CONTENTS    OF    A    BOX. 

( .Slsop's  Failles.     Part  I. 
(        ,,  „         Part  II. 

(  Nursery  Rhymes.    With  79  Original  Drawings. 
)  Nursery  Tales.  ,,     164        ,, 

(  Reynard  the  Fox.      ,,     134        ,,  ,, 

/  Brer  Rabbit.  ,,133 

/  Cinderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  With  81  Original  Drawings 
-[  The  Frog  Prince  and  Other  Stories  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
I  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.      Part  I. 
With  58  Original  Drawings 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Part  II. 
With  58  Original  Drawings. 
TThe  Story  of  the  Robins.     By  Mrs.  Trimmer. 
J  With  58  Original  Drawings. 

I  The  Story  of  a  Donkey.  (Retold  and  adapted  from  the  French. 
t^  With  48  Original  Drawings. 

I  The  Christmas  Stocking.    By  the  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide 
1  World."    With  58  Original  Drawings. 

I  The  Christmas  Tree  and  Other  Fairy  Stories. 
[  By  Hans  Andei-sen.     With  7i)  Original  Drawings. 

/■QulUver's  Travels  Among  the  Little  People  of  Liliput.  By 
I  Dean  Swift.     With  50  Original  Drawings 

\ Gulliver  Among  the  Giants.   By  Dean  Swift.  With  44  Original 
Drawings. 
The  Uglj'  Duckling  and  Other  Stories  from  Hans  Andersen 

With  55  Original  Drawings. 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  and  the  Three  Giants.     With  50  Origina 

Drawings. 
Our  Mother  Queen.     By  W.  T.  Stead. 
With  52  Original  Drawings. 
')  The  Jubilee  Story  Book.     By  W.  T.  Stead. 
V  With  67  Orig-inal  Drawings. 

(  Twice  One  are  Two.     With  135  Original  Drawings. 
/  More  Nursery  Rhymes.  ,,      62        ,,  ,, 

I  Tales  from  the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen. 
J  With  58  Original  Drawings, 

j  Sindbad  the  Sailor  (from  "  The  Arabian  Nights  ") 
I  With  54  Original  Drawings. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Stead  is  a  most  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  and  value  of  the 
series : — 

"  Among  many  gratifying  letters  which  have  reached 
me  from  all  parts  of  the  world  concerning  the  '  Books 
for  the  Bairns,'  there  are  none  of  which  I  had  more 
reason  to  be  proud 
than  a  letter  which 
came  to  hand 
the  other  day 
from  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  which 
a  Russian  friend 
who  had  been  ex- 
tremely delighted 
with  the  little 
books  had  written 
to  the  Empress 
sending  her  a  set, 
and  asking  to  be 
permitted  to  lay 
the  foundation 
stoneofthe  library 
of  the  little  Granil 
Duchess.  The  Em- 
press graciously  re- 
plied, accepting  the 
books,  and  ex- 
pressing herself  as 
'  enchanted  with 
the  admirable  pic- 
tures '  that  they 
contained." 

Such  a  testimony  as  this  should  be  sufficient 
proof  that  the  series   is   quite  a  unique  one. 
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The  books  contain  1,500  pages  of  the  best 
matter  and  illustrations  it  has  been  possible  to 
secure.  Children's  literature  of  every  land 
has  been  laid  under  contribution. 

Every  page 
is  illustrated, 
and  the  draw- 
ings through- 
out, number- 
i  n  g  over 
2,000,  are 
original,  and 
execute  d 
solely  for  this 
series  by  the 
well  -  known 
children's  ar- 
tists,    Miss 

Gertrude    Bradley    and    Mr.     Brinsley     Le 

Fanu. 

Owing  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
books  that  have  been  already  sold  in  England 
and  America,  it  has  been  possible  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  complete  set  at  the  remarkably 
low  figure  of  los.,  post  free  to  any  address  in 
Australasia. 


The   MASTERPIECE    LIBRARY. 


108   VOLUMES    FOR    £1. 


This  library  consists  of  a  series  of 
books  originally  issued  in  cheap  form 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  London.  It  covers 
the  masterpieces  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors,  of  all  times  and  every  country,  and 
consists  of  about  an  equal  number  of  volumes 
of  poetry  and  prose.  A  glance  at  the  iist  of 
books  given  on  pages  following  will  at  once 
satisfy  the  reader  that  the  works  of  none  but 
the  best  authors  have  been  selected.  These 
books  have  now  been  gathered  together  and 
are  being  offered  to  the  Australian  public,  se- 
curely packed  in  two  neat  cabinets,  for  the 
wonderful  price  of  20s. 

Lord   Salisbury  said  of  the  "  Masterpiece 
Library "    that   it    was    "  the    most    effective 


agency  that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  mak- 
ing our  best  literature  familiar  to  the  mass 
of  the  nation."  Lord  Rosebery  also  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  this  unique  enterprise  in 
the  following  v/ords :  "  Your  series  adds  an- 
other to  the  lavish  opportunities  of  self-educa- 
tion that  the  present  day  afifords."  But  the 
testimony  that  is  even  more  convincing  than 
that  of  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  the  practical  one  expressed  by  the  pub- 
lic of  England.  The  fact  that  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  the  sale  of  these  books 
totalled  within  a  few  thousand  of  fourteen 
millions,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  popularity 
and  success  that  has  already  attended  the 
"  "Masterpiece  Library." 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  from  the  re- 
markably low  price  of  the  set,  and  fioni  the 
enormous  sales  effected,  that  the  books  are 
got  up  more  or  less  in  a  newspaper  form. 
This  is  not  so.  They  are  neatly  bound  in 
strong  paper  covers,  clearly  printed,  and  very 
convenient  for  the  pocket.  The  picture  re- 
produced herewith  is  a  photograph  direct  from 
the  original  cases  containing  the  108  volumes. 

It  is  now  pos- 
sible for  any 
poor  man  or 
woman  to  have 
a  library  of  their 
own  for  a  less 
total  outlay  than 
they  would  have 
to  pay  for  one  of 
the  many  books 
contained  in  the 
bv-ries.  The  fol- 
lowing  list 
covers  the  ma- 
jority of  the 
books  and 
authors  of  the 
series. 
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CONTENTS. 

Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.' 
Scott's    "  Marmion." 
Byron's  "  Childe  Harold." 
Lowell's  Poems    (Selections). 
Burns'  Poems  (Selections). 
Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Longfellow's  Poems. 
Mrs.  Browning's  Poems  (Selections). 
Selections   from   Thomas   Campbell. 


IV. 
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Jlilt'on's  "Paradise  Lost." 

Stories,  The  Earthly  Paradise.  Morris 

Whittier,   the   Quaker   Poet. 

Tales  from  Chaucer,  Prose  &  Verse. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Selections  from  Bryant's  Poems. 

Story  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Poems  by  Keats. 

Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Shakespeare's  "  Julius   Caesar." 

Pope's  ■'  Essay  on  Man,"  &c. 

Tom  Hoodj  Poems  Grave  and  Gay. 

Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  &c. 

Matthew  Arnold,  Poetry  &  Message. 

Walt  Whitman,  •'Songof'^  Myself,"  &c. 

L'oems  of  Shelley. 

Clough's  Love  Story  of  a  Young  Man. 

Some  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'' 

Poems  of  Wordsworth. 

Poems  of  Cowper. 

Poems  of  Drj'den. 

Poems  of  Southey.- 

Legends   and   Ballads. 

Mrs.  Hemans'  &  Eliza  Cook's  Poems. 

Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained." 

Poems  of  Gray  and  Goldsmith. 

Irish  Ballads. 

Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like  It." 

Poems  by  Poe,  Holmes,  &  Emerson. 

Thomson's  "  Seasons." 

Keble's  "  Christian  Year." 

"  She."       Rider  Haggard. 

"  Monte   Christo.       Dumas. 

"  The  Scarlet  Letter."     Hawthorne. 

■'The  Vengeance  of  Monte  Christo." 

"It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend."  Reade 

"Lay  Down  Your  Arms."  Suttner. 

"  Coningsby."       Disraeli. 

"The  Tower  of  London."  Ainsworth. 

"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii."    Lytton. 

"  Jane  Eyre."     Charlotte  Bronte. 

"Pride  &  Prejudice."    Jane  Austen. 

"  Hypatia."  Charles  Kingsley. 

"  Charles  O'Malley."  Lever. 

"  Uncle  Tom'3  Cabin." 

"  SchonDerg-Cotta  Family." 

"  The  Queen's   Diamond?."     Dmnas. 

"  Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter." 

"  The  Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic's." 

"  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon."  Verne. 

"  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy."  Marryat. 

"  Robert  Falconer."  Macdonald. 

Les  Miserables,  "  Fantine."  Hugo. 

"Handy  Andy."     Samuel  Lover. 

"  Ivanhoe."      Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  Little  Women."  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

"Old  St.  Paul's."  Ainsworth. 

"Helen's  Babies." 

"  Valentine  Vox."     Henry  Cockton. 

"  The  Scalp  Hunters."  Mayne  Reid. 

Les  Miserables,     "  Cosette."     Hugo, 

"  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Horror." 

"The  Last  of  the  Mohicans."  Cooper. 

"The  Conscript." 

"The  Scottish  Chiefs."  Jane  Porter. 

"  Tartarin   of  Tarasron/'     i^audet. 


"  Stories    of    Sevastopol."      Tolstoi.  "Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days." 

"True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson."  "  Frankenstein."     Mrs.   Shelley. 

"Guy  Fawkes."  Harrison  Ainsworth.  "Queechy."     Elizabeth   Wetherell. 

Jjes  Miserables,  "Marius."    Hugo.  &c.,  &c.  ■ 


FACSIMILE  PAGE  OF  £\  LIBRARY.     THE  SET  CONTAINS  OVER  6,700  PACES. 


I —THE   LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


PART  I. 

HORATIUS.* 

A  Lay  made  about  the  Tear  of  the  City   CCCLX. 

The  following  ballad  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  a'oout  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  war  which  it  celebrates,  and  just  before  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  an  honest  citizen,  proud  of  the 
military  glory  of  his  country,  sick  of  the  disputes  of  factions,  and  much  given  to 
pining  aftur  good  old  times  which  had  never  really  existed.  The  allusion,  how- 
ever, to  the  partial  manner  in  which  the  public  lands  were  allotted,  could  proceed 
only  from  a  plebeian ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  fraudulent  sale  of  spoils  marks  the 
date  of  the  poem,  and  shows  that  the  poet  shared  in  the  general  discontent  with 
which  thoi  iTOTiedings  of  Caraillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veil,  were  regarded. 


Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods    he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  his  array. 

II. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 


III. 
The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 

Are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place; 

From  many  a  fruitful  plain  ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet. 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine, 
Like   an   eagle's    nest,    hangs    on    the 
crest 

Of  purple  Apennine; 

IV. 

From  lordly  Volaterrse, 

M'here  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  godlike  kinsr.s  of  old ; 
From  seagirt  Populouia, 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 

Fringing  the  southern  sky ; 


*  The  legen'1  cf  Horatius  Cocles,  as  told  by  Livy,  is  briefly  this.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
after  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  two  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusinm 
rallied  the  Etrustau  tribes  for  an  attack  upon  Rome.  The  litizens  of  Rome,  overwhelmed  by  the  over- 
powering number  of  their  foes,  fell  back  upon  the  city.  Janiculnm,  whicli  defended  the  approaibes  of  I 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Tiber,  was  taken.  The  order  was  then  gi\en  to  destroy  the  bridge.  1  his  work 
required  time,  and  in  order  to  iheck  the  advance  of  the  enemy  three  illustrious  Romans,  Horatius 
Co, les,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Hermitdus,  undertook  to  hold  the  bridge.  This  task  they  achieved,  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour.  As  the  bridge  was  reeling  to  it.s  fall,  .Spurius  Lartius  and  Herminius 
darted  back  and  reached  the  other  side  In  safety,  leaving  Horatius  Codes,  the  Captain  of  the  Gate,  alone. 
He  flung  himself  into  the  swollen  Tiber  and  swam  safely  across  its  turbid  flood.  The  ultimate  re&ult  of 
the  war  is  in  dispute,  but  the  Tarquins  were  not  restored. 


The  Library  will  be  posted  to  any  address  in 
Australasia  for  23s.,  or  to  any  place  in  Victoria 
for  20s.  Order  direct  from  "  Review  of  Reviews" 
Office,    167-169  Queen  Street,   Melbourne. 
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The  United  States  of  Europe. 

By  W.  T.   Stead.  Copiously  illustrated,   with   portraits 

of  the  leading  men  and  the  crowned  heads  of  all  the 

European  States.      Eoyal  8vo.      Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 

This  book  has  made  a  name  for  itself  as  a  word- 
picture  of  Europe  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Stead  wrote  the  book  on  his  return  from  a  trip 
round  Europe,  and  the  book  is  therefore  fresh  in 
style  and  up-to-date  in  material. 


Gladstone  :  A  Character  Sketch. 

By  W.  T.  Stead.       Royal  Svu.       I'riiited  on   superfine 

paper  and  illustrated  with  many  valuable  portraits  and 

pictures  of  the  Grand  Old  Man.  Published  Price,  Post 

Free,  Is.  3d. 

To  those  who 
wish  to  have  a 
bright  and  pei'- 
niaiieiit  record 
of  the  life  of 
the  most  illus- 
trious states- 
man of  recent 
.\  ears,  this  book 
IS  simply  in- 
valuable. The 
author  is  ad- 
mittedly one 
WHO  is  specially 
fitted  by  circum- 
stances to  write 
such  a  sketch  of 
Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  he  has 
treated  the  subject  with  the  originality  and  vigour  for 
which   he   is  famous. 


Gladstone  in  Contemporary 
Caricature.     1867- 1898. 

A  collection  of  over  200  political  caricatures  reproduced, 

with   explanatory   text.       Royal   8vo.       Price,    Is.   3d., 

Post  Free. 

This  valuable  work  forms  a  companion  volume  to  the 
above,  and  is  edited  by  the  same  writer.  All  the 
pictorial  magazines  of  the  world  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  in  the  compilation  of  this  attractive 
volume,  and  as  a  collection  of  caricatures  on  a  special 
subject,  the  book  holds  a  unique  position  in  the  world 
of  illmstrated   literature. 


The  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

How  AND  When  ? 

By  Eev.  John  Watsford.      Price,  6d.;  Post  Free,  7d. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Sugden, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Master  of  Queen's  College,  says:  "  I 
believe  it  is  very  timely,  and  certainly  ought  to  be 
published  in  a  cheap  form,  so  as  to  secure  the  widest 
circulation.  Your  arguments  are  simply  unanswerable." 


The   Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

By  the  Four  Evangelists.      Illustrated.  180  pp.      Cloth 
boards.       Price,  33.  6d.;  Post  Free,  3s.  9d. 

Contains  an  introduc- 
tory study  by  the  Very 
Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  This 
work  is  lavishly  illustrated 
with  the  latest  portraits  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  is  in- 
valuable to  ministers  and 
students  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  enables  the 
thoughtful  student  to 
look  with  the  right 
perspective  at  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  por- 
trayed in  the  Gospels,  the 
text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  being  un- 
altered, but  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 


What  of  the  Jews  ? 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  Quick.  66  pp.  Fancy  Paper  Covers. 
Price,  6d. 
To  all  interested  in  the  Anti-Semitism  that  is  causing 
so  much  trouble  to  France  and  other  countries,  and 
to  those  who  are  students  of  the  final  destiny  of 
the  Jews,  this  book  comes  as  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 


Chicago  To=Day;  or,  The  Labour 
War  in  America. 

By  W.   T.   Stead.  280  pp.       Paper  Covers.  Price,   Is.; 
Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 


Studies  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Reign. 

By  W.  T.  Stead. 

Cloth  Boards. 
Royal  8vo.  170  pp.  Printed 
on  heavy  super-calendered 
paper,  and  illustrated 
throughout  with  innumer- 
able portraits  of  the 
Queen's  life.    Price,  3s.  6d.; 

Post  Free,  4s. 
This  is  a  reprint  in  book 
form  of  the  series  of 
articles  entitled  "  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews." 


Annual  Index  to  Periodicals. 

Demy  4to.  Cloth  Boards.  Price,  10s.;  Post  Free,  10s.  6d. 
Being  a  complete  index  to  all  the  magazine  articles 
of  the  year  throughout  the  world. 
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Our  Poets'  Corner. 

A  portrait  album  of  famous  poets,  with  a  supplemental 
volume  of  poems,  bound  in  cloth,  is  given  with  each 
issue.  Four  parts  only  may  now  be  obtained,  includ- 
ing full-page  lithographs  (11  inches  by  8  inches)  in 
colours  of  (3)  Thomas  Campbell,  John  Milton,  William 
Morris,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  (4)  Robert  Brown- 
ing, Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Wm.  Wordsworth,  and 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley;  (5)  John  Keats,  Edmund 
Spenser,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Thomas  Moore;  (6)  William 
Cowper,  Alexander  Pope,  Walt  Whitman,  Mrs.  Hemans. 
Price,  Is.  per  part;  Post  Free,  Is.  2d.;  4s.  the  set  of 
four  parts,  or  4s.  8d.  Post  Free. 


Letters  from  Julia;    or,   Light 
from  the  Borderland. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead.      Price,  2s.;  Post  Free,  2s.  2d. 
A  series  of  messages  as  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave, 
received  by  automatic  writing  from  one  who  has  gone 
before. 

First  Lessons  in  French. 

By  Francois  Gouin.      Price,  2s.  6d.;  Post  Free,  2s.  9d. 
Adopted  by  the  Methodist  Ladies'  College,  Hawthorn, 
and  other  prominent  educational  institutions  through- 
out Australia. 


Notables   of    Britain. 

200  pp.       Demy  4to.       Printed   on   heavy   super-calen- 
dered paper.       Price,  5s.;   Post  Free,  5s.  6d. 

An  album  of  portraits  and  autographs  of  the  most 
eminent  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  her  reign.  Containing  150  full-page  portraits  of 
prominent  politicians,  authors,  artists,  scientists,  ec- 
clesiastics, and  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  the 
Empire. 


The  Twentieth  Century  New 
Testament, 

Being  a  Translation  into  Modern  English  made  from  the 
original  Greek.  Part  I.:  The  Five  Historical  Books. 
250  pp.     Cloth  limp.    Price,  Is.  6d.;  Post  Free,  Is.  9d. 

En  Devoir : 

A  MES.SAGE  to   CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOURERS. 

By  Rev.   Henry  Howard.   Printed   on   Antique  Paper, 

serrated  edges.      Price  Is.;  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 
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THE  WIZARD'S  WARNING  TO  JULIUS  CAESAR. 


DON'T  be   left    behind    on   a    "Good    enough." 

A   MASSEY-HARRIS   BICYCLE 

is  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Factovips— Toronto,  Canada.     Australasian  Headquarters— Melbourne. 

Branches— Melbourne,  Sydney,  Dunedin,  Brisbane,  Adelaide. 

Agencies  almost  everywhere.     Art  Catalogue  posted  free  on  application. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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THE 

GREAT 

HEALER 

OF  ALL 

BLOOD 

DISEASES. 


HAS 

CURED 

LEGIONS, 

WILL 

CURE 

YOU. 


ONLY  A  LOOK,  BUT  THE  LOOK  WAS 
LIFE; 
AND   I  SPHANO  AT  ONCE   FROM 
THE  DEAD, 
AND   AROUND  ME   CAME  FLOATING  A 

FRAGRANCE  SO  RARE, 
AS   BY  SWEET-SCENTED  MOENING  IS 
SHED. 


Ballarat,  Jtme  9, 1899. 

MR.   S.  A.  PALMER. 

Penr  Sir,— For  the  sake  of  other  suflerera 
1  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  what  Vitadatio 
has  done  for  me. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  seized  with 
"  bleeding  of  the  lungs,"  which  continued  at 
intervals  for  two  years,  by  which  time  I  was  so 
bad  that  my  medical  adviser,  a  Collins-street, 
Melbourne,  doctor,  recommended  me  to  go 
to  the  "Sanatorium  for  Consumptives"  al 
Echuca,  which  I  did,  and  remained  ihere  for 
three  months. 

I  gradually  got  worse,  until  my  weight  wai 
only  8st.  21b. 

At  this  time  my  sister,  Mrs.  Taylor,  advised 
me  to  try  a  course  of  Vitadatio.  I  took  one 
bottle,  and,  on  account  of  it  causing  me  to 
feel  worse,  I  discontinued  taking  it,  and  on 
my  return  to  Ballarao  from  Echuca  I  was 
urged  to  again  try,  which  I  did,  with  the 
result  that  after  taking  nine  bottles  I  have  so 
gained  in  weight  that  I  now  weigh  list.  41b., 
»nd  can  hone-tly  say  that  I  am  now  quite 
strong  and  well,  and  never  felt  better  than  I 
now  do. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  SAUNDERS. 

29  Havelock-street,  BiUarat. 


MR.  S.  A.  PALMER. 
The  above  testimonial  by  Mr.  Saunders  is 
the  I'lain  unvarni^lied  truth. 

He  came  here  to  Ballarat  apparently  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  and  he  is  now 
strong  and  well. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

WALTER  F.  RAMAGE, 
Artistic  Decorator. 
81  Havelock-street,  Ballarat. 


Ballarat,  9th  June,  1899. 
S.  A.  PALMER,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Dear  Sir, — The  cure  of  Mr.  Saunders  by 
Vitadatio  is  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  one, 
and  really  a  pleasure  to  hear  of. 

Mr.  Walter  Ramage,  who  has  verified  the 
written  statement  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Is  a  well 
and  favourably  known  public  man,  and  his 
oonflrmation  will  carry  weight. 

I  add  my  little  testimony  in  the  hope  that 
despairing  ones  may  know  theie  is  an  allevi- 
ator and  healer  in  their  midst. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Mair  and  Dawson  streets.      W.  BISHOP. 


MR.    S.  A.  PALMER. 
•THE  FAMOUS  VITADATIO." 


THIS  IS  THE  MAN  WHO  IS  SO 
COUKAGEOUSLY  AND  SUCCESS- 
FULLY EXPLOITING  the  WHOLE 
of  AUSTRALASIA  withtheWONDEH- 
FUL  VITADATIO. 


A   SEEMING  INCREDIBILITY, 

NEVERTHELESS  IT  IS  TRUE, 

That  a  Helplesj,  Hopeless,  Despairing 

Sufferer  for  14  Years  ShAuld  Now  be 

in  the  Enjoyment  of  Robust, 

Vigorous  Health. 


Fourteen  years  under  the  ban  of  fell 
disease,  tried  all  the  specialists,  was 
operated  on  in  hospitals,  was  pro- 
nounced totally  incurable,  doctors 
completely  bafHed— Hydatids,  Bright's 
Disease  and  Diabetes,  a  woful  com- 
plication of  diseases,  and  also  a  woful 
complication  of  doctors.  But  what 
they  failed  in,  VITADATIO  accomp- 
lished, and  Mr.  Palmer  today  is  a  star 
of  hope  to  all  his  suffering  brothers 
and  sisters. 


Parade,  Norwood, 

South  Austialia,  20/6/99. 
Correspondents  in  writing  for  the  "Sheldon 
Series  "  state  : — 
I  have  received  from  some  of  my  friends 
who  are  using  your  "  Vitadatio  "  some  mar- 
vellous statements  as  to  the  wonderful  effects 
of  the  remedy.  One  lady,  who  has  suffered 
for  years  from  Gravel,  declares  that  it  is 
rapidly  making  a  new  woman  of  her ;  and 
a  young  girl  who  is  Consumptive,  and  who 
has  been  given  up  by  the  doctors  here,  is 
rapidly  coming  back  to  health  agaiu  since 
using  your  *'  Vitadatio." 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  HASTIE. 


"Black  Rock," 
South  Australia,  16th  June,  1899. 
"Dear  Sir,— My  daughter  has  suffered  for 
years  with    Ecztma  in  its  very  worst  form 
caused  through  poorness  of  blood. 

"  We  have  tried  several  doctors  and  all 
kinds  of  patent  m  edicines,  and  although  some 
of  the  medicines  gave  relief,  none  of  them 
cured  her. 

"Then  weheardof  your  wonderful  Vitadatio 
through  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Rees,  late  of  Melbourne, 
so  my  daughter  commenced  using  Vitadatio 
about  a  month  ago,  and  has  already  received 
great  benefit. 

"  She  looks  very  much  better,  and  has  1ob» 
the  tired,  weary  feeling  whieb  she  almost 
habitually  had. 

"  She  is  now  taking  the  third  bottle  and  I 
hope  by  the  time  she  takes  three  more  the 
Bczema  will  be  quite  gone. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"S.A.RAH    CRAM," 
(Mrs.  D.  F.  Cram.) 

6V3 


/  will  be  glad  to  consult,  at 
4.y  Boiirke-sireet,  with  those 
who  are  ill,  and  are  willing 
to  test  the  truth  of  the  many 
emphatic  statements  I  have 
made.  My  terms  and  system 
are  of  the  simplest  order. 

All  consultations  flee. 
You  rs  fa  ithfully, 
S.  A.  PALMER, 


47  bocrke-st  , 
Melbourne. 


Vitadatio. 


"\  7"TnP  A    TP\  A  npT^^     Can  be  procured  from  agents,  chemists,  grocers, 
«     xJ-^i  A.  J.   X  vy     ^(.^  almost  everywhere.       Price — Large  bottle, 
5S.  6d.;   small  size,  3s.  6d.      Indian  Oil  of  Cream,  2s.  6d. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  yeu  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  or  Revews. 
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"  Der    Wahre    -Taeoli."] 


[Stuttgart. 


SCENE    AT    THE    ]5NTRANCE    TO    THE    PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 

"Halt!   Who  goes  there?" 

"  Peace." 

"Back;    you   are   not    wanted!" 


"Life."]  ■  [New  York. 

THE    ■  ANGEL  OF  PEACE  "  AT  THE  HAGUE. 


There  are  none  so  deaf 

as  those  who  won't  buy 


Wilson' 


S'     Common 
Sense 


Ear  Drums 


The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  Trust  BIdg.  Louisville,  Ky  ,  U  S. A. 
James  Chalmers,  Agt.,  229  Collins  St..  Melbourne 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 

TIIE  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
''      APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

which   is   fully  explained   in   our   "  ELECTRIC   ERA."      Our 

Klectric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through^  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REME.MBER,  wegive 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
meari  e.xactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 

NUXICE.— Beiore  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send 
for  our  "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH  SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical 

A.DDRESS — 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

®  63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  oiaase  mention  the  Review  of  Reviewt 
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ALWAYS  READY! 


•'CURE  yourself; 


BY    USING... 


Ramey's  mcaicator 


FOR   DISEASES   OF.. 


HEAD.  THROAT,  and 
LUNGS. 

WARRANTED  TO  CURE... 

Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,  Head- 
ache, Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
Colds,  Coughs,  Neuralgia, 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  .  .  . 
La  Grippe. 

RESTORES  LOST  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 
SWjETENS  OFFENSIVE  BREATH. 

Enough  compound  inhalent  goes  with  each  Medi- 
cator  to  last  four  month  making  this  the  cheapest  and 
BEST  REMEDY  on  the  M.\RKET. 

Ihousands  Now  in  Use  and  Giving  Perfect 
Satisfaction 

Our  treatment  consists  of  one  Medicator,  one  bottle 
of  the  inhalent  and  one  bo-  -*  ^'—i  Ointment. 
PRICE  Complete  Cure       ..         ..      ^  •■.,,•■  7°'^" 

When  future  orders  are  sent  m  ior  the  inhalent  or 
Ointment  the  price  is : 

Inhalent  per  bottle 2/0 

Ointment  •  V^"    /-^'' 

Trial  treatment  free  at   Home  Catarrh   Cure  uo., 
(Room  10)  231  Collins  Street  Melbourne. 

NOTICE  —New  Zealand   Postal   Notes  are  not  payable 
In    Victoria:     remit    by    money    order        Postal    Notes    ot 
other  colonies  accepted,  with  stamps  attached. 
Write  for  Boi)kIet.  Free 


NO 


AGENTP-Order  direct  from 


Borne  Catarrb  Cure  Company 

231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


IheGRAPHOPHONE 


Tha  Superior 

TALKING 
MACHINE, 

Laughs,  Sings  Songs, 
Plays  Orchestral  and 

Band  Selections, 
Records    your    own 

Speech,  Song  or 
Music. 


Price  (Including  Reproducer,  Horn,  and  Record) 
£2  10s.,  £4  10s.,  and  £6108. 

2   to   6,000   CHOICE  RECORDS '  always  on  hand.    Send  (or 
List  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Violins,  &o.,  &o. 


ALBERT    &    SON, 

118  KING  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


Agents  for  the  Portable  Vapor   Bath   Cabinets. 

Trade  Supplied  Cheaper  than  any  other  house.  Largest 
Importers  of  MUSIC,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
NOVELTIES.    Ooods  forwarded  to  any  part  of  Australia. 


Vulcan  Safe  Works 

23    to    29    BEDFORD    STREET 

(Near  Haymarket), 

NORTH   MELBOURNE. 


T.  PITT  &  CO. 

MAKERS   OF 

FIRE   AND    BURGLAR    PROOF 
-  SAFES  - 

To  the  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  and  aU 
the  Principal  Banks  of  Mclbotim*- 


Strong  Room  Doors. 
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N.Z.  "Critic."]  Premier  Seddon:  "Surely  my  offer  to  Mr.  Chamber- 

Mr.    Seddon    (conjurer):    "Now   you   see   it-now   you       lain  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  (my  brother's)  blood  on 


Samoa  should  bring  me  this. 


TO    MOTHERS  ! 


It  is  COOLING,  and  Corrects  the  Heat  of  the 
Australian  Climate. 


BARLEY   WATER 

Is  the  most  cooling  and  nourishing 
of  SUMMEE  DRINKS. 

It  is  easily  made  from 

ROBINSON'S    PATENT 
BARLEY. 


Is  A  PERFECT  BABIES'  FOOD, 

Being  the  best-known  Diluent  oj  Cows'  Milk,  and  therefore  Easily  Digested  by  the  Weakest  Baby. 


I. 


««  >^rp l_l  r^ |-^  ^    I      This    Food    has    a    reputation   of    75  Years   throughout  the 
lYliJ  I  n  C  iyi^    *  world.     It  is  too  EISKT  to  try  New  Food  on  your  children.    - 
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HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE, 

.     .     .    THE   FAMOUS   EEMEDT   FOE    .    .    . 

Coughs,  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Consumption, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  Any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of 
Bronchitis,  Coush,  Difficulty  of  Breathing^,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  tiie 
Ciiest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief,  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is 
Invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  IiTitation  in  the  Throat  and  giving 
Strength  to  the  Voice,  and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  chronic  nor 
Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where  "Coughs"  have  been 
properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  withoiit  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  complete  cure  is  certain. 

Beware  of  "Coughs"!!  Kemember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 


BAD    COUGHS. 


THREE   CASES   COMPLETELY   CURED   BY   ONE 
BOTTLE   OB    HEARNE'S   BRONCHITIS  CURE. 


SEVERE  COLD,  WITH  LOSS  OF  VOICE,  CURED 
BY    HALF   A   BOTTLE. 


months— always  went  in  the  'bus — as  walking  caused 
me  such  pain  and  distress  in  the  chest.  I  alvrays 
walk  now,  and  never  feel  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than 
I  have  been  for  years.  I  thank  my  son  for  his  great 
kindness  in  sending  the  medicine,  and  am,  dear  sir, — 
Yours  very  truly,  M.  MORTIMER. 


A  SUPPLY  SENT  TO  A  RELATIVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Llenwellyn,  Katunga,  Victoria. 
Mr.  Hearne, 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  effects 
of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  Last  winter  three  of  my 
children  had  very  bad  coughs,  and  one  bottle  cured  the 
three  of  them.  The  housemaid  also  had  such  a  severe 
eold  that  she  entirely  lost  her  voice,  but  half  a  bottle 
cured  her.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  now,  and  re- 
commend it  to  anyone  requiring  medicine  of  that  kind. 

I   now   want   you   to   send   at   once   four   bottles    to 
Ikigland   to  my   mother,  who  is  suffering  greatly   from 
bronchitis.      The  address  is  enclosed.— Yours  gratefully 
JOHN  S.  MORTIMER. 

The  relative  in  England,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  also 
Cured  by  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure. 

WAS    A    GREAT    SUFFERER. 

HAD  NOT  WALKED  FOR  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

ALWAYS  WALKS  NOW,  AND  IS  QUITE  WELL. 

FEELS  STRONGER  THAN  SHE  HAS  DONE  FOR 
YEARS. 


Extract  from  a  letter,  since  written  by  the  same 
lady  to  her  son,  Mr.  John  S.  Mortimer,  Llenwel- 
lyn, Katunga,  Victoria. 

HER  DAUGHTER  HAD  BEEN  ILL. 


SPITTING    UP    BLOOD. 


TPIE  DOCTOR  SAID  NOTHING  MORE  COULD  BE 
DONE. 


8   Watson-street,    Burton-on-Trent, 
T,      ,r.    ^    ^  Staffordshire,  England. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Heame,  Geelong, 

Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  and  Bronchitis  Cure  to  hand 
quite  safe.  1  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  quite  cured  me.  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  came,  as  I  was  suffering  from 
a  servere  attack  of  bronchitis  at  the  time  it  arrived. 
I  had  sent  for  my  own  doctor,  but  had  not  had  one 
night's  rest  for  a  week.  I  started  taking  the  Bron- 
chitis Cure  three  times  a  day,  as  directed,  and  was 
very  much  eased  at  once.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I 
only  took  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  only  every  night 
for  a  week,  as  I  was  so  much  better  when,  thanks  to 
the  Tjord  for  adding  His  blfssing,  I  was  quite  well, 
and  walked  into  to-\vn  and  back  without  feeling  any 
fatigue.       I   had   not   done  that  previously  for  twelve 

Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Propr 
sizes,  2/6  ;  large,  4/6.  Sold  by  Chemists  and 
when  not  obtainable  locally. 


CURED  BY  HEARNE'S  BRONCHITIS  CURE. 

The  extraot  runs  as  follows: — As  for  myself,  thank 
the  Lord  1  am  feeling  stonger  than  I  have  for 
year«.  I  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  November, 
but  Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure  was  again  successful.  I 
feel  quite  well,  and  walk  into  town  feeling  quite  strong. 

I  must  ask  you  to  send  me  six  bottles  more  of  the 
medicine,  as  I  wish  to  have  a  supply  in  the  house.  I 
have  tried  to  get  it  made  up  here,  and  let  my  chemst 
have  a  bottle  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  tells  me 
this  week  he  can  make  nothing  out  of  it;  he  never 
saw  anvthing  like  it  before,  so  there  is  only  one  thing 
fo!  me  to  do,  to  send  for  more.  I  have  never  kept  in 
bed  one  day  since  T  commenced  to  take  it;  I  used 
to  be  in  bed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  always,  and  after 
that  for  months  I  was  as  weak  as  I  could  possibly 
be.  and  was  always  taking  cod  liver  oil,  so  you  will  see 
at  once  it  is  quite  M-orth  while  sending  for  it  such  a 
long  distance.  Something  more  I  must  tell  you. 
Charlotte  has  been  vei^y  ill  since  I  wrote  you.  Her 
cough  was  so  bad.  She  never  had  a  night's  rest, 
and  was  spitting  up  blood  very  much.  The  doctor  told 
her  husband  that  there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do 
for  her,  so  on  the  Sunday  I  sent  her  half  a  bottle  of  the 
Bronchitis  Cure,  and  told  her  to  try  it,  and  if  she  did 
not  use  it  not  to  waste  it,  but  send  it  back  again.  She 
had  such  confidence  in  her  doctor  that  I  thought  she 
would  not  try  it.  On  the  Wednesday  I  sent  over 
again,  and  she  was  much  better,  the  night's  rest,  was 
very  good,  and  cough  and  bleeding  from  the  lungs 
better.  She  sent  for  another  half  bottle,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  sent  over  to  say  that  she  was  quite 
cured,  and  did  not  require  any  more  medicine.  So  you 
xec  what  good  it  has  done,  and  she  wishes  to  have  some 
with   my  next   supply. 

ietor,  W.  G.  Hearne,  Chemist,  Geelong, Victoria.   Small 
Medicine  Vendors.      Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address 
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"  Lustige  Blatter. "J  [Berlin. 

THE  NEWEST  ILLUSION!  IN  THE  SPECIALISTS' 
theatre    at   the    HAGUE. 

Universal  Peace,  which  really  lies  dead,  appears  never- 
theless as  if  it  lived,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  reflection. 


Uii.) 


[Berlin 


THE   CHAIRMAN. 
A  German  View  of  the  Peace  Conference 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


PALING'S 


i:S" 


The  unprecedented  demand 
for  our  Musical  Good.s  in 
all  parts  of  Australia 
is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the 
prices  are 
RIGHT. 


BECAUSE 

Experience  and 
Money  can  Build 
No  Better. 


SEND     FOR 

CATALOGUES. 


STEINWAY 
BRINSMEAD 
LIPP  -  - 
FEURICH  - 
UEBEL  - 
ERARD  - 
VICTOR  - 
BELLING  - 
ESTEY 


-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  PIANOS 

-  ORGANS 


VIOLINS 

MANDOLINS 

GUITARS 

AUTOHARPS 

BANJOS 

ACCORDEONS 

CORNETS 


And    EVERY   KNOWN 
Musical  Instrument. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  Co.  Ltd.,  338  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  s 


BRISBANE  ANP 
EWCASTLE. 
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GLOBIA    GOLD    &    GLOBIA    JEWELS 

ARE  PERFECT  IN  EVERY  RESPECT,  IMITATING  IN  APPEARANCE  18-OT.  GOLD  AND  GEMS  OF  THE  FIRST  WATER. 

HAVING  BEEN  TESTED  WE  ARE  CONFIDENT  OF  THEIR  WEAR. 
The  Stones  are  set  by  experienced  setters,  the  lustre  rendering  them  equal  to  the  most  expensive  gems.    This  jewellery  is  manu- 
factured in  the  most  fashionable  and  costly  patterns,  to  suit  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  may  be  worn  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
detection. 


Bffii 


wm 


No.  145. 

Globia  Gold  Brooch,  Gem  Centre ; 
post  paid,  3s.  6d. 


No.  138. 

Globia  Gold  Bar  Brooch,  real  Amethyst 
Centre ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


No.  364. 

Globia  Gold  Brooch,  Gem  Centre ; 
post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


No.  366. 

Globia  Gold  Brooch ; 
post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


No.  204. 

Globia  Gold  Bangle,  Set  with  Globia  Jewels; 
post  paid,  4s.  6d. 


Ladles'  Globia  Gold  Brooches  and  Bangles,  in  all  the  Latest  Artistic  Designs,  set  with  Globia  Jewels  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d.  each 
Each  Article  of  Jewellery  is  in  a  Very  Handsome  Plush  and  Velvet  Case.  Ladies'  Globia  Gold  Long  Muff  Chains  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d. 
Massive  Highly-finished  Plain  Globia  Gold  Curb  Bangles,  in  Velvet  Case  ;  post  paid,  4s.  6d.  Globia  Gold  Alberts,  Gents',  Single 
3s.  6d.,  double  4s.  6d.  ;  Ladies'  Fobs  or  Alberts,  3s.  6d.     Money  can  be  sent  in  P.O.O.,  Postal  Notes  or  Stamps  of  any  Colony. 

SEND    FOR-  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE. 


Address— The  Manager,  The  GLOBE  WATCH   &  JEWELLERY  COMPANY  Ltd.,  105  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


S:    Oatmeal  Promotes  Indigestion. 


TRY   THE    NEW   SUMMER   PORRIDGE    MEAL- 


ONLY 

FTVB 

MINUTES' 
COOKING 
REQUIRED. 


WHOLESOME   AND   DELICIOUS. 


All  Grocers.       j.  a.  bull  &  co.  Ltd.,  whoi«aie  Agents,    i : 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews.   . 
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A   GERMAN   VIEW   OF      THE    PKACE    CONFERENCE. 


t  J.  M.  Mallo 
^  CIGARS, 


Preller^s  Globe 

French  Wines, 


^^ 


i^^ 


*s^^^ 


iiSS-^ 


d-d^j) 


(^ 


■^ 


FINE    OLD 


SCOTCH. 


LITTHAUER  RUSSIAN  STOMACH  BITTERS 


ARE    OBTAINABLE    AT     ALL     FIRST-CLASS     HOTELS. 


:     SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA :    JULES      RENARD      &     CO 
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HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE 

Is  the  Perfection  of  Colour  Restorers. 

It  contains  no  Lead,  Sulphur,  or  any  other  injurious  Chemicals.  It 
acts  Naturally,  Quickly  and  Effectively  in  restoring  the  Original 
Colour  to  the  Hair,  Beard  and  Moustache.  One  lady  says  :  "  My  hair 
looks,  to-day,  as  it  did  seventeen  years  ago.  Your  Naturaline  is  truly 
a  wonderful  preparation.  I  am  charmed  with  the  effect  it  is  havinj; 
on  my  hair."  Another  lady  says :  "  Your  Naturaline  acts  like  magic 
on  the  hair,  and  contains  none  of  the  disagreeableness  of  other 
restorers  and  dyes."  If  you  want  practical  advice  on  the  treatment 
of  your  hair  communicate  with  me. 

AllParasiticalDrseases  treated  successfully. 

Price  per  bottle— 

MARVELLOUS   HAIR   RESTOHER,    4  oz.,  3/-;  6  oz  ,  4/-;  8  oz.,  5/- ; 

20  oz.,  10/6  ;  24  oz.,  12/6.      Posta>je,  6d.  on  small,  9d.  on  medium, 

and  1/-  on  large  bottle. 
NATURALINE,  5/6  per  large  bottle.    6d.  extra  for  postage. 
All  Chemists,  and  from  Manufacturer. 


HENRY  BUCK  &  CO.. 


Shirt,  Collar  and 
Pyjama  Makers 

Wm  SHIRTS  RE-FITTED. 


^-LADIES'  SHIRT  MAKERS. 


E.   HOLLAND, 

Hair  Specialist,  193  Collins  St.,  Melbourue, 

Opposite  Athenaeum. 


Any   of  the  following  lines  posted 
free  on  receipt  of  remittance  : 

(Every  Shirt   own  make.) 

Dress  Shirts,  6s.  6d.  each         

Dress  Shirts,  8s.  6d.  each         

Soft-Fronted  Oxford  Shirts,  6s.  6d.  each       ... 

Soft-Fronted  Zephyr  Shirts,  7s.  6d.  each      ... 

Coloured  Front  and  Cuffs,  White  Long  Cloth 

Bodies,  a  very  special  line,  5s.  6d,  each     ... 


3  for  198. 
3  for  258. 
3  for  19s. 
3  for  -228. 


3  for  16s. 


Send  for  our   Price   Lists  and  Self- 
Measurement    Forms. 


Depot  (  DR.    JAEGER'S     .     .     -     . 
for     (  Pure  Woollen   Underwear. 

Jaeger  Guide  and  Price  List  posted  free  with 
Samples  of  Material. 


74    SWANSTON    STREET, 
And  2,  7  and  12  Queen's  Walk, 

/lDclt»ourue. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT   OPERATION. 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN 

476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A     SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE     COMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patient.s 
throughout  Au.stralia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Procter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyes, 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  o{  the  Colonies. 
No  careful  housewife  should   be  without   Procter's    Eye    LotiOn,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   as 
Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent 
any  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.      Large  Bottle,  3/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 


Notice  to  Melbourne  Visitors. 

WIMPOLE'S  lORGE  HOTEL, 

Opposite  St.  Kilda  Eailwat  Station,  Melbourne,  Austballa. 

Largest  Hotel  Accommodation  in  Victoria.  Magnificent  Sea  and  Park 
Views  from  the  hotel  windows.  Cable  Trams  pass  the  hotel  door  t« 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.     Trains  every  few  minutes.     Specdal 

terms  for  families.    Telephone  428.     Night  porter. 
InolBBive  Tariff  for  Boarders :   98.  per  day,  or  from  £2  2i.  per  weak. 
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MESSAGERIES  MARITIMES. 


SYDNEY 

TO 
LONDON 

IN 
30  DAYS. 

via  rolombo 
and  Paris. 

2 


The  Service  U  carried  on  by  rapid  Steamers  of  6,.'i00  tons,  leaving  Sydney  every  month. 


Rates  of  Passage  Money  to  London,  £25  to  £70.  (including  Table  wines.) 

Sherry,  Cognac,  English  Ales  or  Stout,  which  are  supplied  free  at  Meals  to  First-Class  Passengers. 

RETURN  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES.    Liberal  Concessions  to  Families.     English  Spoken  on  Board. 

Passengers  Booked  to  India,  China,  and  Japan,  in  connection  with  the  Companv's  Regular  Mail  Lines  under 

Postal  Contract  with  French  Government.      ORDINARY    RETURN   TICKETS,    FIRST-CLASS,  between  Sydney, 

Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  issued  by  this  Company,  or  by  the  Railway  Otfices,  are  interchangeable  for  return  by  Rail 

or  by  Sea. 

Two  Boats  per  Month  leave  Sydney  for  Noumea. 

For  further  Information  apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  PITT  ST.  (Corner  of  Queen's  Place),  SYDNEY. 

E.  BLANC,  General  Manager  in  Australia. 

Agent  in  Melbourne,  Mr.  H.  DE  POSSEL,  the  Olderfleet,  Collins  Street. 
Agents  in  Adelaide,  Messrs.  DALGETY  &  CO.  Ltd. 
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Do  the  Dead  Return  ? 

^        IS  A  QUESTION   MORE  OFTEN  ASKED   THAN  ANSWERED; 

1^        BUT    WHAT   WE  ARE  MORE  PARTICULARLY  CONCERNED   ABOUT  IS 

CAN    CHRONIC    DISEASES    BE    CURED? 

This  is  indisputably  proved  in  the  affirmative  by 

Mr>  H.   E>  KUGELMANN> 

Tlie  Eminent  Herbal  Practitioner,  who  has  been  successfully  practising  in  Australia  for  the  past  25  years,  and 

who  may  be  consulted  at 

14  and  16  QUEEN   STREET,  near  Flinders  Street,  MELBOURNE. 


-O^O'-O- 


riR.    KUQELriANN  has  Successfully  Cured  the  following  Diseases  amongst  others: 

Cancer,  Blindness.  Cataract  of  the  Eye,  Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Lupus,  Eczema,  Itch,  Puritus,  '"onsumption.  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Induration  ol 
Lunjis,  Heart  Disease  in  every  form.  Enlarged  Liver,  Enlarged  Spleen,  Conrrested  Liver,  Ulcerated  Liver,  Hypertrophy  of  the  Liver,  Ansmi*, 
Hysteria,  Epilepsy  (or  Fits),  Cholera,  Dyspepsia  (or  Indigestion)  in  every  form  known.  Palsy,  Paralysis,  Locomotor  Ataxia,  Spinal  Complaint^ 
Gravel,  Diabetes  and  all  Kidney  Diseases,  Haldness,  Mania,  Nervousness,  Withering  and  Loss  of  Vigour,  Impairtd  Vision  and  Memory,  Displace- 
ments, and  all  Fem,ale  Complaints,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Fever,  Varicose  Veins,  Ulcerated  Sore  Legs,  Goitre,  Nasal  Catarrh,  Polypiw, 
Jaundice,  Chronic  Constipation,  Piles,  Gall  Stones,  Chronic  Affections  of  the  Spleen,  Chronic  Headaches,  Chronic  Biliousness,  Neuralgi*, 
Bright's  Disease  of  Kidne.\8.  Granular  Kidney,  Fatty  Kidney,  Stone  in  Kidney,  Stone  in  Bladder,  Diabetes,  Diuresis,  Dropsy,  Enlargement  o( 
Prostate,  Gastric  Catarrh,  Ulceration  of  .stomach  or  Bowels,  and  all  other  Internal  Ulcer.atinns,  Chronic  Gastritis,  Tiunours  of  the  Stomach, 
Tumours  of  Liver,  Ovarian  Tumours,  Cancerous  Tumours,  and  all  other  Abnormal  Growths,  .Mercurial  and  Lead  Poisoning,  Sun  Stroke,  Colic,  Tap* 
Worm  and  all  other  Worms,  Chronic  Diarrhuia,  Hysteria,  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  Nervous  Shakings  and  Tremblings,  Chorea,  Insomnia  or^leeplessneM. 
Organic  Headaches,  Tetanus  or  Locked-Jaw,  Deafness,  Noises  in  Head  or  Ears,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Ears,  Throat,  Tonsils,  &c.,  &o. 


NO  CHARGE  is  made  for  CONSULTATION,  either  Personally  or  by  Letter. 

The    FOLLOWING    TESTIMONIAL   is  merely  a  specimen  of  thousands  ol  similar  ones  • — 
HOW    AN    EXPERT    CURES    RHEUMATISM. 

(EXTRACT    FROM    DAILY    PAPER.) 

"  Vv'ell,  however  you  may  have  suffered  in  the  past,  you  look  healthy  enough  now,"  said  a  reporter  to  Mr.  W.  Chandler,  of  20  Chippen- 
Btreet,  Sydney.  "  Yes, "  replied  that  gentleman,  bidding  the  pressman  to  be  seated  in  the  drawingroom.  "  I  am  as  well  and  strong  as  can  be. 
I  weigh  iSst.,  and  can  go  anywhere,  and  do  anything,  and  can  eat  and  sleep  splendidly  ;  and  yet  a  year  or  so  ago  I  w.as  helpless  as  an  infant." 
"You  surprise  me,"  said  the  reporter.  "Yes^  mine  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  Chronic  Rheumatism  that  you  could  find  anywhere.  It 
appeared  to  be  incurable.  For  three  or  four  years  I  was  in  the  grip  of  that  most  terrible  of  diseases.  It  lirst  showed  itself  in  the  legs  and  ankles, 
and  even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint  I  often  had  to  be  lifted  down  from  the  seat  of  the  dray  which  1  was  driving.  My  legs  hung  down, 
useless,  stiff,  and  cramped,  and  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility  for  me  to  get  down  of  my  own  accord  from  the  vehicle.  At  first  I  refused  to 
give  way  to  my  ailment,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  the  strongest  and  bravest  must  ^ve  way  before  that  terrible  Rhemnatism."  "  I  v  onder  you 
ventured  out  at  all?"  "I  was  venturesome  ;  why  sometimes  I  fell  down  right  m  the  middle  of  the  road— my  legs  gave  way  under  me  ;  and 
once  I  fell  under  a  cart  and  hatl  a  narrow  squeak  of  getting  run  over.  I  couldn't  even  get  upstairs,  but  had  to  be  <-arric<l  up  to  bed."  "  Was 
there  nuich  pain  ?"  "  Pain  does  not  properly  describe  it.  It  was  e.Kcruciating  agony.  Then  my  legs  commenced  to  swell.  The  one  leg  swelled 
first,  and  a  doctor  who  was  attending  me  at  the  time  said  in  a  very  serious  way  that  it  would  be  a  very  bad  case  for  me  if  the  swelling  worked 
down  to  the  ankle.  That  is  just  wliat  happened.  The  swelling  descended  to  both  ankles,  and  my  sufferings  were  increased  a  hundredfold. 
During  the  whole  of  a  cold  winter  I  «  as  forced  to  be  in  bed  with  my  feet  exposed  till  they  were  as  cold  as  stones.  My  ankles  were  so  painfully 
tender  that  I  couldn't  e\en  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  upon  them.  You  may  guess  how  much  sleep  I  got.  What  do  you  think  I  weighed  7' 
"  I  haven't  any  idea,"  said  the  reporter."  "  Nine  stone,  and  before  my  illness  1  weighed  last.  That  mikes  a  loss  of  half  a  cwt.  of  flesh.  You 
wouldn't  have  known  me.  I  was  coinpletely  worn  out.  A  mere  frame  of  bones."  "  And  \  ou  got  no  relief  ?"  "  I  tried  nearly  every  medicine 
that  was  known  for  rheumatism.  I  paid  as  nmch  as  5s.  a  bottle.  I  employed  doctors,  and  from  first  to  last  I  spent  £50  with  nbsolutely  no 
result.  It  was  all  so  much  mone.v  wasted.  I  was  redticed  to  an  awful  state.  A  few  more  months  would  have  finished  me."  "  How  did  you  ever 
get  over  it  ?"  "  .\  lady  told  me  that  mine  w.as  the  sort  of  case  for  .Mr.  Kuijelmann.  She  said  that  gentleman  had  mn-ed  lotsof  cases  as  hopeless 
as  mine.  After  some  consideration  (for  I  was  cautious  by  this  time)  I  decided  to  undergo  a  course  of  his  Herbal  and  .Magnetic  Treatment.  The 
good  effect  of  this  was  at  once  visible.  It  acted  like  a  charm  and  graduall.v  drove  the  rheumatism  out  of  my  bones.  The  swelling  went  awav, 
and  I  was  able  to  stretch  my  legs  and  put  my  feet  to  the  ground  without  pain.  I  also  found  that  I  was  gaining  weight  daily.  Jlr.  Kugelmaim's 
treatment  proved  to  be  thorough,  for  I  never  had  a  relapse,  but  steadily  progressed,  ever\-  day  seeing  me  improved.  At  last,  just  as 
Wr.  Kugelmann  had  promised  me,  I  was  entirelv  cured— as  you  see  me  now."  "May  I  put  this  in  the  newspaper?"  "Certainly,  and  I  am 
80  delighted  at  the  skilful  way  in  which  Mr.  Kugelmaim  has  handled  my  case  that  if  anyone  likes  to  call  here  or  write  me,  I'll  give  them  more 
particulars  than  I've  given  you." 

STATUTORY    DECLARATION. 

I.  William  Chandler,  of  No.  26  Chippen  Street,  Chippendale,  Sydney,  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare 
that  I  have  carefully  read  the  foregoing  testimonial,  and  the  same  is  a  "true  account  of  my  illness  and  cure  by  Mr.  Kugelmann,  and  I  mike  this 
solemn  declaration  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  tne  provisions  of  an  act  made  and  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled  "an  ;'.ct  for  the  more  effectual  abolition  of  Oaths  and  Affirmations  taken  and  made  in  variotis 
Departments  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  and  to  substitute  declarations  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  the  suppression  of  voluntary  and 
extra  judicial  Oaths  and  Affirmations."  (Signed)  W.  CHANDLER  Declared  at  Sydney,  this  7th  day  of  February,  1S09.  Before  me  (Signed) 
TH(W    .ivo.  DUN\.  -1  P. 
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I.— WITHIN   THE   COLONIES. 


Interest  has  been  focussed,  during 

Downfali  of  the,     month,     upon     the     singular 
the  Reid  .  .  •      -nt         o       ii 

Cabinet,     transtormation  scene  in  iNew  bouth 

Wales.  A  series  of  events, 
marked  by  surprises  at  every  stage,  has  cul- 
minated in  the  exit  of  Mr.  Reid's  Government, 
and  the  entry  of  Mr.  Lyne  as  Premier.  This 
ai)peared,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  one  develop- 
ment least  possible,  and  a  good  deal  of  mys- 
tery still  shrouds  the  process  by  which  it  was 
brought  about.  The  Federation  movement 
being  deemed  out  of  danger,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  an  attack  upon  the  Reid  Ministr\'  was 
brewing.  At  the  root  of  the  business  was,  no 
doubt,  a  determination  that  Mr.  Reid  should 
not  survive  in  office  to  enjoy  the  first-fruits  of 
Federation.  Why,  it  was  argued,  should  the 
politician  who  had  played  fast  and  loose  with 
the  question,  who  had  blown  hot  and  cold, 
whose  "  Yes-No  "  attitude  had  been  gibed  at 
throughout  Australia,  appropriate  the  distinc- 
tion of  first  Federal  Premier,  as  Mr.  Reid  was 
plainly  minded  to  do?  Mr.  Wise  and  other 
Federalists  whose  personal  hostility  to  the 
ex-Premier  is  very  strong  have  never  wearied 
of  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Reid  had  run  straight 
at  last  only  upon  compulsion.  Taking  account 
of  all  this,  it  can  be  understood  that  a  case 
seemed  made  out  for  chastisement.  But  no 
practical  jester,  in  his  maddest  humour,  would 
have  conceived theideaofpunishing  Mr.  Reid's 


Federal  shortcomings  by  exalting  Mr.  Lyne 
into  his  place.  For  every  turn  and  twist  that 
Mr.  Reid  has  made,  Mr.  Lyne  has  made  two. 
He  has  been  transparently  a  foe  to  the  cause 
throughout.  He  balanced  awkwardly  upon  a 
rail  during  the  final  contest,  and  eventuallv 
dropped  down — upon  the  wrong  side.  Mr. 
Reid,  long  before,  had  alighted  on  the  right 
side,  and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that,  to  his 
capacity  for  fight — his  downright  joy  in  battle 
• — the  victory  in  the  pivot  State  was  due. 


on  \Jou.r  Otrlr\. 
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sumcd,  yet  as  the  upshot  no  such  issue  was 
raised  at  all.  Mr.  Lyne,  after  several  days' 
further  deliberation,  tabled  a  straight-out  mo- 
tion of  No  Confidence,  and  Mr.  Barton 
promptly  declared  that  he  would  support  it. 


MR.    W.    J.    LYNE 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Nevertheless,  facts  must  be 
Mr.  Barton's  faced.  Very  tortuous  were  the 
effaceineut.  windings  of  this  complication,  very 

strict  has  been  the  secrecy  main- 
uined.  Yet  the  evidence  of  careful  pre- 
arrangement  is  ample.  Without  warning,  ]Mr. 
Barton,  at  an  Opposition  caucus,  relinquished 
the  leadership.  He  made  no  complaint  of 
luke-warm  support;  no  one  pressed  him  to 
stay.  There  was  no  chagrin  manifested,  no 
fxultation.  Mr.  Barton  simply  vacated  the 
chair  with  all  despatch ;  Mr.  Lyne  stepped  into 
't.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  a  well- 
rehearsed  drama  was  enacted.  Mr.  Barton 
pointed  out  that  the  leadership  of  the  Left  had 
been  conferred  upon  him,  in  order  that  the 
Federation  Bill  should  be  piloted  safe  into 
port.  This  had  been  done,  and  it  was  time  to 
droj)  the  pilot.  He  himself,  though  a  Pro- 
tectionist, was  pledged  not  to  raise  the  fiscal 
i.ssue  dunng  the  present  Parliament;  a  section 
of  the  Opposition  was  not  so  pledged,  and  was 
evidently  minded  to  raise  it.       So  it  was  as- 


How 

the  Blow 

Fell. 


The  denouement  was  still  a  long 
way  oft,  for  it  was  not  destined 
that  the  Reid  Ministry  should  fall 
to  this  stroke.  They  were  sorely 
beset,  but  might  win  through.  Their  fate 
really  depended  upon  the  Labour  Party,  which 
now  hangs  as  solidly  together  as  did  the  Na- 
tionalists under  Parnell,  and  when  majorities 
are  fine,  can  make  or  tmmake  Ministries  at 
will.  The  party  strtmg  their  bow  in  caucus, 
and  hesitated  which  way  to  speed  the  shaft. 
Many  of  its  members  owe  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Reid  for  a  series  of  measures  harmonising  with 
the  Labour  programme;  not  a  few  owe  him  a 
secret  grudge  for  his  later  activity  as  Federal 
champion.  They  resolved,  by  a  narrow  vote 
in  caucus,  to  support  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  was  saved.  A  few  days  later  they 
resolved,  by  another  narrow  division, 
to  throw  over  the  Government,  and  it 
v/as  doomed.  This  illustrates  with  a  ven- 
geance the  power  of  a  block  vote.  The 
New  South  Wales  Labour  Party  in  the  last 
eight  years  have  learned  many  things,  and, 
whatever  the  provocation,  will  not  split  now  as 
it  did  in  the  first  days  of  its  entry  into  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  very  evenly  divided  at  this  mo- 
ment, yet  voted  as  a  compact  body.  Not, 
however,  for  Mr.  Lyne's  motion.  That  was 
relegated  into  the  background,  and  all  mem- 
bers hostile  to  the  Government  rallied  in  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Fegan,  censur- 
ing the  unauthorised  payment  of  public  money 
to  a  member  of  the  Plouse.  Mr.  Reid  had 
no  convincing  defence  to  this  charge.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Neild  is  a  member  whose  vote  has  been 
uniformly  given  with  the  Alinistry ;  but  it  was 
not,  Mr.  Reid's  opponents  contend,  exactly  a 
safe  vote.  However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Neild, 
visiting  Europe  on  private  affairs,  was  com- 
missioned to  report  for  the  Government  on  the 
Old  Age  I'ensions  scheme.  He  did  so, 
voluminously,  and,  in  Mr.  Reid's  judgment, 
with  conspicuous  ability.       So  much  so  that. 
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alihcugh  tlie  mission  had  been  avowedly  un- 
dertaken without  fee  or  reward,  the  Premier 
paid  him  £350  for  "  expenses,"  and  placed  the 
item  on  the  Estimates  in  not  too  obtrusive  a 
shape.  The  irregularity  of  the  transaction 
really  stood  confessed  when  Mr.  Neild  paid 
back  the  money  to  the  Treasury  as  soon  as 
the  storm  mutterings  were  heard.  Mr.  Reid 
advances  ihe  technical  justification  that  he  can 
exercise  his  discretion  in  such  matters,  pro- 
vided the  cash  is  refunded  if  Parliament  de- 
clines to  sanction  his  outlay.  i3ut  it  is  a  poor 
plea.  Tn  this  case  it  gave  his  foes  the  op- 
portunity they  sought,  and  when  once  defeat 
became  certain,  there  was  a  stampede  across 
the  f.oor.  A  majority  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  was  cast  against  the  Government. 

Earl  Beauchamp,  the  young  Gov- 
Lord        ernor  of   New   South   Wales,  has 
Beauchamp.  been  fledged  by  this  crisis.      Were 
the  ]\[inistry  entitled  to  the  disso- 
lution which  they  advised,  or  not  ?      However 


debatable  such  a  question  may  appear,  there 
is  really  no  occasion  for  a  constitutional  ad- 
ministrator to  blunder  if  he  will  but  keep  his 
head  and  "  go  slow."  Lord  Beauchamp  acted 
with  commendable  deliberation.  He  sought 
legal  counsel  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Darley,  who,  as  Lieutenant-Governor, 
could  be  appropriately  consulted.  On  the 
one  hand  this  w;is  Mr.  Reid's  own  Parlia- 
ment ;  on  the  other  it  had  Jjeen  elected  speci- 
fically upon  the  Federal  issue.  Had  the  Gov- 
ernment been  defeated  upon  a  large  question 
of  policy — the  fiscal  question,  for  example— 
they  might  have  been  entitled  to  take  the 
verdict  of  the  country  on  the  point.  We  can 
make  little  doubt  that  at  the  Opposition  caucubes 
this  consideration  was  kept  in  view.  It  must 
ha^•e  influenced  Mr.  Lyne  to  sink  details,  and 
make  his  motion  one  of  broad  No  Confidence. 
But  the  opportunity  of  ousting  the  Ministry  on 
a  charge  of  political  corruption  was  better 
still.       It  came  as  a  heaven-sent  chance,  and 
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ef¥ectually  blocked  Mv.  Reid's  right  of  appeal. 
So  Earl  Keauchamp  seems  to  have  decided. 
His  Excellency  was  no  dotibt  also  swayed  by 
the  formidable  size  of  the  majority,  as  it  was 
meant  he  should  be.  That  is  why,  in  colonial 
Assemblies,  where  party  ties  are  loose,  mem- 
bers seldom  allow  Ministries  to  be  defeated  by 
a  few  votes  only,  when  Parliament  has  a  ses- 
sion or  two  to  run.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Shiels  Government  by  Sir  James  Patterson 
was  an  exception.  In  general,  it  is  desirable 
to  indicate  that  the  majority  is  amply  strong- 
enough  to  form  a  stable  Government. 

Curiosity  as  to  the  meaning  of  it 
What       ^jj  jg  ,.,Qj.  lii^eiy  (-Q  be  appeased  just 

Bargain?  y^t-  There  is  elevated  to  the  Pre- 
miership of  the  senior  colony,  at 
the  time  Federation  is  on  the  eve  of  being  con- 
summated, the  very  politician  who  has  been 
most  shiftily  inimical  to  the  cause — the  very 
man,  consequently,  whom  it  is  incongruous  to 
see  presiding  over  the  birth  of  the  new  nation. 
Mr.  Lyne  has  not  posed  consistently  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Commonwealth  Bill  as  have  Mr. 
Want,  Mr.  Haynes,  or  Dr.  MacLaurin ;  but 
he  has  hoisted,  from  time  to  time,  misleading- 
colours.  He  is  not  a  brilliant  man,  although 
he  has  serviceable  qualities — not,  in  sport- 
ing jargon,  "  class  "  enough  to  live  alongside 
Mr.  Reid  or  Mr.  Barton.  In  various  Cabinets 
he  has  been  found  useful  as  a  humdrum  work- 
ing Minister.  Sir  George  (then  Mr.)  Dibbs 
shipped  Mr.  Lyne  for  his  first  brief  Ministerial 
cruise ;  he  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Cabinet 
in  which  Sir  Patrick  Jennings  and  Mr.  Dibbs 
wrangled  so  bitterly,  and  he  was  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  the  last  and  longer-lived 
Dibbs  administration.  Mr.  Lyne  is  utterly 
unthinkable  as  the  first  Federal  Prime  Minis- 
ter, yet  he  takes  office  with  the  acquiescence  of 
Mr.  Barton.  What,  therefore,  is  the  nature 
of  the  compact ;  for  that  there  is  a  compact  the 
public  feels  well  assured?  Will  Mr.  Lyne's 
ambition  be  satisfied  with  a  few  months  in  the 
lead,  and  M'ill  he  pass  over  the  Premiership  to 
Mr.  Barton  next  year?  Unlikely.  Can  he 
recommend  that  Mr.  Barton,  out  of  office, 
shall  be  sent  for  by  the  Governor-General  to 
form  the  first  Federal  Ministrv?     How  is  thai 


says 
•Yes. 


possible  when  there  are  other  colonial  Pre- 
miers in  the  field?  It  is  undoubtedly  some- 
thing of  an  enigma,  but  enigmas  are  pleasant 
things  for  the  quid  nuncs  to  sharpen  their 
wits  upon. 

What  at  first  appeared  a  modest 
Queenslaod  majority  for  the  Convention  Bill 
.     in  Queensland    has  changed  into 

a  respectable  one,  since  Septem- 
ber 2.  On  that,  the  date  of  polling,  the  re- 
turns were : — 

For  the  Bill       32,198 

Against         27,451 

Majority       4,747 

From  da}-  to  day  supplementary  returns  have 

been  drifting    in    from    the    widely-scattered 

countrv  centres,  until,  on  September  14,  the 

figures  stood : — 

Yes         35,181 

No 28,965 

Majority       6,216 


IL 
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This  raises  the  aggregate  majority  for  the 
Commonwealth  Constitution  throughout  the 
five  colonies  to  over  235,000,  out  of  an  aggre- 
gate vote  cast  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. Queensland,  of  course,  has  given  the 
coldest  assent  on  the  figures,  but  the  issue  has 
never  been  directly  put  before  the  electors  un- 
til now,  and  a  great  deal  of  educational  work- 
had  to  be  done,  many  barriers  of  prejudice 
broken  down.  The  position  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  because  an  analysis  shows  that  in 
the  South  the  timidity  of  the  local  Protec- 
tionists triumphed.  South  Queensland  (Bris- 
bane especially)  rejected  the  Bill  emphatically, 
but  heavy  majorities  in  the  North  and  Centre 
carried  it.  In  mining  centres  like  Gympie 
and  Charters  Towers,  in  the  Mackay  sugar 
district,  at  Maryborough,  Townsville,  &c.,  the 
party  for  Australian  unity  was  strongly  in  the 
ascendant.  Rockhampton,  it  is  explained, 
proved  hostile,  not  because  it  is  at  heart  anti- 
Federal,  but  because  it  fears  its  dearest  aspira- 
tion— separation- — will  not  be  advanced  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  main  point  is  that  Mr.  Dick- 
son, the  Queensland  Premier,  ac- 
Separatist  ,      "^  ,      •   •  in 

Victory,     cepts  the  vote  as  decisive  and  will 

go  on.  That  was  his  definitely  ex- 
pressed intention  when  the  assenting  majority 
was  only  three-fourths  its  present  strength. 
He  is  confirmed  in  it  now,  and  it  is  not  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  can  eventually 
fail.  In  the  Upper  House,  where  even  the 
Ministerial  representatives  are  ill-disposed  to- 
wards the  measure,  an  endeavour  will  be  made 
to  block  the  address  to  the  Queen.  But  if 
those  tactics  are  successful  they  can  only  en- 
tail delay,  not  defeat.  The  avowed  object  is 
to  compel  the  Ministry  to  dissolve  and  go  to 
the  country.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  con- 
stituencies which  have  declared  unmistakably 
against  the  Federation  scheme  continue  to  be 
represented  by  members  pledged  to  push  it 
through  ?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  not 
Parliament,  but  the  Queensland  electors  as  a 
whole,  are  responsible  for  accepting  this  basis 
of  imion.  Underlying  the  attacks  levelled 
at  Mr.  Dickson,  again,  is  the  feeling  that  the 
South,  including  the  capital,  is  being  coerced 
to  a  step  it  dreads  by  the  Centre  and  North. 


The  tail  is  wagging  the  dog.  Having  failed 
to  obtain  separation,  the  Separatists  are  now 
dragging  Southern  Queensland  "into  a  union 
which  it  is  inclined  to  regard  with  rather 
craven  fear.  Preferably  to  this,  say  the  Bris- 
bane dissentients,  they  would  let  the  North 
and  (Centre  go.  How  would  the  map  look, 
by  the  way,  with  an  anti-Federal  strip  of  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  New  South  Wales  border, 
dividing  the  united  States,  of  Eastern  Austra- 
lia? That  would  be  a  splendid  isolation  for 
Brisbane,  indeed. 

The  Federal  question  continues  to- 
Divided  be  agitated  a  good  deal  in  New 
by  the  Sea.  Zealand,  but  it  may  be  suspected 
that  Mr.  Seddon  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  described  it  as  a  commercial  rather 
than  a  nation-making  sentiment.  New  Zea- 
land producers  fear  the  exclusion  of  their 
grain,  timber,  or  woollens  from  the  Australian 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  New 
Zealand  manufacturers  (with  whom  moderate 
Protection  is  only  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
old)  fear  that  their  colony  would  be  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  cheap  clothing  and  Chinese- 
made  furniture  if  they  joined  the  pact.  It  is 
being  urged,  moreover,  by  many  men  whose 
cool  judgment  is  generally  relied  upon,  that 
the  ],200  miles  of  water  truly  does,  as  Sir 
Jolm  Hall  held,  bar  New  Zealand  out  of  the 
Federation.  Water  is  water,  land  is  land,  and 
they  will  not  admit  Mr.  Barton's  argument 
that  Perth  is  just  as  far  from  Sydney  as  Wel- 
lington, because  Western  Australia  is  on  the 
mainland,  whereas  New  Zealand  is  "  com- 
passed by  th'  inviolate  sea."  This  is  scarcely 
a  tenable  position,  however,  because  the  people 
of  the  West  have  access  to  the  people  of  the 
East  by  sea  only  at  present,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  New  Zealand.  And  so  it  will  be  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come,  despite  the  interesting 
correspondence  between  Sir  John  Forrest  and 
Mr.  Kingston  concerning  the  trans-continen- 
tal railway. 

The  course  of   events  during  the 

Lagging     past  month  in  Western  Australia 

Beliind.      confirms  the  opinion  that  a  count 

of  heads  would  be  in  favour  of  the 

Commonwealth  Bill ;  but  that  a  count  of  heads 

is  not  to  be  courted  yet  awhile.       Investiga- 
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"  Bulletin."] 

ONE  MORE  LAP  TO  GO. 
The   Map   of   United   Australia   Nears   the   Finish. 

tion  of  the  measure  by  the  Parliamentary 
Select  Committee  drags  on  slowly.  The  evi- 
dence has  been,  in  the  main,  from  the  dis- 
trustful party,  and  this  became  so  monoton- 
ously apparent,  that  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  the  editors  of  Ihe  Coolgardie  and 
Kalgoorlie  journals  to  attend,  and  voice  the 
sentiments  of  the  goldfields'  population.  What 
those  sentiments  are,  however,  is  well  known, 
and  the  reply  of  the  journalists  was  the  snub 
direct.  They  would  not  aid  the  tactics  of 
delay;  and  the  present  enquiry,  in  their  view, 
means  delay,  and  directly  imperils  the  pros- 
pect of  Western  Australia  joining  the  Federa- 
tion as  an  original  State,  however  her  people 
may  v.-ill.  The  rebuff  was  deserved ;  the  re- 
tort was  unquestionably  a  fair  one.  Labori- 
ous efforts  have  since  been  made  to  show  that 
there  is  time  and  to  spare.  The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment may  not,  it  is  urged,  have  done  with  the 
Bill  before  April  or  May,  which  will  allow  seven 
or  eight  months  for  West  Australian  action. 
Surely,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  assented 
to  shortly  after  the  Parliament  assembles  at 
Westminster,  in  February.  It  is  promised 
place  among  the  earliest  business  of  the  ses- 
sion.      The     West     Australian     Parliament 


has  two  stages  to  get  through — the  referring 
of  the  Bill  to  the  people,  and  the  referring  of  it 
to  the  Crown.  At  this  rate  of  progress,  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  it  will  get  through 
neither  in  time. 

That  the  Federal  Parliament  will 
Choosing  be  housed  temporarily  in  the  paia- 
Lodgiugs.  tjjji  quarters  erected  for  the  Vic- 
torian Legislature  is  certain.  The 
best  one  has  is  good  enough  for  one's  guests, 
and  nothing  but  the  best.  Indeed,  as  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  exist  to  so  timing  ses- 
sions that  both  local  and  Federal  Parliaments 
can  use  the  same  building,  it  follows  that  the 
local  body  will,  for  the  time  being,  seek  other 
acconmiodation.  It  may  be.  Sir  George  Tur- 
ner prophesies,  in  the  Exhibition  Building;  .t 
may  be  at  Government  House.  The  choice 
really  depends  upon  another  contingency. 
Lord  Brassey,  it  has  leaked  out,  intends  to  re- 
turn home  finally  next  year,  for  private 
reasons.  An  interregnum,  under  Sir  John 
Madden  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  is  certain, 
pending  the  establishment  of  the  central  Gov- 
ernment. Then,  only,  it  will  be  understood 
what  sort  of  posts  the  State-Governorships 
will  henceforth  be,  and  how  they  can  best  be 
filled.  As  Sir  John  Madden  does  not  occupy 
Government  House  as  a  residence  during  his 
spells  of  office,  that  building  wouKl  be  avail- 
able, and  would  doubtless  be  utilised  by  the 
local  Legislature  in  one  event.  That  is,  sup- 
posing it  were  resolved  that,  despite  the  l-"ed- 
eral  Houses  meeting  in  Melbourne  for  some 
years,  the  seat  of  Government  and  the  lesi- 
dence  of  the  Governor-General  should  be  fixed 
in  New  South  Wales  from  the  first.  As  is 
well  remembered,  that  was  Mr.  Reid's  sugges- 
tion for  the  future,  made,  however,  when  he 
was  sorely  pressed,  to  allay  the  irritability  of 
Sydney  electors.  The  arrangement  would  be 
difficult  to  put  in  practice,  and  the  chances 
rather  are  that  the  first  Viceroy  of  Federated 
Australia  will  be  installed  at  the  Melbourne 
Government  House. 

Woman  is  to  wait  awhile  for  the 

Woman's     franchise  in  Victoria,  and  it  is  even 

■Suffrage,     possible    that    the    innovation  lias 

this  time  been  more  than  merely 

stalled  off.       It  is  pretty  well  known  tliat  Sir 
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Frederick  Sargood,  unofficial  Leader  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  who  has  becouie  spokes- 
man for  the  measure  in  that  Chamber,  counted 
upon  a  victory  at  this  the  third  time  of  asking. 
That  '.vas  upon  the  strength  of  a  few  converts. 
But  he  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  eficct  of  Sir 
Henry  Wrixon's  eloquence  and  influence  thrown 
into  the  other  scale.  While  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
periment has  been  made  in  New  Zealand  and 
South  Australia  with  negative  results  whets 
the  zeal  of  the  Victorian  Woman's  Suffrage 
League,  the  languishing  condition  of  the 
movement  in  democratic  America  must  bid  the 
prudent  pause.  Sir  Henry  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  the  absolute  block  v/hich  has  oc- 
curred in  the  great  Republic.  Figures  taken 
from  the  "  Woman's  Journal  "  show  that  the 
number  of  people  supporting  the  supposed  re- 
form in  some  of  the  leading  States  is  as  fel- 
lows : — 

Massachusetts 51  per  100,000 

Pennsylvania      14    " 

New  York 23  ;;      ;; 

Connecticut         23    " 

Illinois  13    " 

irginia        1 

Taking  all  the  States  together,  no:  one-seven- 
tieth of  the  population  has  extended  the  fran- 
chise to  women.  The  evidence  that  at  pre- 
sent the  vast  majority  of  Australian  v.'omen  are 
either  averse  or  indifferent  to  the  change  is 
also  too  plain  to  be  ignored.  Wnen  that  is 
shown  to  be  an  error,  the  question  will  have 
entered  upon  a  new  phase. 

Meanwhile,  the  Victorian  [Jppcr 
What  May  Flouse  was  marvellously  fortified 
Happen,      jj-,  jj-g  resolve  to  reject  the  Bill  once 

more,  by  the  reminder  that,  ufvler 
the  Federal  Constitution,  women,  if  made 
electors  for  the  local  Parliament,  would  be 
qualified,  not  only  to  vote  for  the  Federal  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly,  but  to  sit  in  either  body  if 
elected.  This  came  as  a  simply  staggering 
surprise  to  many  excellent  gentlemen  who  had 
lent  a  complaisant  ear  to  hackneyed  argu- 
ments against  tyranny  and  exclusiveness,  but 
neglected  altogether  to  enquire  how  far  com- 
plaisance would  carry  them.  The  mental 
vision  of  a  possible  portfolio  holder 
in  petticoats  was  too  much  for  them, 
and  the  measure  was  thrown  out  on 
its  second  reading.      Thus  Federation,  instead 


'■  Critic."]  ■■'".■ 

A  QUESTION  OF  PROPRIETY^ 

The  Vic.  Woman:  "  We  demand  our  votes.  We  will 
have  'em." 

The  Consei-vative  Party:  "  I  assure  you  they're  very 
unbecoming,  ma'am.  Just  look  at  Miss  South  Aus- 
tralia there!" 

of  helping  the  spread  of  the  woman's  suffrage 
movement  in  Australia,  may  indefinitely  re- 
tard it.  Those  who  took  fright  at  the  pros- 
pect, however,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that, 
in  one  federating  colony,  what  they  dread  is 
already  possible.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent an  assortment  of  South  Australian  lady 
senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives trooping  to  Melbourne  next 
year,  and  smilingly  seating  themselves  upon 
the  cushions  of  our  Parliament  House  in 
Spring-street. 

New  Zealand  politicians  have 
fallen  into  perplexity  over  the 
problem.  How  far  is  a  person  re- 
ceiving State  pay  justified  in  ven- 
tilating his  views  on  party  politics^  To  draw 
up  a  hard  and  fast  rule  would  be  manifestly 
impossible.  The  place  and  the  circumstances 
have  to  be  considered.  For  example,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Reeves,  New  Zealand  Agent-General, 
is  constantly  expending  himself  in  praise  of 


The  State 

aud  Its 

Servants. 
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the    legislation   of  the   Secldon    Government, 
though  his  salary  comes  not  from  the  pockets 
Gl  one  party,  but  from  the  community  as  a 
whole.       London  is  a  long  way  off,  and  if  Mr. 
Reeves  were   not   lauding  the   Government's 
doings  there  he  would  be  doing  so  as  a  salaried 
Minister  within  the  colony;  so  why  object? 
The  A'^exed  question  in  this  case,  however,  was 
whether  the  chief  of  the  Hansard  stafif  might, 
unwhipped,   pen   philippics    to   a    New    York 
journal  directed  against  the  labour  legislation 
of  the  Government?       Mr.  Grattan  Grey,  the 
present  leader  of  the  staff,  though  he  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  New  Zealand  Han- 
sard, is  a  pressman  well   known  in  Victoria. 
The  long  recesses  of  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment have  often  given  him  the  opportunity  of 
iising  his  pen  on  this  side  of  the  water,  in  the 
weary  intervals  of  waiting.      He  is  something, 
therefore,  of  a  journalistic  freelance — a  trifle 
freer,    seemingly,    than    Hon.    members    like. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  at  all 
(■■\enT',  united  in  deprecating  the  notion  tii.it 
he  should  express  his  individual  views  in  cor- 
respondence with   a  journal   published  many 
thousand  miles  away.     The  view  may  be  tech- 
nically correct,  but  it  is  a  little  far-fetched, 
surely,  to  argue,  as  Mr.  Rolleston  did,  that  the 
confidence   of   members    in    Hansard   reports 
might  be  shaken  by  knowing  that  the  chief  re- 
porter was  not  personally  in  harmony  with 
this  or  that  view    held  by  the  Government  or 
the  Opposition. 

Australians  ^  Striking  illustration  of  what  has 
and  the  been  effected  by  the  comparative 
Dreyfus  annihilation  of  distance  is  fur- 
nished by  the  stir  witnessed  among 
Australians  just  now  over  events  occurring  in 
remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  Trans- 
vaal embroilment,  as  a  matter  of  Imperial  con- 
cern, colonists  are  naturally  keenly  interested. 
But  a  wave  of  emotion  has  been  created  by  the 
result  of  the  Dreyfus  court-martial  almost 
equal  in  intensity  to  that  reported  from  the 
continents  of  Europe  and  America.  Mel- 
bourne has  been  among  the  first  cities  to  or- 
ganise an  indignation  meeting  on  the  subject, 
and  1  he  contagion  of  sympathy  has  spread  to  'uie 
towns  of  the  interior.       It  may  be  said  that 


Australians  know  nothing  at  first-hand  on  the 
case  and  its  merits.       That  is  true,  but  they 
have  been  fed  full  of  literature  upon  the  subject 
since  the  "  affaire  "  attained  the  dimensions  of 
a  world-wide  scandal.      And    certain    salient 
points  the  common  sense  of  the  public  grasps 
quickly.     Granted,  they  say,  that  an  "  intimate- 
c(;nviction  "  of  Dreyfus'  culpability   may  re- 
side in  the  minds  of  his  uniformed  judges,  how 
is   condemnation    possible   when   the   sources 
from  which  the  prosecution   draw  their  evi- 
dence have  become   so   unspeakably    tainted? 
Must   not   the   utter   discredit   of  a   prosecu- 
tion nnoive  the  acquittal  of  an  accused?    Be- 
hind this,  again,  Australians,  whose  sense  ot 
justice  is  strong,  are  persuaded  that  nothing 
can  legally  have  been  before  the  Rennes  court- 
martial  which  was  not  also  before  the  trained 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.      The  con- 
viction of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
persons  is   that   a   grievous  outrage  has  been, 
committed  against   principles   dear   to   every 
civilised  nation  alike.       Hence   the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  a  clamorous  agitation  concern- 
ing the  internal   affairs   of  a  foreign   power. 
However  human  it  may  all  be,  sober  reasoners 
must  doubt  its  efficacy.      Angry  outpourings 
from  abroad  may  not  possibly  disincline  the 
French  Government  to  see  a  monstrous  wrong 
righted.       But  they  may  absolutely  paralyse 
the  hands  of  President  and  Ministers,  and  ren- 
der action  impossible. 

Almost     too     late     for     comment 

Mr.  Lyne's   comes  news    that    Mr.    Lyne    has 

Team.       formed  his   Government — without 

Mr.  Barton,  v/ho  prudently  stands 
aloof,  and  with  Mr.  Wise  as  his  first  lieuten- 
ant. To  Mr.  Wise  really  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  engineered  the  coup  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  drafted  the  fatal  amendment,  and 
circulated  copies  among  several  members,  of 
whom  JNIr.  Fegan  was  the  lucky  one  to  rise 
first.  The  portfolio  of  Mines  is  the  reward  of 
his  success.  The  Ministerial  list  reads  thus : — 


Premier  and  Treasurer — Mr.  W.  J.  Lyne. 
Colonial  Secretary — Mr.  John   See. 
Minister  for  Justice— Mr.  W.  H.  Wood. 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction — Mr.  John  Perry. 
Postmaster-General — Mr.    W.    P.    Crick. 
Minister  for  Public  Works— Mr.  E.  W^  O'Sullivan. 
Attorney-General — Mr.  B.  R.  Wise. 
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Minister  for  Mines— Mr.  J.  L.  Fegan. 
Minister  for  Lands— Mr.   T.  H.  Hassall. 
Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council— Mr.  J.   A. 
Mackay. 

Tt  looks,  upon  the  surface,  but  a  makeshift 
Ministry,  for  the  average  of  ability  is  low.  Mr. 
See  (Treasurer  in  the  Dibbs  Government), 
Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Lyne  have  alone  held  office 
before.  None  can  feel  more  surprised  at  the 
position  in  which  they  find  themselves  than 
Messrs.  Hassall,  Perry,  and  Fegan.  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  may  be  called  a  professional  poli- 
tician and  a  capable  one,  well  read  in  certain 
■directions.  Public  affairs  have  monopolised 
his  attention  for  years.  But,  apart  from  Mr. 
Wise,  the  only  member  of  the  new  Cabinet 
conspicuous  for  ability  is  Mr.  Crick.  Is  it,  bv 
the  dignity  of  office,  to  be  directed  into  wor- 
thier channels  than  hitherto?  Mr.  Crick  is 
"  smart,"  almost  to  danger  point;  as  a  rough- 
and-tumble  orator,  more  effective  on  the  plat- 
form than  in  the  forum,  he  has  no  equal  save 
Mr.  Reid. 


The  Australian  Eleven  are  home- 
Victors  ^vard  bound,  with  an  English  re- 
cord  m  some  respects  unpre- 
cedented. No  team,  for  instance, 
has  previously  toured  England  for  a  season 
losing  but  three  matches — and  thirty-five  were 
played  in  all,  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  them  against  first-rate  sides.  No  Austra- 
lian batsman,  not  even  the  redoubtable  Mur- 
doch, has  ever  returned  with  such  an  aver- 
age as  Darling's,  41.2  runs  per  innings.  None 
of  the  previous  nine  teams  sent  home  have  sold 
their  wickets  so  dearly — compiling  an  average 
of  2Q.14  runs  for  every  one  that  fell.  That 
our  men  have  proved  a  magnificent  batting 
side  is,  therefore,  beyond  question,  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  Hill  and  Worrall  were 
incapacitated  for  part  of  the  time,  that  Iredale 
and  McLeod  did  not  quite  "  come  off "  as  ex- 
pected, and  that  Gregory  was  scarcely  in  his 
old  trim.  But  the  emergence  of  men  like 
Noble,  Worrall,  and  Trumper,  now  justly 
termed  great  batsmen,  has  made  the  difference. 


"Critic."] 


"  OVER." 

Australia  on  Top  Again. 


"  Critic."] 

THE  honours  are  STILL  WITH  US. 


CRFCKET  HUMOUR. 
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Besides  Darling-,  there  are  four  men.  Hill, 
Noble,  Worrall,  and  Trumper,  who  beat  the 
previous  best  batting  average  in  English 
tours,  which  was  Gregory's  31.3  in  1896.  In 
bowling  the  early  promise  was  hardly  sus- 
tained, save  by  the  invaluable  Trumble  and 
Jones.  Howell's  first  flush  of  success,  bril- 
liant as  it  was,  proved  evanescent.  Yet  the 
whole  result  stimulates  Australians  to  justi- 
fiable pride.  The  number  of  matches  won— 
sixteen — is  certainly  lower  than  that  of  any 
teams  save  those  of  1886  and  1S90;  but  the 
sixteen  draws  include  many  victories  unkindly 
snatched  away,  while  the  only  finished  game 
against  All  England  was  a  win  for  the  wan- 
derers. 

A  hare  has  been   started   by  Mr. 

Th«         Grainger  in  the  South  Australian 

Northern     parliament  which  will  take  some 
Territory.  .  tvt      ^i 

coursing.       What  is  the  Northern 

Territory?  On  the  map- it  is  simply  a  mag- 
nificent distance.  Port  Darwin  and  Palmerston 
— the  "  new  gold  mountain,"  as  the  Chinese 
call  it — at  the  northern  extremity,  and  in  the 
middle  nothingness.  But  this  is  a  hungry 
vacuum,  as  Mr.  Grainger  showed.  The  debt 
of  the  Northern  Territory  is  over  £2,250,000, 
and  has  increased  by  more  than  £400,000  since 
the  Kingston  Government  took  office.  A 
policy  of  "  development '"  produces  a  loss  of 
£go,ooo  annually  now,  and  if  development  pro- 
ceeds on  these  lines,  Mr.  Grainger,  with 
gloomy  brow,  prophesies  a  deficit  of  half  a 
million  per  annum  presently.  This  is  bad 
news  for  the  financiers  of  the  coming  Com- 
monwealth. But  the  argument  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Wallaroo  that  South  Australia  should 
have  forborne  its  ancient  struggle  with 
Queensland  for  the  coveted  territory  does  not 
particularly  touch  the  question  as  affecting 
Australia.  The  great  strip  of  country,  mostly 
desert,  is  there,  and  cannot  be  'excised  from 
the  continent  and  quietly  sent  adrift.  Mr. 
Grainger  says,.  Eease  it  to  a  company;  but 


that  would  introduce  a  method  of  colonisation 
to  which  Australia  is  a  stranger  now,  and 
which  is  falling  into  discredit  in  other  quarters 
of  the  Empire.  There  is  a  big  problem  fac- 
ing us  in  Northern  Australia  from  east  to 
west,  and  it  must  be  grappled  with  seriously 
soon 

Perhaps,  by  reason  of  climate, 
The  Perils  Australia  has  been  happy  in  usher- 
Prodigies.  i"g  1"ite  a  number  of  vocal 
celebrities  upon  the  world's  stage, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  famous  instrumen- 
talists as  Herr  Kruse.  But  prompt  and  gen- 
erous as  Victorians  always  are  when  a  fresh 
star  of  promise  appears,  they  have  learned  that 
the  musical  prodigy  often  proves  difficult 
handling.  Very  high  hopes  were  built  upon 
the  future  of  Miss  Amy  Castles,  the  eighteen- 
year-old  soprano,  who  has  just  sailed  away  for 
European  tuition.  Directly  after  her  debut 
she  became  the  object  of  a  popular  craze. 
Sweet,  fresh,  powerful  as  her  young  voice  was, 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  admirers  has  done  a 
good  deal  to  impair  it.  Money  awaited  the 
young  vocalist  in  every  colony,  in  every  town, 
and  the  committee  which  undertook  to  look 
after  her  interest  is  censured  now  because  the 
money  was  gathered  in.  Miss  Castles  netted 
£4.000  by  concerts  within  two  or  three  months. 
But  it  is  forgotten  that  such  a  committee  of 
management  has  only  an  advisory  office,  no 
control.  Parents  or  legal  guardians  retain 
their  status,  and  although  the  music-loving 
public  would  appropriate  the  coming  prima 
donna  as  their  own,  they  can  but  subscribe, 
not  dictate.  Miss  Amy  Castles,  by  the  wish 
of  her  friends,  gathered  her  harvest  here  while 
the  sun  shone,  and  may,  of  course,  if  the  pes- 
simists are  right,  gather  less  hereafter,  in  con- 
sequence. With  Master  Fritz  Muller,  who  is 
being  sent  home  to  blossom  into  a  Liszt  or 
Rubinstein,  something  of  the  same  sort  was 
experienced.  Admirers  have  no  proprietary 
rights. 
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n.-BEYOND   THE   COLONIES. 

By  W.    T.    Stead. 


En  Route  to  Christiania,  Aug-ust  i,  1899. 

To-day  is  a  red-letter  day  in  the 

-  „      ■   history   of   humanity,   for   on   this 

the  /orld.    day  at  the  Palace  in  the  Woods  the 

representatives  of  the  Powers 
signed  the  final  Acte  which  sums  up  the  story 
of  the  achieyements  and  aspirations  of  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  World.  It  was  a  good  work 
well  done,  and  it  is  one  of  those  things  which 
in  the  midst  of  discouragements  and  disap- 
pointments enable  us  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage,  to  live  more  cheerfully  in  the  present, 
and  to  contemplate  the  future  with  more  trust- 
ing faith.  Yesterday  I  had  a  talk  with  M. 
Easily,  the  second  Russian  Delegate,  to  whose 
persistent  and  repeated  efforts  the  idea  of  the 
Conference  first  owed  so  much  at  its  initial 
stages.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
work  of  the  Conference.  "  Good,"  said  he, 
"better  than  anyone  hoped  for."  "And  what," 
I  said,  "is  your  watchword  for  the  future?" 
"  I  have  not  thought  about  that  nnich,"  he  re- 
plied. "What  do  you  think?"  "Hope," 
said  I.  "No,"  said  he;  "  that  is  not  my  word. 
We  must  have  something  stronger  than  hope. 
The  watchword  of  the  future  is  '  confiance.' 
We  must  have  more  '  confiance  '  in  every- 
thing; '  confiance  '  first  of  all  in  the  work  of 
the  Conference  ;  secondly,  '  confiance  '  be- 
tween the  Powers  that  are  parties  to  the  Acte, 
and  above  all,    '  confiance  '    in  the  future." 

I   asked    M.     de    Staal    what    he 
The  Father   ^j^^^   j^^  of  it  all.     "It  has  ended 

of  the  => 

Conference,  better   than   it   began,"   he   said — 

"  much  better.  It  has  been  much 
better  than  anyone  expected.  I  have  said 
little,  but  worked  much.  All  my  work  has 
been  10  sit  between  everyone,  and  take  them 
by  the  arm  and  make  them  agree."  He  has 
been  a  veritable  Father  Confessor  of  the  Con- 
ference. Delegates  have  gone  to  him  with  all 
their  difficulties  and  their  objections.  He  has 
minimised  the  one  aiid  answered  the  others, 
made  concessions     luie    and    smoothed    the 


rough  places  there.  He  has  been  a  veritable 
father  of  a  fraternal  family ;  and,  although  he 
has  never  attempted  to  emulate  the  hard  driv- 
ing method  of  management  so  dear  to  Bis- 
marck, his  name  will  live  in  history  as  a  most 
successful  president  of  the  first  International 
Assembly  in  which  all  the  States  of  the  world 
were  represented.  He  was  better  in  spirits 
and  immensely  better  in  health  at  the  end  of 
the  Conference  than  when  it  began.  "  Five 
years  hence,  at  the  next  Conference?"  I  said 
to  M.  de  Staal.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "do  you 
know  where  1  shall  be  at  the  date  of  the  next 
Conference?"  "Where?"  said  I.  He  said 
nothing,  but  raised  his  hand  and.  pointed  it 
above.  Such  a  prediction  would  have  seemed 
much  more  likely  of  ftilfilment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Conference  than  at  the  end.  M. 
de  Staal  seems  almost  to  have  recovered  his 
youth  in  these  two  months,  and  there  is  no 
man  of  any  nation,  clime,  language,  or  reli- 
gion who  does  not  carry  with  him  from  the 
Hague  the  pleasantest  and  kindest  memories 
of  M.  de  Staal. 


Evolving 


Opinions  dififer  as  to  which  is  the 
the  greatest  gain  of  the  Conference. 
World-Unit.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Conference  itself  is 
its  own  sufficient  justification  and  its  own  ex- 
ceeding great  gain,  for  its  assembly  marks  an 
era  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  world,  and  indicates 
the  beginning  of  the  organisation  of  the 
world-unit.  Its  indirect  effects  will  probably 
be  greater  than  its  direct ;  and  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence,  of  the  coming  together  of  the 
picked  men  of  all  nationalities,  and  closeting 
them  together  in  the  beautiful  Palace  in  the 
Woods  to  discuss  what  things  make  for  the 
world's  peace,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  and 
abiding  infiuence  on  the  progress  of  events. 
One  well-informed  delegate  said  to  me  that  he 
believed  that  the  extent  to  which  the  convic- 
tion had  penetrated  all  those  present  that  the 
day  for  continually  increasing  armaments  was 
over  and  past,  was   a   more  substantial   and 
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likely  to  have  a  more  immediately  valuable 
result  than  any  resolution  or  convention  that 
could  have  been  framed. 

^  Another  indirect  gain  of  the  Con- 

€reat  French  ference  has  been  the  creation  of 
States-  ^  iie^v  reputation  in  the  country 
man  a  ^^^  •  ^i-,a|.  needed  it  most.  Before  the 
■delegates  met  at  the  Hague,  M.  Bourgeois 
was  known  to  be  one  of  half  a  dozen  clever 
Frenchmen,  Parliamentarians,  and  others, 
■who  have  for  a  brief  season  held  the  post  of 
Prime  Minister  in  France.  To-day  he  occu- 
pies a  unique  position  in  Europe.  By  univer- 
sal consent  there  is  no  new  reputation  which 
lias  yet  been  made  at  this  Conference  so  great 
as  that  of  M.  Bourgeois.  So  far  as  new  repu- 
tations go,  he  has  been  the  man  of  the  Con- 
ference. FTis  skilfulness,  his  extraordinary 
receptivity,  his  consuming  energy,  and  his 
faculty  of. grasping  the  drifts  of  a  dozen  cur- 
rents of  opinion  and  forging  in  a  moment  a 
'formula  which  will  embody  all  the  different 
shades  of  sentiment,  has  been  a  revelation  to 
many  men.  France  never  stood  more  in  need 
of  great  men  than  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
with  heartv  delight,  a  delight  felt  especially  by 
her  ally  Russia,  that  a  great  statesman  has  at 
last  been  revealed  to  the  whole  world  in  the 
■debates  at  the  Huis  ten  Bosch.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  d'Examen,  and  as  head  of 
the  French  delegation,  M.  Bourgeois,  bril- 
liantly aided  by  his  lieutenant,  Baron  d'Estovir- 
nelles,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  vindicate  the 
reputation  of  France  in  the  opinion  i)oth  of 
her  allies  and  her  enemies. 


The 


When  I  asl<ed  Count  Nigra  for  his 


International ''^"tograph,  suggesting  that  he 
Oil  Can.  might  give  me  a  watchword  for  the 
future,  he  wrote  some  lines  from  an 
Italian  poem,  which  set  forth  that  there  live 
on  earth  three  saintly  things :  there  is  Saint 
Peace,  Saint  Patience,  and  Saint  Charity,  but 
there  is  no  hope  of  meeting  the  first  of  the 
three  until  you  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  others.  It  was  a  good  word,  well 
spoken,  one  of  those  which  are  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  Patience  and  charity 
are  indeed  qualities  greatly  to  be  desired  in  the 
handling  of  international  affairs.  They  go 
slow,  of  necessity.       Hence  the  need  for  pa- 


tience, for  when  dealing  with  men  of  such 
different  heredity,  whose  habit  of  thought  i^ 
m.oulded  by  different  systems  of  education  and 
religion,  and  who  do  not  even  perfectly  under- 
stand the  lingua  franca  in  use  at  the  general 
assembly,  charity  indeed  is  indispensable.  The 
same  thought  was  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  Admiral  Fisher,  who,  when  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  was  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  bear  in  mind,  replied  instantly :  "  Ap- 
ply oil  to  the  machinery  whenever  you  can." 
The  international  machine,  indeed,  is  only  too 
apt  to  get  hot  bearings,  and  the  international 
oil  can  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  all 
institutions. 

Among  the  indirect  and  altogether 

^  ''^^     .unexpected  results  of  the  Confer- 
International  ^ 

Centre,  ence  has  been  the  discovery  that  it 
has  created  a  new  international 
centre.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Permanent 
Bureau  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, of  which  the  Bureau  will  act  as  head- 
quarters. I  refer  to  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration, composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
signatory  Powers  accredited  to  the  Hague. 
This  expedient  was  improvised  by  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  in  order  to  turn  the  corner  of  an 
objection  made  by  some  delegates  to  his  ori- 
ginal proposal  that  the  Dutch  Government 
should  itself  nominate  a  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration, which  would  have  to  see  that  the 
officers  of  the  Permanent  Bureau  were  duly 
appointed,  properly  paid,  and  did  their  work. 
He  suggested  that  the  Ministers  of  the  signa- 
tory Powers  accredited  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment should  form  a  Council,  and  i\ir.  White, 
the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  added 
the  suggestion  that  they  should  meet  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Dutch  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs.  They  had  hardly  created  the 
Council  before  they  began  instinctively  to  fear 
lest  it  should  become  a  centre  of  international 
politics,  so  they  introduced  words  declaring 
that  its  functions  should  be  purely  administra- 
tive ;  but  before  the  Conference  broke  up,  a 
political  question  arose  which  compelled  sev- 
eral of  the  delegates  to  realise  the  possibility 
of  utilising  this  administrative  council  for 
other  purposes.  The  question  was  as 
to      what       Powers      not      represented       at 
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the  Conference  should  be  permitted 
to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  lhi>  Con- 
vention of  Arbitration.  It  was  found  impos- 
sible to  obtain  unanimity  as  to  the  Powers  who 
should  or  should  not  be  received,  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  matter  should  be 
left  to  the  Administrative  Council.  It  was  re- 
jected, but  the  necessity  of  things  would  com- 
pel the  Powers,  however  reluctant,  to  use  this 
council  as  a  kind  of  standing  committee  of 
all  the  Governments  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
proud  position  for  the  Dutch  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  to  occupy,  that  of  President  of 
such  an  international  body,  but  it  is  an  honour 
which  Holland  has  well  won  by  centuries  of 
struggle  and  service  in  the  cause  of  human 
libertv  and  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 


Who  shall 

be 

Grand 

Electors  ? 


It   will    come   about   in    this   way. 
Hitherto   there   has   been    no   at- 
tempt to  classify  the  Powers  or  to 
decide  as   to   their  status    in    the 
world.       There  was  no  need  to  do  this,  be- 
cause the  Powers  have  never  acted  together; 
the  world   has  never  been   organised.       The 
moment  you  begin  to  organise  the  world  as  a 
unit,  the   question   forces   itself  to   the  front, 
what  Powers  are  entitled  to  be  recognised  as 
members  of  the  governing  body?       It  is  true 
that  the  "  reglement  pacifique  "  is  only  per- 
missive, and  the  list  of  persons  who  are  fit  to 
be  arbitrators  Avhich  is  called  into  existence 
may  many  of  them  never  be  summoned  to  sit 
on  the  judgment  seat ;  but  the  right  to  nomin- 
ate  members   of   the    International    Court   of 
Arbitration  implies  a  recognition  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  independence  of  the  States  who  be- 
come the  grand  electors  of  the  only  interna- 
tional body  in  existence.       Hitherto  the  only 
international  body  of  any  importance  has  been 
the    European     Concert,    consisting    of    the 
Powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856.       That  was  what  was  called  a  closed 
treaty  ;  no  one  else  was  allowed  to  adhere  to  it. 
Hence  this  question  as  to  what  is  a  sovereign 
Power  never  arose ;   but  the   Convention   of 
Arbitration  is  not  a  closed  treaty,  but  an  open 
one.       Outside  Powers  are  allowed  to  give  in 
tlieir  adhesion.       Admission    to    the    rank    of 
Grand  Electors  will,  therefore,  be  anxiously 
sought  for,  and  the  question  as  to  the  quali- 


fications which  every  Power  must  possess  be- 
fore it  can  be  recognised  as  a  sovereign  State 
raises  many  of  the  thorniest  and  most  delicate 
questions  in  international  politics.  The  Con- 
ference, after  discussing  this  question  at  two 
stormy  sittings  in  strict  secrecy,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  absolutely  incapable  of 
arriving  at  a  unanimous  opinion,  and  there- 
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fore  it  decided  that  the  whole  question  must  be 
left  over  to  be  discussed  by  the  signatory- 
Powers  at  their  leisure.  Now  the  signatory 
Powers  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  but 
they  have  representatives  at  the  Hague  who 
will  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  Permanent 
Bureau,  and  who  will  be  also  of 
Jiecessity  in  constant  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments. Here,  therefore,  we  have  over 
against  the  Court  of  Arbitration  a  diplomatic 
standing  committee  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  intermediary  between  all  the  Governments. 
It  will  begin  by  dealing  with  small  questions, 
but  ultimately  it  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
greatest  questions  which  interest  mankind. 
The  post  of  an  ambassador  at  the  Hague  will 
before  very  long  be  the  most  coveted  position 
in  the  diplomatic  service. 


The  Case  of 


At  the  Hague  the  claims  of  onlv 
^^j,  two  outside  Powers  were  con- 
Transraal-  sidered.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  South  American 
Republics  could  come  in  as  soon  as  ever  they 
pleased ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  concerning 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Pope?  The  position 
of  the  Transvaal  under  the  Convention  by 
which  its  independence  was  restored  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  discussion  raised  many  a  delicate 
Question.  The  Boers  assert  that  they  are  a 
sovereign  independent  State.  The  English 
deny  this,  and  maintain  that  while  independert 
in  the  management  of  all  their  own  internal 
affairs,  they  are  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
British  Emipire,  the  proof  of  which  is  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  conclude  any  treaty  without 
submitting  it  to  the  British  Government  for 
approval.  This,  it  was  urged  by  some  of  the 
Powers,  was  quite  sufficient  to  relieve  Eng- 
land of  any  anxiety  lest  the  Transvaal  should 
give  in  its  adhesion  to  the  Convention.  But  a 
closer  examination  of  the  clause  in  the  Con- 
vention governing  this  point  shows  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  England  to  veto 
treaties  concluded  with  foreign  States,  for  it 
specifies  that  such  veto  is  only  contemplated 
when  such  a  treaty  is  counter  to  the  safety  or 
interests  of  the  British  Empire.  Of  course 
we  could  constructively  argue  that  to  allow  the 
Transvaal    to   nominate   four   judges   to   the 


Court  of  Arbitration  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  tend  to  confer  upon  the  Trans- 
vaal the  status  of  an  independent  sovereignty : 
but  this  would  be  a  rather  strained  interpreta- 
tion, and  it  was  thought  better  by  the  Eng- 
lish Govenmient  to  insist  that  no  Power 
should  be  allowed  to  adhere  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  other  signatory  Pov/ers,  which, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal,  would 
be  eauivalent  to  compelling  the  Transvaal  be- 
fore its  admission  to  obtain  the  written  agree- 
ment of  all  the  twenty-four  signatory  Powers. 

If  England  had  the  Transvaal  to 
—and  of     think  of,  Italy  had  the  Pope,     The 
the  Papacy,  p^pg^  although  no  longer  a  terri- 
torial   Sovereign,     is     nevertheless 
distinctly  recognised  as  the  "Sovereign  Pope." 
Ambassadors  are  accredited  to  him,  and  he  is 
diplomatically  represented  at  many  European 
Courts.       In    the    election    of    Pope    several 
European  Powers  take  direct  interest,  and  his 
position  is  such  that  he  has  been  employed  as 
arbitrator  by  no  less  a  Power  than  Germany  in 
the  days  of  Prince  Bismarck ;  he  has  at  least 
a  prima  facie  case  in  support  of  his  claim  to  be 
allowed  to  adhere  to  the  Arbitration  Conven- 
tion.      But  the  Italians  feel  that  were  he  per- 
mitted     to      do      so,     it     would     distinctly 
raise      his    status    in    the    world      at    large, 
and  they  are  opposed  to  it.      They  did  not  go 
so  far  as  England  in  demanding  that  no  Power 
should  be  admitted  who  could  not  secure  the 
written  assent  of    all    the    signatory  Powers. 
They  contented    themselves    with    proposing 
that  any  application  for  adhesion  should  be 
submitted  if  no  one  of  the  signatory  Powers 
recorded  a  veto.  This,  no  doubt,  would  suffice, 
but  it  would  place  on  any  individual  Power 
that  pronounced    the    veto    an    invidious  re- 
sponsibility which   Lord    Salisbury    did    not 
wish  to  incur.       It  is  so  much  easier  merely 
to  neglect  to  give  a  written  assent  to  a  pro- 
position than  to  stand  out,  it  may  be  alone, 
and  say  veto.       In  clubs,  no  doubt,  the  prin- 
ciple of  excluding  every  candidate  for  admis- 
sion if  there  is  one  black  ball  found  in  the 
ballot-box    IS  all  very  well;  but  in  clubs  vot- 
ing is  by  ballot,  whereas  in  international  poli- 
tics the  Powers  must  vote  openly.       It  is  easy 
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to  understand  the  difference  between  open  and 
secret  voting  by  supposing  that  the  Pope  ap- 
ph'ed  for  admission  to  the  Court,  and  it  lay 
with  the  EngHsh  Government  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  should  be  admitted.  In 
such  circumstances  what  would  Mr.  Glad- 
stone have  done?  His  own  instinct  would 
have  been  to  blackball  the  Pope ;  but  if  the 
question  of  the  administration  had  absolutely 
depended  for  its  existence  from  dav  to  day 
upon  the  support  of  the  Irish  Catholic  mem- 
bers, it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  he 
would  have  thought  twice  and  even  thrice  be- 
fore giving  expression  to  his  own  personal 
judgment,  if,  instead  of  secretly  dropping  a 
black  l)all  in  the  ballot-box,  he  had  to  stand 
up  before  the  world  and  refuse  the  application 
of  the  Pope. 

These  questions,  however,  are  but 
One  Power  a  detail.  I  mention  them  here  not 
One  Vote.     -^^^  ^j^^  least  in  order  to  discourage, 

but  rather  to  encourage,  all  those 
who  believe  in  human  progress ;  for  what  is 
more  plain  than  that  it  is  the  very  difficulties 
of  the  situation  which  compel  the  Powers  to 
confer  together  more  and  more,  to  act  more 
and  more  as  if  the  human  race  was  a  whole 
instead  of  being  split  up  into  rival  and  an- 
tagonistic sections?  It  may,  no  doubt,  ap- 
pear an  anachronism  that  in  such  a  council  the 
little  Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  small 
Principalitv  of  Montenegro  should  have  to  be 
consulted  equally  with  the  German,  Russian, 
and  British  Empires ;  but  that  in  itself  is  a 
very  valuable  corrective  of  the  tendency  of 
the  Great  Powers  to  imagine  that  nobody  else 
exists  in  the  world  but  themselves.  It  is,  of 
course,  dangerous  ever  to  recognise  rights  be- 
hind which  there  is  no  corresponding  force ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  well  to 
chasten  the  over-bearing  arrogance  of  might 
by  reminding  its  possessors  of  the  existence  of 
the  limitations  of  law  and  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties. For  the  future  let  us  adopt  M.  Basily's 
word  and  press  forward  with  "confiance."  There 
is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done ;  and  in  another 
page,  in  the  article  on  "  The  Topic  of  the 
Month,"  I  have  described  with  some  detail  not 
only  ^he  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Con- 
ference, but  I  have  also  expounded  in  what 


way  it  is  possible  for  the  friends  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  to  make  the  most  of  the 
present  opportunity. 

Last  month  has  been  one  of  ups 
The  Trouble         .     ,  --r-t  j    1  1 

in  the  downs.        Ihe    pendulum    has 

Transvaal,  swung  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween hopes  of  peace  and  fears  of 
war.  Among  a  minority  in  this  country  there 
should  be  neither  fears  of  peace  nor 
hopes  of  war.  For  strange,  almost 
incredible,  does  it  appear  there  are 
some  men  at  large  in  England  who  actu- 
ally talk  and  write  as  if  it  were  a  thing  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  whole  embattled  might 
of  the  British  Empire  should  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  going  forth  to  war  against  a 
handful  of  herdsmen  to  punish  them  for  trv- 
ing  to  govern  the  South  African  Republic  on 
the  familiar  principles  of  English  Tories. 
Stranger  still,  the  men  who  are  most  anxious 
to  use  the  Imperial  Nasmyth  hammer  to  crack 
ihe  Transvaal  nut  are  in  nearly  every  case 
Tories  to  a  man,  while  the  only  articulate  op- 
position is  led  by  Radicals.  The  real  trouble 
is  that  a  Radical  and  a  Unionist  at  the  Cape 
appear  to  have  laid  their  heads  together  for 
the  purpose  of  "putting  the  thing  through" — 
peaceably  if  theycan  ;  but  if  not,  then  by  means 
of  the  sword.  It  grieves  me  to  think  of  my 
old  colleagues  engaged  in  such  a  task.  But 
in  all  fairness  both  to  them  and  to  others, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  if  Milner  and 
Garrett  were  absent,  we  should  have  had  little 
or  none  of  these  alarms  and  excursions  and 
threatenings  of  war. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  describe  in  de- 
GlasT Points  ^^^^  ^'^^  phases  of  the  negotiations 

to  Storm,  in  South  Africa.  In  brief,  it  ma\ 
be  said  that  what  has  happened  is 
little  more  than  a  continually  increasing  clam- 
our on  the  part  of  the  British  in  South  Africa 
in  favour  of  Milner,  in  the  belief  that  he  means 
business ;  while  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch  there 
has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  offers 
made  from  Pretoria.  It  was  indeed  stated 
authoritatively  in  the  "  Times  "  that,  thanks  to 
the  concession  of  the  seven  years'  franchise,  a 
basis  so  favourable  to  negotiations  had  been 
arrived  at  that  the  crisis  might  be  practically 
considered  at  an  end.  But  the  announcement 
raised  such  consternation  in  the  camp  of  Jin- 
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g'odom,  that  the  penduhim  soon  swung  back 
to  the  side  of  war.  What  is  now  demanded 
is  almost  avowed  to  be  the  destruction  of  the 
domination  of  the  Boer  oHgarchy.  Mr.  Bal- 
four tells  us  the  reforms  which  must  be  con- 
ceded must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  con- 
tain in  themselves  a  germ  which  will  ulti- 
mately make  the  Transvaal  part  of  the  British 
South  African  Federation.  What  that  means 
is  that  whether  they  say  franchise  or  whether 
they  say  intervention,  they  all  mean  one  thing, 
viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  Govern- 
ment which  President  Kruger  and  his  Boers 
went  out  into  the  Veldt  to  set  up. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quar- 
ters to  idealise  the  Boers,  and  to 
eiigarchy!  paint  President  Kruger  as  a  kind 
of  South  African  Washington. 
That  is  all  nonsense ;  and  to  base  opposition  to 
Sir  Alfred  Milner's  policy  on  that  ground  is  to 
give  the  whole  case  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish Liberal,  the  oligarchy  of  the  Boers  is  as 
indefensible  as  the  existence  and  authority  of 
that  other  oligarchy,  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  he  is  not  preparing  "to  go  a-gunning  agin 
either."  Oligarchies  are  bad  things,  no  doubt, 
and  irreconcilable  with  principles  of  modern 
democracy ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  a  general 
throat-cutting  of  oligarchs  if  they  don't  con- 
sent at  a  moment's  notice  to  sign  their  politi- 
cal death-warrant.  The  true  line  to  take  is 
to  insist  that  time  is  on  our  side ;  that  the 
Boer  oligarchy  is  but  a  decaying  remnant  of 
a  system  certain  to  perish  under  modern  con- 
ditions ;  and  that  it  is  to  show  little  faith  either 
in  the  British  race  or  in  democratic  principles 
to  argue  that  such  a  system  can  only  be  got 
rid  of  by  push  of  bayonet. 

An         The  only  gleam  of  light  in  the  De- 
International|^^^g  On 'the  Transvaal  question  on 
Commission  ^,         ,       ,    .    , 

of  July    28    was    Mr.    Chamberlains 

Inquiry,  statement  that  he  had  proposed 
that  a  Committee  of  expert  South  African  law- 
yers, representing  both  parties,  should  ex- 
amine into  and  report  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  to  President  Kruger  as  to  how  far 
the  reform  proposals  of  the  Boers  give  "that 
sub.stantial  and  immediate  representation 
which  alone  can  be  considered  the  basis  of  a 


satisfactory  settlement."  This  is  a  very  prac- 
tical and  sensible  attempt  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  International  "  Commissions 
d'Enquete,"  which  form  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  Hague  Convention.  The  "re- 
glement  pacifique"  had  not  been  signed  whetn 
Mr.  Chamberlain  made  this  announcement  in 
Parliament.  But  the  possibility  of  utilising 
such  methods  of  elucidating  the  truth  and 
of  removing  misunderstandings  has  been  ad- 
vertised throughout  the  world  by  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  there  is  no  need  to  wait  for 
ratification  before  availing  ourselves  of  the 
principle  thus  brought  before  oiu"  attention. 
The  inquiry  will  gain  time,  and  after  it  has 
reported  we  shall  see  where  we  are.  At  pre- 
sent the  Boers  say  one  thing  and  the  British 
say  another,  and  no  one  really  knows  what  the 
truth  really  is.  What  the  British  public  want 
is  to  get  as  much  redress  for  the  ITitlander  as 
it  can  by  squeezing  Kruger.  without  going  te 
war.  Pressure,  not  butchery,  is  the  true  ke^- 
of  the  situation. 

Before  these  pages  will  meet  the 
The  Re-Trial  gyg    ^f    ^j^g   reader,    the    long-ex- 

Dreyfns.  pected  trial  of  Dreyfus  will  have 
begun  at  Rennes.  It  is  calculated 
that  450,000  words  will  be  telegraphed  daily 
from  Rennes  to  Paris — the  most  astonishing 
illustration  afforded  of  the  manifold  re-dupli- 
cation or  waste  of  labour  in  reporting.  One 
good  verbatim  report,  with  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent condensations  and  say  twenty  different 
descriptions,  would  surely  amply  supply 
the  public  with  all  that  can  possibly  be  known 
concerning  the  proceedings  in  court.  No  one 
appears  to  entertain  any  doubt  but  that  the 
re-trial  will  result  in  the  afifirmation  of  the 
innocence  of  the  hero  of  the  greatest  of  all 
modern  "  causes  celebres."  For  years 
I'affaire  Dreyfus  has  eclipsed  all  other  affairs, 
political,  religious,  and  social,  in  France.  But 
how  lucky  the  French  are  in  being  able  to  re- 
try the  victim  before  instead  of  after  his  death ! 
In  the  case  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  of  Calas 
they  were  not  so  fortunate. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
The  Writhing         J.     ^,j^j^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

of  the  ,  .     .  -    • 

Vanquished,  "sed     every     existmg    agency     in 

France,  political,  journalistic,  and 

military,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  prejudice 
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against  Dreyfus,  will  tamely  acquiesce  in  their 
discomfiture.  We  may  therefore  look  out  for 
squalls.  We  have  had  already  attempts  to 
provoke  panic  on  the  Bourse,  and  there  have 
been  the  usual  demonstrations  of  "  popular 
sentiment "  in  the  shape  of  hooting  and  yell- 
ing mobs,  whose  enthusiasm,  as  Dr.  Dillon 
kas  recently  explained,  is  strictly  a  matter  of 
business  arrangement.  Paulez,  a  young 
genius  in  the  art  of  organising  these  demon- 
strations of  vmrestrainable  public  sentiment, 
has  been  interviewed,  and  explained  with 
much  detail  exactly  how  the  work  is  done.  A 
band  of  300  or  500  roughs  and  corner  men 
are  organised  in  groups  of  from  fifteen  to 
fewenty,  each  band  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  commander.  For  four  or  five  francs 
a  day  these  excellent  citizens  will  demonstrate 
in  favour  of  anybody  or  anything.  Without 
money  they  will  do  nothing.  As  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  money  to  organise  anti-Dreyfus 
demonstrations  in  the  streets,  it  is  well  to 
know  in  advance  exactly  the  way  in  which 
they  are  got  up. 

The  Fall     '^^^  ^nlv  serious  danger  is  in  the 
of  army  itself.       No  one  knows  what 

General  ^ju  happen.  But  the  vigorous 
Negrier.  f^^j^j^j^  j,^  ^j^ich  Marshal  de  Gal- 
Hfet  dealt  with  General  Negrier  when  that 
high-placed  officer  was  detected  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  organise  a  military  demonstra- 
tion against  tb.e  Government  has  encouraged 
Dublic  opinion.  Hitherto  there  has  always 
been  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  Minister 
of  War  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  keep 
his  generals  in  order.  The  conspiracy  against 
Dreyfus  has  had  its  seat  in  the  General  Staff. 
To  expect  the  General  Staff  to  take  it  lying 
down  when  the  inevitable  exposure  comes, 
IS  not  to  be  expected.  Possibly,  the  best  way 
out  of  the  miserable  difficulty  for  them  would 
])e  to  compromise  themselves  as  General  Ne- 
grier has  done,  and  so  be  enabled  to  get  out  of 
the  army  without  having  to  undergo  the  or- 
deal of  a  trial,  and  the  inevitable  punishment. 
Fortunately  in  President  Loubet  France  has 
a  strong,  sagacious  ruler,  and  in  General  Gal- 
Kfet  she  has  a  man  whose  vigour  and  energy 
are  unmistakable.     So  we  may  hope  that,  de- 


spite   all    dangers, 
through. 


the     Republic     will     pull 


GENERAL  NEGRIEK. 

Servia  is  at  present  suffering  from 
The  Escape  ^j^^  consequences  of  an  unsuccess- 
Klng  Milan.  f"l  attempt  at  assassination.  On 
July  6  when  ex-King  Milan,  who 
is  still  commander-in-chief  and  all  powerful  in 
his  son's  kingdom,  was  riding  through  the 
streets  of  Belgrade  he  was  fired  at  four  times 
by  a  man  named  Knezevitch,  who  appears  to 
have  been  set  on  to  make  the  attempt  by  the 
agents  of  an  anti-dynastic  conspiracy.  One 
of  the  bullets  struck  Milan,  woundinf;  him 
slightly.  The  others  missed  their  marlc,  t.i.:t 
one  of  them  hit  the  ex-King's  aide-de-ccmp. 
Knezevitch  was  promptly  arrested,  and  when 
in  custody  made  a  series  of  statements  impli- 
cating the  leaders  of  the  Radical  party  in  his 
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crime.  They  were  all  locked  up  to  the  number 
of  nearly  two  score,  and  are  now  awaiting  their 
trial  by  court-martial.  Belgrade  was  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  news- 
papers ever  since  have  been  full  of  stories  of 
the  ferocity  of  Milan's  vengeance.  So  far 
there  has  been  more  squealing  than  kiUing. 
The  usual  stories  are  current  as  to  the  bogus 
nature  of  the  conspiracy,  but  these  always 
make  their  appearance  when  the  assassin  fails 
to  bring  down  his  victim.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  quite  certain,  viz.,  that  neither  Austria 


EX-KING   MILAN   AND   HIS    SON. 

nor  Russia  will  allow  reprisals  to  be  carried 
too  far.  An  occasional  attempt  at  assassina- 
tion appears  to  be  regarded  as  within  the  rules 
of  the  game  in  Servia,  and  to  punish  it  too 
severely  would  be  regarded  as  "  not  cricket" 
at  Belgrade. 

rue  Assassi-  The  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Pre- 

uatioD  of    sident  of  San  Domingo  was,  unfor- 

the  President  tunately,     more     successful.       On 

a  n  I  Julv  26,  when  President  Heureaux 
San  Domingo-'  '  c      i-  u 

was  settmg  out  for    Santiago,    he 
was  attacked  bv  Ramon  Caceres,  who  slew 


The 

Tsarevitch 


him,  and  thereby  reminded  the  outside  world 
for  the  first  time  of  his  existence.  Since  the 
fall  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  no  one  in 
Europe  has  known  so  much  as  the  name_  of 
anv  governing  man  in  the  great  island  which 
was  once  regarded  as  rivalling  Cuba  in  its 
wealth  and  importance.  Even  now,  when  it 
has  been  advertised  by  a  presidential  assas- 
.sination,  the  only  question  asked  in  England 
with  a  certain  languid  curiosity  is  as  to  how 
long  it  will  be  before  it  follows  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba  in  becoming  a  dependency  of  Uncle 
Sam's.  Two  American  warships  have  beer, 
ordered  to  the  island,  but  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  will  not  go  up  over  the  Black  Republic 
until  more  of  the  southern  negroes  have  been 
made  capable  of  undertaking  the  administra- 
tion of  their  savage  kinsmen. 

The  The  death  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Death  of  George,  the  consumptive  brother 
of  the  Tsar,  has  made  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  heir-presumptive  to 
the  Russian  throne.  The  Empress,  having 
now  given  birth  to  three  daughters  in  succes- 
sion, is  expected  next  time  to  bear  a  son,  who 
would  then  become  Tsarevitch.  The  Grand 
IXike  Michael  therefore  will  not  be  styled 
Tsarevitch,  but  only  the  Grand  Due  Heretier. 
I  print  elsewhere  some  reminiscences  of  the 
late  Tsarevitch  by  an  English  lady  recently  re- 
sident in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abas-Tuman 
in  the  Caucasus.  He  was  extremely  delicate, 
but  rather  headstrong,  and  met  his  death 
when  riding  a  motor  cycle  alone.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  heir  to  a  throne  dies  unattended  cm 
the  public  highway.  His  only  aide-de-camp, 
smarting  under  the  reflections  cast  upon  him 
for  permitting  what  he  probably  could  not 
hinder,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide.  Al- 
though the  Grand  Duke  George  could  never 
have  become  Tsar,  his  death  has  been  much 
lamented.  A  curious  story  is  published  by 
the  "  New  York  Journal  "  to  the  ef¥ect  that 
the  dead  Prince  has  made  provision  in  his  will 
for  advertising  throughout  Russia  a  proclama- 
tion advising  all  threatened  with  consumption 
as  to  what  they  should  do,  and  especially  what 
they  should  not  do — a  mode  of  spending  mil- 
lions which  may  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Lady       ^^^^  stroke  of  paralysis  which  last 
Salisbury's  month    numbed    the    left    side    of 
Health.      Lady     Salisbury     created     every- 
where   profound    regret    by    no 
means  only  personal.       For    although    Lady 
Salisbury  is  no  active  political  partisan,  she  is 
the  other  half  of  a  Premier  who  is  so  much  of 
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a  recluse,  that  anything  affectmg  one  of  the 
few  human  beings  with  whom  he  is  absolutely 
at  his  ease  could  hardly  fail  to  affect  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Empire.  Fortunately,  Lady  Salis- 
bury is  now  reported  to  be  recovering. 
Women  are  peremptorily  forbidden  to  sit  on 
London  town  coimcils ;  but  if  two  old  ladies, 
the  Queen  and  Lady  Salisbury,  were  to  be  per- 
manently laid  on  one  side — which  Heaven  for- 
bid— the  effect  of  their  retirement  would  be 
more  felt  throughout  the  world  than  a  similar 
misfortune  overtaking  all  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Salisbury  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

The  Imperial  Institute,  after  a 
brief  existence  as  an  advertising- 
museum  for  Greater  Britain  and 
the  dependencies  thereof,  to  which 
were  added  certain  functions  more 
■social  than  Imperial,  is  henceforth  to  be  the 
seat  of  London  University.  The  University 
will  occupy  the  eastern  and  centre  portions 
of  the  main  block,  part  of  the  upper  floor  of 
the  inner  block,  and  the  temporary  structure 
in  the  South-east  Court.  The  original  object 
of  the  Institute  will  continue  to  be  pursued 
in  the  rest  of  the  building — for  a  time.  The 
camel  has  got  his  nose  well  into  the  tent,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  original  inhabi- 
tant receives  a  final  notice  to  quit.  The  need 
of  a  real  Democratic  social  centre  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  is  still  as  great  as  ever.  The 
premises  now  occupied  by  the  Union  Club  and 


The 

New  Home 

of 

London 

University. 


other  tenants  between  Trafalgar  Square  and 
George  HI.'s  statue  would  serve  such  a  pur- 
pose admirably.  But  for  that  we  shall  have 
probably  to  wait  for  our  millionaire. 

jj,p  The  dispute  between  Canada  and 
Alaska  the  United  States  over  the  boun- 
Arbitration.  dary  of  Alaska  has  continued  to 
disturb  the  good  relations  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  States  which 
divide  between  them  the  American  Continent. 
The  Canadians  are  very  stiff  bargainers,  and 
Sir  W.  Laurier  did  well  to  remind  the 
Dominion  that  as  direct  negotiations  had 
failed  they  were  shut  up  to  the  only  remain- 
ing alternatives.  War  or  Arbitration.  As 
war  is  out  of  the  question- — we  might  as  well 
talk  of  war  between  England  and  Scotland — 
the  matter  must  go  to  arbitration.  It  is  high 
time  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  got  back  to  Wash- 
ington. It  would  be  well  if  he  could  take 
Mr.  Bryce  with  him  as  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  two  of  them,  with  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  were  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room  with 
three  Americans,  and  not  allowed  fire,  or 
light,  or  victuals  till  they  had  settled  the  terms 
on  which  this  outstanding  question  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  arbitration.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
Hague  Court  could  be  got  ready  in  time  to 
try  this  question.  But  nine  Powers  must 
ratif}'  before  the  Bureau  can  be  constituted, 
and  while  the  nine  Powers  are  making  up 
their  minds,  we  ought  to  be  settling  the  terms 
of  the  reference  to  the  Arbitral  Court. 


Photograph  by]  [Knight,   Aldershot. 
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N.Y.  "Journal."! 

Why  the  Czar  is  so  Anxious  for   Universal  Peace. 


N.Y.  "Journal."] 

PASSING   OF  THE  HORSE. 


"  Evening  Post."J  [San  Francisco. 

"  Your   move,    General   Otis." 


Uncle  Sam:  "  Say,  Mr.  M'Kinley,  why  don't  you  get  a- 
professional  to  ride  that  broncho?" 
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A    RUSSIAN    VIEW    OF    THE    DUM-DUM. 
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One  must  remember  that  the  fakirs  by  their  blessings 

render  the  bodies  of  the  savage  soldiers  quite  in 

vulnerable. 


Therefore  the  rain  of  shot  does  not  harm  them. 


Cold    steel   does   not    hurt   them. 


Uannon-balls   have   very   little  effect. 
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They    only    excite    the    enemy    and    make    him    more       Only  tl-^dunvdum^bull^^^^^^  not  gfl^enced  by  the 

"NovocVremya."]    '°'^'^''-  -  [St.  Petersburg. 
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IVestminster  Gazette.] 


THE    POINT. 


"Wat  sorter  seasonin'  d'you  sagashuate  I'se  gwineter  cook  vou  with. 
Brer  Rabbit?  '*  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee. 

Brer  Rabbit  up  en  say  he  don'  wanter  be  cooked  't  all. 

Brer  Fox  he  grit  his  toof,  "  Vouer  gittin*  'way  from  de  point,  Brer 
Rabbit,"  sez  Brer  Fox.  sezee. 


ll'^estjtufisttr  Gazrrtc] 

JN   THAT   BRIER-PATCH    AGAIN. 
Brer  Fox  wonders  what  Brer  Rabbit  is  up  to  now. 


(London 


IVestmir^ie!'  Gazette.'] 

THE  PARROT  THAT  WOULDN'T. 
ChaM3:;ri.aik  :  "  Oh,  do  wake  up,  can't  you,  and  say  something  !  " 


[London.  Nehelspalter.\ 


[Zurich. 


IN   TROUBLE. 
John  Buli.  ;  "  ff  I  could  only  get  rid  of  this  bet5t ' 
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THE    NAVAL    FUTURE    OF    AUSTRALIA. 

Br  "  Nauticus." 


".     .     .     The  creation  of  another  Anglo-Saxon  nation  within  the  Emi^ire  is  no  mere  '  fatjon  de  parler.'     . 
As  they  look  into  the  future,  they  must  surely  feel  that  it  is  hard  to  ijlace  any  limits  to  the  part  which  may  be 
played  in  the  world  by  a  nation  possessing  for  its  own  the  whole  of  the  vast  island  continent  of  the  Southern 
Seas,  with  its  infinite  wealth  and  variety  of  natural  resources,  and  its  commanding  maritime  position." — Spectator. 


When  our  Federation  was  first  assured,  the 
"Times"  welcomed  the  birth  of  the  "new  Power  in 
the  Pacilic.  '  There  is  more  in  the  title  than  strikes  one 
at  first  hearing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  hit  upon 
another  that  so  tersely  and  completely  announces 
that  which  is  before  us  as  a  people.  That  the 
great  organ  of  national  unity,  sound  Imperialism, 
British  Federation — call  it  what  you  will — should 
sound  the  high  note  of  exultation  when  our  Union 
seemed  fairly  certain,  was  only  in  accord  with  the 
policy  which  for  some  years  the  "  Times "  has 
made  speciallj^  its  own.  "  The  new  Power  in  the 
Pacific  "  was  suggested  by  the  Far  Eastern  circum- 
stances of  the  hour.  It  is  good,  thought  the 
"  Times,"  that  Australia  should  federate,  for  the 
thousand  and  one  reasons  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  and  which  are  fully  appreciated  by  a 
motherland  that  looks  with  pride  on  her  sons'  pass- 
ing out  of  the  Eton- jacket  stage  of  nationhood. 
But  doubly  welcome  the  presence  of  a  stalwart  son 
in  that  far  sea,  where  national  interests  are  likely 
to  be  in  the  balance.  This  was  evidently  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  who  conferred  this  sub-title  on 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

So  far  as  possible,  without  unduly  straining  the 
courtesy  that  has  placed  the  pages  of  the  "Review" 
at  the  disposal  of  an  unknown  writer,  it  is  in- 
tended to  consider  those  circumstances  in  our  fu- 
ture which  will  compel  our  assumption  of  the  posi- 
tion as  well  as  our  ability  to  hold  it. 

There  was  once  a  well-known  Chief  of  a  Depart- 
ment who,  when  leaving  for  his  holiday,  used  to  ex- 
asperate the  patience  of  his  second  by  the  ex- 
haustive and  minute  details  of  his  orders. 

"  My  good  chap,  I  know  that.  You  don't  take 
me  for  a  junior  clerk,  do  you?" 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit  of  it— but  I  always  make  it  a  rule, 
no  matter  whom  lam  giving  orders  to,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  is  a  born  idiot." 

Not   flattering,   perhaps,    but   Mr.   's   orders 

were  never  misinterpreted,  and  the  rule  is  a  good 
one. 

I  may  be  accused  of  the  same  unflattering  esti- 
mate of  my  readers;  but  the  argument  requires 
that  something  should  be  said  on  such  a  funda- 
mental subject  as  naval  supremacy. 


Naval  Supremacy. 
There  has  always  been  one  Power  supreme  at 
sea.  The  sea  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  territory 
common  to  all  nations,  and  without  boundaries. 
It  is  also  one  great  highway — there  is  intercom- 
munication between  all  its  parts.  No  matter 
where  an  opponent  may  be,  he  can  be  sought 
out.  lie  must  then,  if  he  would  dominate  the 
sea,  accept  action  and  achieve  it,  or  retreat  to  the 
safety  of  his  own  ports  and  relinquish  it.  Over- 
sea possessions  and  sea  commerce  necessitate  the 
possession  of  navies.  Such  are  owned  by  Powers 
other  than  the  supreme  naval  power.  Speaking 
generally,  Great  Britain  has  been  that  Power  since 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Her 
success  in  war  has  depended  upon  her  retention  of 
that  position.  When  in  the  War  of  American  In- 
dependence there  was,  at  the  same  time,  opposed 
to  her  an  alliance  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
and  she  failed  to  maintain  her  sea  supremacy,  she 
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lost  the  American  colonies.  Again,  tlie  early  years 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  1793  to  1805,  were  one 
long  struggle  to  make  absolute  our  sea  supremacy. 
This  was  achieved  at  Trafalgar,  and  the  seas 
thenceforward  being  our  own  territory,  and  fre? 
to  the  passage  of  our  armies,  we  selected  the  Pen- 
insula as  our  point  of  attack.  "The  festering 
sore  "  in  the  Peninsula  drained  the  French  powers 
of  resistance,  and  hastened  the  fall  of  our  great 
enemy. 

The  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  is 
fresh  in  our  minds,  and  exemplifies  the  value  of  sea 
supremacy.  Numerically,  the  opposing  fleets  were 
nearly  equal— but  only  numerically.  The  achieve- 
ment by  the  Americans  of  sea  supremacy  over 
their  opponents,  owing  to  the  pathetic  ineptitude 
of  the  Spaniards  as  sea-fighters,  was  not  extended 
over  years,  but  was  a  matter  of  little  more  than 
weeks.  Wars  between,  opponents  having  sex 
frontiers  are  nearly  always  decided  by  their 
navies;  between  opponents  separated  by  sea  t.iey 
are  invariably  so  decided. 

Great  Britain  is  separated  from  every  possible 
opponent  by  the  sea.  Australia  is  similarly  con- 
ditioned, and,  be  it  marked,  of  all  Great  Britain's 
greater  possessions  Australia  is  the  only  one  so 
situated. 


So  long  as  Great  Britain  was  self-supporting,  she 
depended  upon  her  navy  for  a  large  proportion  of 
commercial  prosperity,  but  no  more,  since  she  has 
ceased  to  be  self-supporting,  but  depends  on  sea 
communication  for  even  her  food  supplies, — sea 
supremacy  is  vital.  Now,  although  the  duration 
of  a  sea  war  may,  to-day,  as  compared  with  the 
wars  of  last  century,  be  to  some  extent  shortened 
by  steam  fleets,  it  does  not  in  any  way  follow  that,  if 
we  are  opposed  to  a  coalition  superior  in  numbers, 
the  struggle  may  not  be  protracted  for  years. 
When  opposing  forces  are  nearly  balanced  in 
strength,  a  small  addition  may  turn  the  scale;  it 
is  this  period,  that  of  the  greatest  naval  stress, 
that  is  the  crucial  phase  of  the  war. 

It  would  be  a  miserable  reflection  to  us  to  feel, 
when  such  a  struggle  was  being  fought  out,  one 
upon  which  so  much  depended,  that  we  from  Aus- 
tralia, through  criminal  lack  of  foresight  and  mis- 
direction of  means,  could  do  nothing  to  avert  defeat, 
with  its  disastrous  results.  We  should  be  compelled  to 
watch  helplessly,  quite  unable  to  aid  in  maintain- 
ing that  British  sea  supremacy  to  which  we  owe  sa 
much. 

Australia's  Debt  to  Naval  Supremacy. 

Fe^v  of  us  know,  or  realise,  how  closely  asso- 
ciated is  Australia  (as  a  wholly  British  posses- 
sion, perhaps,  as  a  British  possession  at  all)  with 
Trafalgar. 

Flinders  v-as  a  prisoner  at  Mauritius  after  that 
wonderful  surveying  voyage  that  charted  and  dis- 
covered our  southern  coast,  and  surveyed,  in  fact, 
all  Australia, — a  young  man  of  twenty-seven, 
fated  to  be  yet  another  seven  years  eating  his  heart 
out,  a  persecuted,  maltreated  prisoner.  His  charts, 
plans,  and  journals,  filched  from  him,  were  in 
Paris,  where  Napoleonic  names  were  being  plas- 
tered over  those  he  had  given  to  the  capes  and 
headlands  on  our  own  coast.  It  was  a  curious 
coincidence  that  almost  on  the  very  day  of  Trafal- 
gar, Flinders  was  permitted  to  receive  the  first 
home  letters  he  had  read  for  over  two  years.  His 
joy  would  have  been  intensified,  indeed,  had  he 
known  that  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar,  was  again  chang- 
ing the  labels  on  capes,  bays,  and  gulfs  after 
his  fashion,  and  restoring  to  him  his  rights  of  dis- 
covery beyond  possibility  of  further  tampering. 
Those  names  have  remained.  A  defeat  at  Tra- 
falgar would  have  meant  a  French  South  Aus- 
tralia, a  French  Victoria,  a  French  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Under  such  circumstances  the  Federa- 
tion problem  would  have  been  somewhat  compli- 
cated, or,  shall  we  say.  simplified?  There  would 
only  have  been  Sydney,  and  Mr.  Want's  dream 
would  have  been  realised,  of  Sydney  federating  all 
by  herself.  When  we  grow  hot  over  a  threatened 
misuse  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
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It  may  be  well  to  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  what 
might  have  been  had  Nelson  not  achieved  sea  su- 
premacy on  that  October  day  in  1805.  And  since 
1805?  "Well,  we  have  not  had  a  care  or  anxiety. 
A  mere  handful  of  people,  we  have  been  conserved 
in  our  right  to  the  whole  island  continent,  and  no 
colony-hunting  Power  has  ever  dreamed  of  threat- 
ening it.  For  more  than  a  century  we  have  had 
no  thought  but  to  develop  our  resources  and  make 
our  homes  comfortable.  All  our  commerce,  all 
our  produce,  crosses  the  sea  in  safety.  We  do  not 
embarrass  the  motherland  with  any  profuse  gush 
of  gratitude;  we  tactfully  place  her  quite  at  her 
ease  in  this  respect  by  taxing  her  manufactures. 

For  the  purposes  of  argument,  let  us  suppose 
that  it  is  not  Great  Britain  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  over  a  century  of  guardianship  and  un- 
molested peace,  but  some  other  Power  with  whom 
we  have  no  blood  kinship.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  if  a  supremacy  to  which  we  are  so  indebted 
should  be  in  danger,  we  should  not  strain  every 
nerve  to  prevent  its  passing  into  other  hands? 
"  No,"  we  should  say,  "  the  wardenship  of  the  seas 
is  a  question  vital  to  our  well-being;  we  have  a 
debt  of  a  century  of  security  to  pay,  and  that 
alone  will  place  us  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  Power 
that  has  protected  us  for  so  long.  We  will  hear 
of  no  change." 

That  would  be  our  attitude  even  to  a  foreign 
creditor  for  a  century  of  peaceful  development; 
and  does  the  fact  of  kinship  lessen  our  obligation? 

How  to  Pay  the  Debt. 

Australia,  we  have  seen,  has  very  special  reasons 
for  desiring  the  retention  of  sea  supremacy  in  its 
present  hands,  and  for  contributing  what  she  can 
afford  to  effect  that  purpose.  Moreover,  she  is 
the  only  great  colony  whose  hands  are  perfectly 
free  to  offer  such  aid.  We  have  no  troublesome 
military  frontiers  to  occupy  our  attention  and  ab- 
sorb our  defence  funds.  Canada,  the  Cape,  India, 
are  all  handicapped  in  this  way.  To  hold  their 
territories  for  themselves  and  for  the  Empire  is  a 
primary  duty,  and  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of 
the  mother  country  to  encourage  her  dependencies 
in  organising  their  own  defences.  In  making 
themselves  strong  against  their  respective  probable 
foes,  they  are  strengthening  the  whole  Empire,  How  , 
especially  will  this  be  the  case  with  Australia,  where 
sea  foes  are  the  only  possible  danger?  By  train- 
ing and  organising  sea  defences  we  shall  relieve 
the  motherland  of  some  anxiety  on  our  behalf; 
and,  strongest  argument  of  all,  by  training  a  young 
navy  we  shall  develop  the  arm  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  motherland  in  maintaining  the  sea 
supremacy  upon  which  our  peace  and  well-being 
''irectly  depend. 


Our  hands  are  free  and  the  way  is  clear  by  which 
we  should  do  our  duty,  both  to  England  and  to 
ourselves.  Naval  contingents,  naval  squadrons, 
are  the  auxiliaries  of  greatest  value  in  time  of 
naval  stress.  Even  a  small  reinforcement  may  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  England,  and  re-establish 
the  naval  supremacy  which  is  our  common  bul- 
wark. 

A  Clear  Path  of  Duty. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the  point.  Self-in- 
terest, gratitude,  race  feeling,  compel  one  course 
only,  to  throw  in  our  lot  absolutely  and  unre- 
servedly with  the  Empire.  How  can  we  help? 
To-day  we  are  a  care,  a  responsibility.  In  proof 
of  this,  and  that  our  need  of  sea  defence  is  greater 
than  that  of  most  other  outlying  British  posses- 
sions, we  actually  pay  for  a  fleet  to  defend  us. 
This  is  well  enough  for  a  loose  group  of  scat- 
tered colonies,  but  is  it  right  for  a  Federation? 
Is  it  not  rather  a  tacit  admission  of  impotence,  al- 
most Chinese  in  its  attitude  of  resignation? 

It  is  true  that,  passively,  we  do  contribute  to 
the  powers  of  our  fleet.  We  hold  our  harbours 
as  bases  for  our  ships,  and  will  resist  to  the  utmost 
their  entrance  by  an  enemy  to  replenish  his  coal, 
and  renew  his  cruising  life  to  our  detriment. 
Prior  to  the  stage  which  we  have  now  reached  in 
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national  growth,  mere  passive  aid,  especially  when 
given  offect  to  with  our  wonted  earnestness,  should 
the  occasion  ever  demand  it,  is  by  no  means  dis- 
creditable. Little  more,  perhaps,  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  small  section  of  the  race  thinly 
peopling  a  continent,  and  preoccupied  with  the 
work  of  development  and  settlement.  But  do  we 
propose  to  remain  in  this  very  lowly  condition  of 
national  defence  always?  When  Federation  has 
been  achieved,  and  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
stage  of  national  growth,  are  our  defences  alone 
to  remain  dwarfed? 


CAPTAIN  fea:ncis  HIXSON, 
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An  "Imported  Defence." 

The  real  defence  of  Australasia  is  thus  a  duty, 
in  which  at  present  we  have  no  part,  or,  at  best, 
an  insignificant  one.  Although  it  may  be  a  gen- 
eration or  two  before  we  are  able  to  take  any 
personal  share  in  great  fleet  actions,  can  it  be 
said  that  personal  participation  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  trade  on  our  own  coasts  and  in  our 
own  waters  is  a  duty  that  we  should  not  accept 
as  our  own?  To-day  all  our  sea  defence  is  "  im- 
ported "  from  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  globe. 
Officers  and  men  arrive,  man  the  ships,  serve  in 
them  for  three  years,  and  return  home  when  re- 
lieved by  fresh  drafts.  There  is  no  personal  par- 
ticipation by  any  Australian  in  this  work.       In 


this  matter  of  personal  participation,  as  opposed 

to  a  subsidised  force,  it  may  be  well  here  to  quote 

Admiral  Tryon: 

It  is  not  a  mere  subsidised  force  that  will  do  what  is 
wanted.  It  is  not  only  money  that  is  required  to 
produce  effective  forces,  but  it  is  the  personal  service 
of  our  countrymen  all  over  the  world.  It  is  blood 
rather  than  gold  that  is  the  basis  of  every  true  force; 
and  to  awaken  the  true  spirit,  the  Government  of  each 
colony,  the  people  of  each  colony,  should  manage,  as  far 
as  possible,  their  local  forces  during  time  of  peace. 
Unless  they  do  so  the  burden  of  cost  will  be  irksome, 
and  tiie  interest  of  the  people  in  their  maintenance — 
which  is  a  first  factor  for  success — will  not  be  evoked 

We  are  zealously,  even  tenderly,  cared  for,  but 
are  learning  none  of  the  work  for  ourselves.  If 
suddenly  called  upon  to  act  for  ourselves  we 
should  be  as  helpless  as  a  man  who  has  never  been 
more  than  a  mere  spectator  at  the  cricket  oval 
would  be,  if  suddenly  called  upon  to  keep 
wicket,  or  bowl,  or  to  take  any  other  part  in  the 
game.  Many  years'  payment  of  a  shilling,  like 
our  contributions  to  the  auxiliary  squadron,  would 
not  make  him  a  cricketer,  nor  does  it  advance  us 
one  scrap  in  naval  capacity.  "  We  are  getting 
no  forrarder."  And  worse,  this  assiduous  mater- 
nal treatment  will  atrophy  the  spirit  of  defence. 
If  we  continue  on  our  present  lines  we  shall  be  a 
nation  reared  under  glass,  making  astonishing 
grov/th,  no  doubt;  but  if  some  day  the  cucumber 
frame  be  taken  off  us,  we  shall  shiver  and  go 
down  under  the  first  hostile  breeze  that  strikes 
us.  To  put  the  matter  with  brutal  plainness, 
we  are  buying  our  defence,  instead  of  adopting 
methods  that  will  prepare  us,  and  get  us  fit  to 
do  it  for  ourselves.  There  are  some  duties  that 
no  self-respecting  person  of  ordinary  manly  spirit 
can  depute  or  hire  another  to  perform,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  nation,  defence  is  assuredly  such  a  duty. 
There  has  been  no  instance  in  history  of  a  peop'e 
who  purchased  defence  that  did  not  rue  it;  and  of  all 
the  branches  of  our  race  scattered  over  the  globe,  we 
in  Australia  have  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
only  one  possessing  a  defence  obtained,  like  the 
patrician's  ancestors  in  comic  opera,  "  by  pur- 
chase," when  in  men.  by  far  the  mos'^  important 
item,  there  is  such  good  store  in  Australia.  Will 
not  the  most  conservative  Australian  insist  with 
us  that  Federation  must  mark  a  change,  and  a 
radical  one,  in  such  an  artificial  defence  policy? 

Australia's  Maritime  Position. 

Admiral  Penrose  B^itzgerald,  in  his  "  Life  of  Ad- 
miral Tryon,"  says: — 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  them 
(Australians)— federation,  monarchy,  republic,  or  some 
new  and,  as  yet,  unheard  of  form  of  government— it  is 
certain  that  their  extensive  maritime  interests  will 
eventually  require  a  powerful  navy  for  their  protec- 
tion; and  it  will  be  on  record  in  the  archives  of  the 
various  Australasian  Governments  that  Admiral  Tryon 
had  more  to  do  with  the  initiation  of  that  navy  than 
any   other   man. 
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All  Tryou's  writings  of  the  day  go  to  prove  that 
he  intended  the  Australian  squadron  to  become 
such,  really  and  actually,  and  not  to  remain  for 
all  time   as  it  v/as  at  its  first  initiation. 

But  just  now  let  us  see  how  far  has  Admiral 
Fitzgerald's  forecast  been  justified.  Have  we 
here  the  necessary  qualification  and  conditions  for 
a  navy?  Our  great  coasting  trade  is  growing 
from  year  to  year.  Its  management,  its  general 
enterprise,  the  general  eflSciency,  and  the  superior 
type  of  seamen  engaged  in  it,  all  show  that  in 
maritime  matters  we  seem  to  have  inherited  the 
genius  of  the  old  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  trait 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  nowhere  more 
marked  than  by  the  efficiency  of  our  American 
cousins  in  the  recent  war.  A  great  coast-line,  a 
flourishing  sea  trade,  manned  by  good  seamen, 
would  in  themselves  be  evidence  enough  of  the 
existence  of  those  qualifications  in  a  people  which 
make  for  naval  ability,  but  we  have  other  evi- 
dence, and  of  the  fullest.  Love  of  sea  and  sea 
habits  are  as  marked  here  as  in  the  home  of 
the  race — our  yachtsmen  and  all  others  who  take 
to  the  sea  as  a  pastime  are  proportionately  just 
as  numerous.  On  no  possible  ground,  therefore, 
can  inability  or  lack  of  qualification  be  offered 
as  a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory,  unsound  method. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  of  Australia's  com- 
manding position,  remarked  by  the  "  Spectator." 
A  commanding  position  it  is,  indeed,  covering  al- 
most literally  a  quarter  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
It  is  in  our  power  to  make  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
practically  a  closed  sea  to  our  enemies,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  base  of  the  first  importance  and 
highest  value  in  resources  to  our  own  fleet, — a  base 
whence,  under  suitable  methods,  men,  ships,  stores, 
coal,  repairs,  all  would  be  forthcoming  on  demand, 
while  our  foes  could,  or  should,  not  be  permitted 
a  resting-place.  The  distances  offer  physical  ob- 
stacles to  our  enemies,  in  a  region  where  the  un- 
certainty of  obtaining  coal  would  face  them.  En- 
try into  such  seas  could  not  be  lightly  under- 
taken. Think,  also,  of  the  added  strength  to  an 
Empire  in  the  presence,  near  to  the  East,  of  such 
a  wholesome  and  vigorous  branch  of  the  national 
family.  No  other  competitor  is  so  fortunate  in 
this  respect.  A  strong  naval  Australia  will  dom- 
inate the  Pacific  and  the  islands,  and  anything 
which  may  be  planted  there  to  our  detriment,  or 
to  that  of  civilisation,  could  be  desired  to  "  move 
on  "  in  polite,  but  unmistakable,  terms. 

Her  Position  in  War  -time  Without  a  Fleet. 
The  commanding  maritime  position  has  an  un- 
fortunate reverse  side.  It  must  be  availed  of.  and  all 
that  it  offers  developed,  or  its  advantages  will  be 
turned  against  us.      An  island  with  fleets  to  rule 


and  to  police  the  seas  that  surround  her  has  a 
strong  position;  without  the  fleets  it  is  something 
different.  Every  yard  of  coast  is  a  possible  point 
of  attack. 

Let  us  suppose  the  fortunes  of  war  have  de- 
prived us  of  the  protection  of  the  fleet  in  these 
waters.  What  would  be  our  position?  Every 
island  in  the  Pacific  could  be  made  a  temporary 
coal  station  and  base  of  naval  attack.  Our  rich 
coasting  trade  would  be  a  veritable  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  to  an  enemy's  raider.  What  would  it 
matter  that  all  our  ports  were  securely  sealed  by 
fixed  defences?  Trade  must  move  or  die,  and 
prizes  would  be  captured  till  the  limit  of  insurance 


COMMANDER  WALTON  DRAKE, 

Acting    Naval    Commandant,    Queensland. 

is  reached.  Our  coastal  coaling  trade,  a  very  heavy 
one,  would  keep  their  bunkers  filled,  and  renew  the 
cruising  life  of  our  enemies.  Our  cables  would 
be  severed,  and  we  should  be  in  darkness  as  to  the 
course  of  events  in  the  outer  world.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  what  would  be  our  diflicul- 
ties  should  enemies  establish  themselves  in  the 
archipelagoes  which  fringe  our  northern  coast. 
Raiders  from  thence  would  have  a  safe  retreat  and 
a  safe  region  whence  to  strike  at  us.  To  clear 
them  out  would  be  like  guerilla  warfare  in  a  moun- 
tainous district  intersected  by  deep  gorges  and 
ravines.       The  navy's  duty,   that  of  keeping  the 
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business  life  of  the  land  a  going  concern  in  war 
as  well  as  in  peace,  would  be  difficult  under  any  cir- 
cumstances,— without  a  navy  our  business  would 
suffer  such  interruption  as  to  make  the  "putting 
up  of  the  shutters  "  a  by  no  means  remote  proba- 
bility. To-day  it  must  be  remembered  it  is  not 
the  raider  or  the  squadron  from  far  distant  Europe 
that  we  have  to  provide  against,  but  gentry 
whose  temporary  home  will  be  in  the  North  Paci- 
fic, a  distance  well  included  within  a  short  six 
to  ten  days'  steam  from  our  northern  shores. 

Australia's  Share  in  a  General  Disruption. 

The  European  rush  to  "  peg  out "  China  will,  of 
course,    closely    affect    Australia.       There   is   no 
necessity  to  recapitulate  recent  Eastern  history; 
the  position  to-day  is  familiar  to  all.      The  most 
populous  empire,  the  most  ancient  in  the  world's 
history,  has  folded  its  hands,  and  declared  its  im- 
potence to  resist  dismemberment.      Nearly  all  the 
European  Powers  have  rushed  to  "  peg  out,"    in- 
tending to  exploit  its  riches  and  immense  com- 
mercial possibilities.    All  have  secured  claims,  and 
each  is  strengthening  his  position.       Each  has  a 
fleet  of  war-  vessels  of  the  strength  necessary  to 
forward  its  national  interests,  and  to  the  utmost 
that  can  be  spared  from  home  ports.       It  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  the  ethics  of  the  political  and 
trade  principles  held  by  the  several  Powers;   it  is 
sufficient  that  they  are  almost  directly  opposed  in 
method,    and    sharply    divided    by    individual    in- 
terests.     If  some  malign  genius  of  unlimited  diplo- 
matic power  had  amused  himself  by  placing  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  a  relationship  offering  the 
greatest  certainty  of  quarrel,  could  he  have  placed 
them  in  a  position  more  likely  to  do  so  than  they 
are'  to-day  in  the  Far  East?      To-day  the  grum- 
blings and  growlings  are  over  shadowy  grievances — 
the  mere  prospecti   of  syndicates,   proposed   rail- 
ways, and  so  forth;  but  with  the  accomplishment 
of  many  of  these  ventures  will  come  a  new  turn 
in  Eastern  affairs;  and  we,  to  our  cost,  know  the 
bitterness  that  can  be  aroused  by  contending  rail- 
way interests.      In  China  such  are  not  likely  to  be 
settled  as  easily  as  with  us.      "  The  Chinese  Dig- 
gings "  are  not  ruled  by  a  warden,  with  power  to 
make  himself  obeyed.       Again,  to-day  there  still 
remains  so  much  China  to  scramble  over  that  it 
is  judged  better  to  bend  a  paper  railway  line  or 
the  boundary  of  a  concession  rather  than  fight;  but 
the  situation  is  full  of  interest  to  ourselves.      At 
any    moment,     even     with     prospective    railways 
and  concessions,  the  irreducible  minimum  may  be 
stumbled  upon,  and  if  retreat  is  impossible,  war 
must  ensue.       It  is  unnecessary  to  particularise, 
for  the  conditions  are  plain  to  all;    and  a  more 
explosive  condition  could  not  have  been  designed, 
in  his  happiest  moments,  by  our  friend  the  malign 


diplomatist.  Should  the  storm  burst,  from  causes 
due  either  to  Imperial  interest  or  some  purely  Aus- 
tralian question,  we  should  be  equally  bound  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  game. 

The  Probabilities  of  a  Chinese  Invasion. 

There  are  many  questions  likely  to  arise  of 
special  import  to  Australia.  Let  us  suppose  that 
happily  the  years  roll  on  in  peace,  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations  are  so  peacefully  absorbed  in  assimi- 
lating their  fragments  of  broken  China  that 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Rus- 
sia, have  established  great  provinces  to  the  north 
of  us,  each  with  its  millions  of  Chinese  subjects 
naturalised.  Is  there  not  something  more  than  a 
remote  possibility  that,  in  the  not  very  distant 
future,  our  firm  intention  to  keep  Australia  white 
may  demand  from  us  something  more  than  mere 
diplomacy  to  carry  it  out?  From  Port  Darwin  to 
China  it  is  only  a  short  six  days'  steam  voyage — 
a  distance  decreasing  gradually  with  increasing 
steam  speed.  Can  we  reasonably  expect  to  count 
upon  the  support  of  the  whole  Empire  in  arms  if 
we  are  so  squeamish  as  to  object  to  Messrs.  Herr 
von  Chinchong,  or  M.  Ah  Foo-skoffski  or  D'Yow- 
lung  coming  down  upon  us  in  their  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands? — and  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
object. 

We  can,  I  think,  count  upon  the  solid  backing  of 
the  Empire;   but  on  one  condition  only,  and  that 
is  the  reasonable  one  that  we  are  able  to  take  a 
man's  share  in  the  job  ourselves, — one  that  affects 
us  and  us  alone.      Great  Britain,  like  Providence, 
is   always   ready   to   help   those   who   help   them- 
selves, and  if,  should  the  trouble  arise,  we  are  pre- 
pared and  fitted  to  offer,  in  a  manly  way,  such  a 
contribution  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  from 
a  Commonwealth  of  millions  of  Austral  Britons  to 
prosecute  what  must  be  a  naval  war,  we  should 
have  the  whole  might  of  the  motherland  with  us. 
If,  however,  we  merely  raise  a  plaintive  wail  from 
under  our  glass  roof,  and  express  extreme  regret 
that,  owing  to  our  delicate  uprearing,  we  are  quite 
unfitted  to  take  any  personal  part  in  such  coarse 
rough-and-tumble   work,    we   might    get    a    very 
evasive  answer  to  our  plea.      As  a  group  of  scat- 
tered colonies,  when  it  was  feared  that  New  Cale- 
donia would  be  used  as  a  funnel  through  which  to 
pour  the  scum  of  French  gaols  among  their  people, 
and  they  raised   their  voice  in  protest,   they  re- 
ceived sturdy  support,  and  their  plea  was  upheld. 
Will  the  same  keen  sympathy  and  support  be  ac- 
corded to  a  Federated  Australia  that  has  neglected 
to  fit  herself  to  do  that  for  which  every  country, 
great  or  small,  should  be  prepared?    We  think  not. 
Is  it  reasonable?      Imagine    Canada    to-day     en- 
gaged in  a  frontier  dispute  with  her  neighbour,  but 
without  a  single  Canadian  ready  to  take  the  field. 
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And  yet  the  case  is  a  parallel  one,  although  we 
joyfully  admit  the  Canadian  contingency  is  hap- 
pily remote. 

Genuine  Australian  Naval  Forces* 

It  was  in  the  early  eighties  that  the  colonies,  at 
ilhe  suggestion,  and  certainly  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  Home  Government,  provided  them- 
selves with  ships  for  local  naval  defences.  They 
were  mostly  purchased  on  recommendations  made 
by  high  defence  authorities.  In  this  work  Sir 
William  Jervois  took  a  very  leading  part.  The 
war  scare  of  'S5  found  these  small  navies  ready. 
They  were  a  source  of  special  reassurance  and 
satisfaction  to  Admiral  Tryon,  at  that  time  com- 
manding the  fleet  in  these  waters.  They  relieved 
him  of  all  anxiety  as  to  raiding  forays  on  our  ports 
by  the  improvised  cruiser,  fashionable  at  that  time, 
although  no  special  efforts  were  asked  of  them, 
for  in  armament  they  could  give  an  account  of  any 
craft  of  that  type.  And  more,  they  were  even 
some  half-dozen  years  ahead  of  the  ships  of  the 
Imperial  squadron  on  this  station  in  range  of  ar- 
tillery. Their  existence  is  proof  positive  of  Aus- 
tralian ability  tor  naval  training  and  naval  work 
generally.  We  read  from  time  to  time  of  their  in- 
spection by  the  Admiral  on  the  station,  and  his 
report  is  almost  invariably  a  favourable  one,  and 
specially  comments  on  their  general  efficiency. 
Victorian  officers  have,  from  time  to  time,  quali- 
fied and  taken  high  places  at  the  gunnery  and  tor- 
pedo schools.  After  all,  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,  and  here  we  have  a  trained  naval 
force  in  most  of  the  colonies,  small  in  numbers, 
perhaps,  for  the  estimates  at  their  disposal  are 
minute,  but  they  are  valuable  support  to  our  ar- 
gument. 

Naval  and   Military  Expenditures. 

In  considering  the  sums  devoted  to  naval  and  to 
military  expenditure  in  the  colonies,  it  would  seem 
as  if  that  comic  upsidedownness,  such  a  common 
trait  in  antipodean  fauna  and  flora,  had  also  been 
made  the  basis  of  our  defence  expenditure.  It  is 
■  curious  that  an  "island"  should  set  aside  only  some 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  to  naval  defence,  and 
expend  all  the  remainder  on  land  defence,  where  we 
have  no  land  frontiers  to  defend.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this,  or  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  causes.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  local  cause 
of  some  force,  we  have  the  fact  that  popular  repre- 
sentation secures  for  the  army  the  lion's  share,  as 
they  have  by  far  the  largest  number  of  voters  and 
members.  But  we  are  not  altogether  to  blame, 
far  from  it.  Those  who  initiated,  and  have  sines 
supported,  such  a  curious  system,  are  clearly  in- 
dicated in  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Major  Gatliff,  R.M.L.I.,  Instructor  in  For- 


tiflcaiion  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 
A  stronger  indictment  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
ceive. It  is  stronger  even  than  the  gallant  Major 
supposed,  for,  with  many  others,  he  does  not  know 
that  the  "  Australian  connection  "  with  the  navy  is 
one  purely  of  accounts — a  mere  ledger  entry.  Had 
he  realised  this  he  would  not  have  distinguished 
us  as  the  "  Exception."      He  says:  — 

In  1862  the  House  of  Commons  resolved—"  That 
colonies  exercising  the  right  of  self-government  ought 
to  undertake  the  main  responsibility  of  providing  for 
their  internal  order  and  security,  and  ought  to  assist 
in  their  own  external  defence."  Three  years  later,  as 
a  corollarv  to  that,  the  Colonial  Naval  Defence  Act 
was  passed;  and  it  gave  power  to  any  colony  to  pro- 
vide vessels,  to  enrol  seamen,  and  "to  raise  and  main- 
tain a  body  of  volunteers  for  general  service  in  the 
Royal  Navy  in  emergency."  The  defence  of  our  island 
possessions  is  far  more  a  naval  question  t4ian  a  mili- 
tary one,  yet  the  local  forces  in  these  places  are  nearly 
all  miUtary,  for  the  reason  that  the  general  conditions 
of  Imperial  defence  were  but  little  understood  five 
and   thirty   years   ago. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  navj-  is  not  Imperial 
in  the  sense  that  the  army  is  Imperial,  and  except 
as  regards  Australia  none  of  the  colonies  have  any 
connection  with  it.  At  the  time  when  the  defensive 
arrangements  of  the  colonies  were  under  consideration, 
the  impoi-tance  of  the  navy  was  altogether  underrated, 
and  tlie  army  was  all  in  all.  Consequently,  all  the 
bodies  of  men  raised  were  of  the  War  Office  pattern 
rather  than  of  the  Admiralty  pattern.  As  regards  the 
self-governing  colonies,  little  was  done  towards  taking 
a  share  in  external  defence,  and  in  the  other  colonies 
no  advantage  at  all  has  been  taken  of  the  Act  of  1865. 

As  long  as  our  fleets  hold  the  command  of  the  sea, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  a  serious  military  descent  could 
be  made  on  any  island  colony;  consequently,  the  local 
forces  take  no  share  in  their  own  external  defence, 
which  is  left  to  men  who  have  come  out  from  England. 
Military  preparations  in  most  of  the  colonies  must, 
therefore,  have  the  air  of  unreality  which  attaches  to 
things  made  only  for  show,   and  not  for  use. 

V\^e  have  had,  for  instance,  the  comic  situation  of 
the  general  officer  on  the  active  list  appointed  by  the 
War  Office  to  command  the  local  forces  of  an 
Australian  colony  giving  a  public  lecture,  in  which 
he  mildly  advocated  the  abolition  of  all  Australian 
local  naval  defences, — the  object  being,  of  course, 
that  the  funds  f»r  their  maintenance  might  be  re- 
leased, and  devoted  to  increasing  the  land  forces. 
The  main  object  for  which  Australia  might,  in  this 
gallant  officer's  opinion,  find  any  use  for  her  army, 
and  to  which  she  should  devote  it,  was  the  de- 
fence of  the  Himalayas  against  Russia.  This  is 
almost  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  antipodean  up- 
sidedownness. Still,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that, 
from  an  officer  on  the  active  list,  views  so  publicly 
expressed  were  doubtless  those  of  his  military 
superiors,  and  so  we  should  gather  from  the  above 
quotations.  It  must  not  be  for  a  mo- 
ment supposed  that  military  contingents, 
if  needed,  would  not  be  immediately  forth- 
coming. "  Hands  all  Round  "  is  in  our  blood, 
perhaps  its  strongest  component.  It  has  never 
yet  been  seriously  tested.  Our  difficulty  has 
always  been  to  restrain  the  "  contingent  "  spirit 
when    it     is    plainly    not    needed.      Should  real. 
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genuine  need,  "  danger  to  kith  and  kin.'' 
arise,  what  1  know  of  the  land  I  live  in  tells  me 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  restrain  volunteer- 
ing within  manageable  dimensions,  and  a  reason- 
ably prudent  regard  for  our  own  defence. 

But  what  I  would  wish  more  particularly  to  im- 
press is  that  we  must  not  lay  out  the  whole  lines 
of  our  defence  to  suit  extreme  improbabilities, 
but  on  the  lines  demanded  by  our  actual  cir- 
cumstances and  our  local  conditions.  Anything  so 
ridiculous  as  to  lay  our  defence  scheme  with  a 
view  of  defending  somewhere  else,  and  that  some- 
where else  should  lay  out  their  scheme  with  the 
view  of  defending  us,  need  only  be  stated  to  be 
realised. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  closer  consideration 
will  be  given  to  our  defences  under  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  saner  counsels  will  prevail  in  their 


organisation,  that  they  will  be  designed  to  suit  our 
actual  conditions,  and  will  take  into  consideration 
all  that  is  so  likely  to  obstruct  the  path  of  the  new 
Power  in  the  Pacific. 

I  would  conclude  by  impressing  on  every  Austra- 
lian and  on  every  Federal  voter,  senator,  and 
statesman,  that,  although  a  big  one,  Australia  is 
still  an  island,  and  must  be  defended  like  an  island. 
Australia  alone,  of  all  the  British  possessions,  is 
able  to  follow  directly  and  undeviatingly  the  ex- 
ample of  the  mother  country,  which  is  to  man 
her  navy  with  her  sons,  and  rely  upon  it  for  her 
welfare.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  is 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
before  all  other  races.  Every  consideration, 
whether  political,  commercial,  or  geographical,  de- 
mands its  adoption  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia. 


The  Yellow  Peril  in  Queensland. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Donovan  writes  in  the  "Westminster 

Review "   on   Queensland   politics   and   federation. 

He  gives  a  very  unpleasant  view  of  the  ethics  of 

Queensland  politicians.      He  says:  — 

The  goal  of  a  successful  Queensland  politician  is  a 
life  Government  billet  at  a  salary  ranging  from  £1,000 
to  £3,500  per  annum.  When  a  big  gun  in  Queensland 
politics  shows  any  sign  of  exploding  in  his  own  camp, 
gets  incisively  critical,  or,  more  dangerous  still,  acts 
the  part  of  the  candid  friend,  his  mouth  is  irnmediately 
closed  with  a  travelling  commission  carrying  a  big 
salary  and  expenses.  .  .  .  If  he  is  a  little  fish,  he 
is  put  on  a  Royal  Commission  at  £300  a  year  and  ex- 
penses in  addition  to  his  £300  a  year  as  a  member  of 
the  liCgislative  Assembly.  ...  In  extreme  cases, 
he — the  candid  friend— has  to  be  taken  into  the  Cabinet, 
which  sometimes  ends  in  the  Cabinet  being  taken  in  by 
him.  The  rail-sitting  critic  of  a  few  years  ago  becomes 
the  Premier  of  to-day. 

It  is  a  sad  story  Mr.  Donovan  tells    of  corrupt 

politicians,  corrupt  constituencies,  and  capitalistic 

ascendency.      He  looks  to  Federation  as  a  cure  for 

all  their  political  ills:  — 

Federation  will  bring  us  statesmen,  an  honest  demo- 
cratic franchise,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time 
rid  us  of  the  Asiatic  and  coloured-labour  curse.  Under 
the  federal  flag  a  piebald  race  will  be  an  impossibility. 
.  The  desire  for  union  with  the  sister  colonies 
is  very  strong  in  Queensland,  and  in  none  of  the 
other  colonies  is  the  sentiment  in  favour  of  Australian 
nationality  so  universal  and  deep-rooted.  The  instinct 
of  the  people  tells  them  that,  unless  their  brothers 
in   the   South   stand   shoulder   to   shoulder   with    them 


in  keeping  out  the  Asiatic  and  other  coloured  aliens, 
the  greater  part  of  their  magnificent  patrimony  will 
fall  into  the  bauds  of  the  yellow  races.  Already  in 
North  Queensland  one  out  of  every  four  is  a  coloured 
alien.  At  this  rate  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time 
until  the  white  man  is  driven  out.  The  northern 
coastal  climate  being  in  favour  of  the  Chinaman, 
Japanese,  Cingalese,  Javanese,  Malayan,  and  Kanaka, 
total  exclusion  alone  can  save  Queensland  from  the 
coloured  problem  of  the  United  States,  or,  in  the  no- 
distant  future,  from  a  clear  rout  of  the  white  man 
south  of  Capricorn.  For  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  simple  negro  and  gentle  (?) 
Kanaka.  We  have  to  fight  industrially  the  hard-work- 
ing Chinamari,  and  the  hardy,  intelligent,  almost  Yankee, 
Jap.  The  Jap  has  already  captured  the  industries  of 
Thursday  Island,  a  frontier  town  near  Cape  York. 
He  is  coming  in  wholesale  during  the  last  two  years. 
In  that  time  Japanese  have  increased  in  Queensland 
from  five  hundred  to  over  three  thousand.  Japanese 
brothels  are  now  established  in  every  port  town  along 
the  coast,  and  in  a  good  many  inland  towns  as  well. 
This  glaring  yellow  curse  will,  no  doubt,  gradually  filter 
down  the  coast  to  the  Southern  colonies.  Queensland 
is  the  only  colony  of  the  group  which  signed  the 
Japanese  treaty  with  the  mother  country;  the  others 
are  keeping  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  a  possible  Japanese 
invasion.  The  Tory  Continuous  Ministry  of  Queens- 
land boasts  of  a  secret  protocol  between  the  Queens- 
land Government  and  Japan  regulating  the  admission 
of  Japanese  to  Queensland  sugar  plantations.  The 
truth  is,  the  present  dominant  party  are  under  the  in- 
fluence—a secret  but  powerful  influence — of  the  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  whatever  promotes  dividend-pay- 
ing schemes  the  law  and  the  Administration  favour.  .  . 
An  unlooked-for  evil  has  arisen.  Kanakas  are  now 
among  the  homes  of  the  people,  bringing  leprosv  and 
immorality  in  their  train.  A  Liberal  renegade  has 
said:  "It  is  sad  to  think  that  our  white  population 
is  now  providing  prostitutes  for  our  Kanaka  popula- 
tion." 
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THE    PROSPECTS    OF   FEDERATION    IN    NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  T.  E.  Tatloe,  M.H.K. 

The  education  of  the  electors  of  this  colony  on  

the  Federation  question  is  just  beginning.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  apathy  of  political 
leaders  should  have  resulted  in  New  Zealand  being 
unrepresented  at  the  recent  Federal  Conventions. 
Had  we  been  present,  two  advantages  would  have 
accrued.  We  should  have  been  able  to  urge  the 
recognition  of  this  colony's  special  interests  and 
secure  the  inclusion  in  the  Commonwealth  Bill  of 
any  necessary  provisions  to  safeguard  them,  and 
our  representatives  would  have  returned  here  tuUy 
equipped  with  authoritative  interpretations  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution affords  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  inclusion  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Common- 
wealth was  regarded  as  probable  by  those  who 
framed  it.  but  there  certainly  exists  in  the  people's 
mind  in  this  colony  the  impression  that  they  are 
asked  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution 
framed  by  Australian  statesmen  to  meet  Australian 
needs.  This  abstention  from  participation  in  the 
nation-making  movement  which  has  stirred  the 
mainland  is  probably  due  to  an  indefinite  but  very 
prevalent  conviction  that  this  colony  possesses  in- 
terests, and  a  destiny,  which  her  insular  position 
makes  it  difficult  to  merge  with  those  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth.  How  injurious  to  many 
of  our  largest  commercial  and  political  interests 
such  a  sentiment  may  prove,  a  very  brief  study  of 
the  question  will  prove. 

The  Change  in  Public  Opinion. 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  our  absence  from 
the  Federal  Convention  was  short-sighted 
policy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
presence  would  not  have  committed  the  colony  to 
an  acceptance  of  the  scheme  before  the  electors 
had  deliberately  voted  their  approval.  Six  months 
ago  the  question  of  New  Zealand's  attitude  to- 
wards the  approaching  Australian  Commonwealth 
had  not  reached  even  the  nebulous  stage  of  its 
development.  The  indifference  of  the  people,  as 
gauged  by  newspaper,  platform,  and  Parliamentary 
utterances,  was  complete.  The  gi'owth  of  public 
opinion  among  the  Australian  colonies  has  been 
duly  registered  in  the  cable  news  published  in  our 
newspaper  press,  but  the  forces  making  for  the 
birth  of  the  Commonwealth  were,  judging  by  the 
attitude  of  our  people,  regarded  as  possessing  no 
vital  import  for  this  colony.  The  contrast  be- 
tween public  opinion  of  six  months  ago    and  that 
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now  exhibited  is  remarkable.  The  explanation  of 
this  sudden  increase  in  interest  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  colony  realises  that  the  academic 
phase  of  the  movement  has  passed  away,  and  the 
limits  of  the  Union  have  now  to  be  speedily  deter- 
mined. 

"What  Has  Been  Done. 

Upon  the  present  session  of  Parliament  open- 
ing in  June,  several  questions  and  motions 
were  placed  upon  the  Order  Paper,  aimed  at  se- 
curing a  discussion  of  the  desirability  or  otherwise 
of  New  Zealand  entering  the  Commonwealth,  and 
bearing  upon  the  extent  of  our  mutual  commer- 
cial interests.  On  August  16  I  endeavoured  to 
give  a  tangible  turn  to  the  references  previously 
made.  The  time  limit  obtaining  under  our  exist- 
ing standing  orders  prevented  anything  approach- 
ing a  full  review  of  the  Commonwealth  question 
from  a  New  Zealand  standpoint,  but  I  succeeded 
in  placing  before  the  House  a  few  of  the  salient 
points  relating  to  our  trade  with  Australia,  and  of 
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the  respective  powers  proposed  to  be  exercised  by 
the  P'ederal  and  State  Parliaments.  Simultan- 
eously with  the  growth  of  Parliamentary  interest, 
the  leading  newspapers  throughout  the  colony 
seized  upon  the  question,  and  have  begun  an 
earnest  and  active  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 
The  enterprising  action  of  the  "  Lyttelton  Times  " 
in  sending  a  special  representative  to  Austi'alia  to 
investigate  and  collect  facts  and  opinions  likely 
to  aid  the  formation  of  an  accurate  public  judg- 
ment attracted  considerable  attention  throughout 
the  colony,  and  stimulated  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Seddon's  Position. 

The  Premier's  political  duties  are  very  onerous, 
and  I  assume  that  that  fact  may  explain  why  the 
only  references  he  has  made  to  the  subject  were 
frivolous,  inaccurate,  and  evasive.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  public  opinion  will  receive  no  impulse 
or  guidance  from  the  present  Ministry  until  pub- 
lic opinion  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  no 
longer  requires  either.  The  future  attitude  of  the 
Premier  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  He 
never  resists  the  popular  demands,  and  if  the 
people  show  unmistakable  signs  in  favour  of  a 
plebiscite  being  taken  on  this  question,  it  will  be 
taken;  and  if  the  decision  is  in  the  affirmative,  the 
Premier  will  reach  an  affirmative  mood  at  the 
same  moment  precisely.  This  pliancy  is,  perhaps, 
preferable  to  the  obstinate  resistance  to  reform 
usually  displayed  by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Russell,  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  who,  up  to  the  present,  has  ab- 
'stained  from  expressing  any  definite  opinion  on 
Federation. 

Federation  will  occupy  a  foremost  position  at  the 
general  elections,  to  be  held  in  December.  The 
conflicting  interests  will  demand  a  declaration  of 
faith  from  every  candidate. 

The  Attitude  of  Members  of  Parliament. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  the  members  comprising  the  present 
Parliament.  In  response  to  enquiries  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  "  New  Zea- 
land Times,"  fifty-three  members  have  ex- 
pressed opinions.  An  analysis  shows  twenty- 
three  in  favour,  seventeen  neutral,  and  thirteen  op- 
posed. The  six  Ministers  and  the  four  Maori 
members  were  not  interviewed.  The  whole  Par- 
liament favours  reciprocal  trade  arrangements 
with  Australia,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
New  Zealand  entering  the  Commonwealth.  Some 
members  have  faith  sublime  enough  to  lead  them 
to  suppose  that  if  New  Zealand  declines  to  enter 
the  Commonwealth,  she  will,  by  some  magic  of 
statecraft,  be  able  to  secure  all  the  advantages 
associated  with  free  access  to  Australian  markets, 
without  undertaking  any  of  the  risks  of  a  "  full 


partnership."  The  guarded  expresssion  used  by 
a  majority  of  members,  and  the  frank  confession 
of  others,  demonstrates  that  the  public  men  of  the 
colony  have  hitherto  been  as  negligent  in  their 
study  of  Federation  as  have  the  people  themselves. 
Every  member  urges  immediate  and  earnest  inves- 
tigation of  the  problem  from  a  New  Zealand  stand- 
point. The  commercial  aspect  is  that  which  ap- 
peals most  directly  to  them,  although  others  ex- 
press fear  lest  the  growing  manufacturing  interests 
of  this  colony  should  be  injured  or  demolished 
by  the  older-established  undertakings  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  poli- 
tical position  is  that  there  is  an  unbroken  demand 
for  exhaustive  enquiry,  and  an  absence  of  bitter- 
ness even  on  the  part  of  those  members  hostile  to 
the  movement.  It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the 
sympathies  of  a  majority  of  this  Parliament  are 
favourable  to  federating.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  supporters  of  Federation  in  the  new  Par- 
liament will  be  increased  in  numbers  as  a  result  of 
the  full  discussion  which  will  be  the  most  marked 
feature  of  the  approaching  general  elections. 

An  Impartial  Press. 

The  newspaper  press  is  approaching  the  con- 
sideration of  Federation  free  from  the  prejudices 
which  their  political  bias  imparts  to  nearly  all  ordin- 
ary issues.  As  a  result,  whatever  may  be  the  decision 
of  our  people,  it  will  not  be  easily  changed.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  months  the  leading  papers  in 
all  the  centres  of  population  have  devoted  a  lot 
of  space  to  the  controversy.  Taking  the  four 
chief  centres  we  find  the  "Auckland  Herald"  urging 
a  searching  examination  of  the  question  upon  the 
electors  as  a  pressing  duty.  In  Wellington  the 
"  Evening  Post  "  is  placing  a  carefully  prepared 
review  of  the  position,  with  its  advantages  and 
risks,  before  its  readers,  and  its  contemporary,  the 
"  New  Zealand  Times,"  is  rendering  valuable  'Ud 
on  similar  lines.  In  Christchurch  the  "  Press  ' 
and  "Lyttelton  Times"  have  sunk  party  differences, 
and  are  raising  the  question  to  the  position  it  de- 
serves to  occupy  as  a  great  national  issue.  In 
Dunedin  the  "  Otago  Daily  Times  "  recognises  that 
"Federation  will  give  a  vast  stimulus  to  trade: 
the  credit  of  the  federated  colonies  will  be  im- 
proved, and  the  Commonwealth  will  wield  a  pre- 
ponderating political  influence  in  Imperial  ques- 
tions of  commerce  to  this  quarter  of  Her  Majesty's 
possession";  whilst  the  evening  journal  is  ap- 
proaching the  question  with  an  open  mind. 

The  Fear  of  Commercial  Isolation. 
This  impartial  attitude  of  our  newspaper  press 
exactly  reflects  the  condition  of  the  public  mind. 
The  consciousness  of  New  Zealand's  isolated  posi- 
tion  has   been   more   keenly   felt   since   Australia 
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has  determined  to  federate  than  ever  before.  The 
former  rivalries  existing  between  the  seven  colonies 
of  Australasia,  as  expressed  by  the  tariff 
barriers,  are  to  disappear  over  the  bulk  of 
her  area,  and  there  is  a  growing  dread  less  further 
negligence  of  the  Commonwealth  issue  may  not 
permanently  restrict  New  Zealand's  markets,  and 
retard  the  development  of  her  industries.  At 
the  present  moment  the  commercial  aspect  of  Fed- 
eration is  receiving  principal  attention.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  all  our  large  cities  are 
discussing  the  subject,  and  they  also  urge  the  elec- 
tors to  at  once  consider  the  position.  In  several 
centres  Federation  Leagues  have  been  organised, 
and  a  vigorous  canvass  in  favour  of  Federation  is 
being  pursued.  I.iarge  public  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Invercargill  and  elsewhere,  at  which  the 
entrance  of  New  Zealand  into  the  Commonwealth 
has  been  advocated.  These  factors  and  numerous 
evidences  observable  show  that  after  a  lengthy 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament,  press,  and 
people  of  New  Zealand,  the  question  is  up  for  de- 
finite settlement. 

The  Outlook. 

No  conflict  of  race,  creed,  habit,  or  ideals!  What 
should  hinder  a  decision  in  favour  of  union?  Dis- 
tance by  land  or  water  from  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  itself  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient reason  tor  our  declining  to  take  common  ac- 
tion with  Australia  in  matters  of  common  interest, 
and  of  more  than  single  State  importance.  In 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  annual  contribu- 
tions to  the  Imperial  Navy,  the  ideal  of  Federal 
defence  has  been  approached,  and  the  danger  of  a 
standing  army  being  created  under  the  Common- 
wealth is  purely  chimerical.  The  balance  of  trade 
with  Australia  is,  at  present,  in  favour  of  this 
colony.  The  commercial  advantages  to  New  Zea- 
land inseparable  from  a  tree  exchange  of  products 
within  the  Commonwealth  area,  where  no  extreme 
conflicts  exist  regarding  conditions  of  labour,  are 
indisputable;  but  facts  must  be  carefully  collected 
and  placed  before  our  people,  showing  the  average 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  for  the  continental  in- 
dustries!, as  compared  with  those  in  this  colony. 
The  suspicions  with  which  some  Trades  Unions  in 
this  colony  have  approached  the  Federation  ques- 
tion is  justifiable. 

Our  labour  laws  tend  to  secure  high-level  condi- 
tions for  our  industrial  workers.  The  courts  con- 
stituted under  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act 
have  almost  completed  a  review  of  the  colony's 
manufacturing  interests,  with  results  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  workers.  Higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours  have  been  secured  by  many  groups 
of  workers,  and  they  naturally  view  with  appre- 
hension a  conflict  with  Australian  industrial  con- 
ditions, the  nature  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully 


ascertained.  I  believe  the  industrial  workers  here 
will  become  warm  supporters  of  Federation  when 
they  have  more  fully  studied  their  interests.  Many 
of  the  factors  essential  to  pre-eminence  in  manu- 
factures exist  in  this  colony.  Coal  in  abundance, 
water  carriage,  the  cheapest  transit  in  the  world 
at  the  door  of  every  factory,  temperate  climate, 
and  raw  material  at  prices  as  low  as  any  Aus- 
tralian State  can  obtain  them.  These  advantages, 
in  combination  with  skill  in  handicraft,  are  cap- 
able of  maintaining  our  industrial  population  at  a 
high  level  of  prosperity  if  markets  for  our  pro- 
ductions can  be  secured,  and  our  workmen  are  too 
intelligent  to  rashly  reject  proposals  which  possess 
such  significance  for  their  material  and  social  well- 
being,  and  which  are  so  potential  for  good  or  evil 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  Australian  labour  conditions 
(if  inferior  to  those  obtaining  here)  will  move 
upwards  towards  ours,  rather  than  ours,  as  a  result 
of  entering  the  Commonwealth,  should  decline. 

Victoria  and  Western  Australia  have  quite  re- 
cently expressed  approval  of  certain  of  our  in- 
dustrial laws,  and  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Best  and 
TrenwiLh,  members  of  the  Victorian  Legislature,  is 
tangible  evidence  that  that  colony  considers  some 
of  our  industrial  legislation  worthy  of  study,  if 
not  of  immediate  adoption. 

The  Farmers  in  Favour  of  Union. 

I'he  farming  population  is  largely  sympathetic 
with  the  r-'ederation  movement,  and  amongst  those 
meriibers  of  the  House  who  have  declared  their 
support,  several  of  the  most  enthusiastic  represent 
country  constituents.  Australia  is  the  only  avail- 
able export  market  for  our  most  perishable  pro- 
ducts, and  this  fact  will  be  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  colony  by  representatives  of  country  in- 
terests, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  many  who  are 
reluctant  to  accept  partnership  risks  a'hxious  to 
secure  partnership  profits  by  suggesting  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  from  the  Common- 
wealth free  markets  for  New  Zealand  products 
upon  the  basis  of  a  reciprocal  trade  treaty.  Already 
it  is  dawning  upon  those  who  think  this  "  heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose "  policy  possible  of  realisa- 
tion, that  it  savours  of  the  absurd.  What  would 
Tasmania,  as  a  Commonwealth  State,  have  to  say 
to  such  a  proposal?  After  entering  the  Common- 
wealth without  reservation,  and  largely  because 
of  the  unrestricted  trade  such  a  course  guarantees, 
is  it  conceivable  that  Tasmania  will  stand  idle 
whilst  New  Zealand  is  permitted  by  means  of  trade 
treaty  to  reap  where  she  was  too  nervous  or  too 
selfish  to  sow?  Or  is  it  conceivable  that  a  sense 
of  justice  will  permit  the  representatives  of  other 
Commonwealth  States  to  see  any  part  of  the  union 
deprived  of  their  trade  rights? 
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It  may  be  said  that  New  Zealand  could 
retaliate,  if  refused  Free  Trade  treaties 
with  the  CommouM^ealth,  by  excluding  the 
products  of  the  union  States.  This  is  very 
improbable,  because  we  cannot  produce  much  of 
what  we  import  from  Australia,  whereas  Com- 
monwealth States  would  be  able  to  produce  and 
supply  the  description  of  products  we  at  present 
export  to  Australia.  Our  exports  last  year  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania  were  valued  at  £1,475,157, 
whilst  our  imports  only  reached  a  total  value  of 
£l,158,St)5;  and  if  we,  prompted  by  revenge  or 
other  motives,  sacrifice  that  trade,  the  loss  would 
be  distributed  over  six  States,  whereas  the  loss  of 
our  export  trade  would  have  to  be  borne  exclu- 
sively by  ourselves. 

General  Acceptance  of  Commonwealth  Bill. 

'The  intricacies  of  Federal  finance  are  being 
carefully  discussed  and  explained  by  the 
leading  newspapers.  All  phases  of  the 
financial  problem  are  arousing  interest,  but  the 
fact  that  the  adjustment  of  accounts  is  to  be  so 
largely  on  a  population  basis  reduces  hostility  to 
the  Federation  proposals.  No  serious  objection  is 
urged  against  the  proposal  to  give  the  Federal 
Governmeut  exclusive  control  of  matters  relating 
to  trade  and  commerce,  defence,  justice,  quaran- 
tine, and  the  other  subjects  specified  in  Part  V.  of 
the  Commonwealth  Constitution.  These  are  gen- 
erally recognised  as  of  Commonwealth  interest. 
The  hesitancy  existing  is  largely  due  to  the  ab- 
sence in  the  Constitution  of  a  specification  of  the 
powers  and  rights  of  the  individual  States.  These 
have  to  be  inferred,  and  the  lay  mind  does  not 
readily  grasp  the  extent  of  the  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  State 
Parliam_ent.  As  the  discussion  of  the  question 
proceeds,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  should  be  slower  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tion than  have  been  the  electors  of  the  sister 
colonies.  When  our  people  clearly  realise  that 
all  questions  within  the  scope  of  our  domestic 
policy  are  entirely  vested  in  the  State  Parlia- 
ment, their  decision  will  be  more  readily  expressed. 

New  Zealand  Must  Inevitably  Federate. 
There  is  almost  universal  consent  given  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  New  Zealand  must  inevitably  federate, 
but  our  colonists  must  be  immovably  convinced 
that  their  will  shall  be  expressed  without  any  in- 
terference on  land,  labour,  and  liquor  laws  and  re- 
forms, whilst  they  are  equally  jealous  of  their 
control  of  the  education  system  and  of  social 
legislation  already  accomplished.  The  rapid  reali- 
sation of  an  Australian  Commonwealth  is  largely 
due  to  its  advocacy  by  numbers  of  Australia's  most 
eloquent   and    capable    public    men.       The    recent 


apathy  of  our  public  men  is  only  at  present  re- 
placed by  a  spirit  of  hesitancy.  Neither  of  the 
recognised  political  parties  stands  in  support  of 
federation.  Notwithstanding  these  discouraging 
features,  it  is  clear  that  an  irresistible  aemand  is 
rapidly  developing,  which  will  bring  the  people  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
decide  the  momentous  question  at  issue.  Had 
either  of  our  political  leaders  of  to-day  been  men 
possessed  of  imagination,  such  as  gave  Sir  George 
Grey  his  power  to  conceive  ideals  and  win  the 
people  to  their  support,  the  awakening  of  New  Zea- 
land on  this  question  would  not  have  been  so  long 
delayed.  In  1S91  Sir  George  Grey,  who  had  been 
one  of  New  Zealand's  representatives  to  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  of  that  year,  laid  his  views  upon 
the  great  issues  then  being  raised,  before  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament  upon  his  return.  He  sug- 
gested the  adoption  of  certain  resolutions  bearing 
upon  Australian  and  Imperial  Federation.  The 
former  was  framed  as  follows: — "  That  a  form  of 
Federation  shall  be  adopted  which  will  enable  ad- 
jacent British  colonies  to  federate  for  their  com- 
mon welfare,  such  Federation  to  be  validated,  if 
necessary,  by  au  Act  of  the  British  Parliament." 
This  suggestion  was  embodied  in  a  speech,  in  the 
course   of   which   he   said: — • 

Considering  all  these  points,  I  confess  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  better  to  federate  with  Aus- 
tralasia ornot.  Butlamcertaiothat  the  objections  which 
have  recently  been  made  to  it  that  I  have  heard  are 
not  of  vei-y  much  validity,  of  that  I  feel  confident. 
To  federate  with  Australasia  would  hold  out  many  ad- 
vantages. In  the  first  place,  free  trade  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  Australian  colonies  would  give  to  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  world  a  commercial  lift  which 
you  can  hardly  conceive  the  value  of.  I  firmly  believe 
that  both  colonies  would  go  fast  ahead.  Just  remem- 
ber our  isolated  position  in  the  world.  We  have  no 
nations  to  the  south  of  us;  the  whole  of  that  immense 
part  of  the  globe  is  unoccupied;  we  have  no  one  to 
trade  with  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  But  each  of 
these  two  countries  produces  exactly  what  the  other 
requires,  and  the  populations  are  increasing  rapidly: 
and  I  say  that  the  trafiic  of  four  millions  of  people — 
of  four  millions  of  people  with  one  another — would 
produce  mercantile  wealth,  the  importance  of  which 
you  can  hardly  estimate.  .  .  .  These  facts  all  fur- 
nish strong  arguments  in  my  mind  in  favour  of  union 
upon   proper  terms. 

It  was  from  Sir  George  Grey  that  the  radical 
land  policy  and  franchise  laws  of  this  colony  re- 
ceived their  inspiration,  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  no  public  man  of  his  calibre  is  avail- 
able in  New  Zealand  to-day  so  well  qualified  as  he 
was  to  inform  public  opinion  on  the  national  issues 
now  stirring  the  people.  Competent  judges  pre- 
dict that  the  prominence  nov."  occupied  by  the  Fed- 
eration question  in  New  Zealand  will  result  in  an 
expression  of  the  electors  being  obtained  by  refer- 
endum vote  vcrj' soon  after  the  Parliament  meets  in 
IJiOO,  and  that  there  are  good  prospects  of  a  com- 
plete Australasian  Commonwealth  being  consum- 
m.ated  on  the  eve  cf  the  twentieth  century. 
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IV.-THE   FOURTH   TEST   MATCH.* 

Br  A.  C.  Maclaeen,  Captain  of  the  Euglish  Eleven. 


As  a  proof  of  the  enormous  interest  taken  in 
these  England  and  Australian  matches,  all  the 
seats  on  the  Old  Trafford  Ground  had  heen  booked 
a  month  before  the  match  took  place.  I  drop 
the  word  "  Test,"  because,  if  applicable  in  Austra- 
lia, where  matches  are  played  to  a  finish,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  in  England,  where  a  draw  will  always 
save  a  side,  however  hopeless  the  position.  The 
idea  of  playing  five  matches,  and  only  allowing 
three  days  for  each  match,  has  not  worked  out 
well,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  last  game  at 
the  Oval;  for,  out  of  the  four  played,  only  one  has 
been  brought  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

Australia  Responsible  for  the  Draw. 

The  first  game  at  Nottingham  was  only 
drawn  owing  to  the  unnecessarily  slow 
scoring  on  a  perfect  wicket  by  the  Aus- 
tralians on  the  first  day  who,  against  a 
decidedly  weak  bowling  side,  took  a  whole  day  to 
compile  a  trifle  over  200  runs.  This,  alone,  lost 
them  the  match,  and  I  feel  sure  that  on  that  oc- 
casion several  opportunities  of  scoring  were 
missed,  for  we  have  not  in  England  to-day  two 
men  who,  on  a  scoring  wicket,  can  prevent  a  fine 
batting  side  obtaining  300  runs,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main at  the  wickets  all  day.  Rain  prevented 
any  play  on  the  last  day  of  the  third  match  at 
Leeds,  and  the  match  just  concluded  at  Manchester 
makes  the  third  draw;  a  result  due,  according  to 
most  of  the  papers,  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
-chances  were  not  accepted  by  the  Englishmen.  But 
I  saw  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  when  Worrall 
and  Trumper  were  missed  at  the  wicket,  Lilley  had 
a  finger  so  bruised  that  the  doctor  thought  the 
same  was  broken.  The  only  other  real  chance, 
and  that  a  difficult  one,  was  when  Darling  was 
let  off,  at  mid-off,  from  a  powerful  drive.  The 
chance  in  question  occurred  in  the  second  innings 
©f  the  Australians,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
:Sideration  that  we  fielded  out  from  6.20  on  the  Mon- 
day up  to  5.£0  on  Wednesday,  there  was  surely 
:some  excuse  if  a  catch  was  dropped.    Little  notice. 


*  All  rights  reserved.  This  article,  together  with  the 
others  of  the  series,  has  been  written  exclusively  for 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  four 
catches,  three  of  which  were  easy  ones,  were 
dropped  by  the  Australians.  In  every  big  match 
that  is  played  there  are  always  so  many  chances 
not  accepted,  and  very  often  by  a  fine  effort  a 
fieldsman  will  just  touch  the  ball,  which,  neverthe- 
less, by  many  reporters  is  termed  a  chance. 

In   Defence  of  the  Crowd. 

The  chief  features  of  this  match  were  the 
fine  innings  of  Hayward  and  Noble,  and 
the  bowling  of  Bradley  and  Young.  Hay- 
ward  has  never  played  quite  so  brilliantly  as 
on  this  occasion,  for  he  never  gave  the  semblance 
of  a  chance  throughout  his  long  innings,  and  was 
only  caught  at  mid-off  when  he  had  put  together 
130  by  sterling  cricket,  in  attempting  to  force  the 
game  when  Young  joined  him.  To  Noble,  also, 
the  greatest  praise  is  due,  for  his  patience  alone 
extricated  his  side  from  what  once  appeared  as 
certain  defeat.  Nothing  would  tempt  him,  and 
ball  after  ball,  if  only  a  couple  of  inches  outside 
the  off  stump,  was  left  severely  alone  from  the 
commencement  of  his  first  innings  right  up  to  the 
finish  of  his  second  knock.  During  his  second 
innings,  when  to  all  it  appeared  as  if  the  game, 
from  an  Australian  point  of  view,  was  saved,  the 
crowd  indulged  in  what  is  generally  termed,  by 
lookers-on  who  do  not  hear  all  the  remarks  hurled 
at  cricketers'  heads,  as  good-natured  chaff,  owing 
to  his  excessive  caution  adopted  up  to  the  finish 
of  his  patient  innings.  No  remark,  however,  dis- 
turbed the  batsman,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  chaff  from  a  crowd  whose  pa- 
tience he  had  utterly  worn  out.  If  ever  there 
was  an  excuse  for  a  crowd,  this  was  the  occasion; 
for,  as  one  of  our  side  remarked,  in  reply  to  one 
of  our  opponents  who  ironically  said  he  thought 
only  barracking  took  place  in  Australia,  no  Eng- 
lishman hud  given  such  a  display  of  stonewalling 
before  an  Australian  crowd  when  he  was  in  their 
countiy.  This,  however,  was  only  said  in  defence 
of  the  crowd;  and  from  a  cricketing  point  of  view 
I  can  honestly  say  that  the  excellence  of  Noble's 
display  for  his  side  was  not  lost  on  one  of  his 
opponents, 
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The  "Folio won"  Rule  a  Mistake. 

Both  Bradley  and  Young  bowled  exti-emely 
well  in  the  first  Innings  of  the  Australians, 
as  their  figures  will  show,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
follow-on  took  place  that  their  bowling  was  really 
collared,  when  Young's  knee  was  so  swelled  that 
he  was  unable  to  put  any  weight  on  the  right 
leg,  which  prevented  hira  playing  for  ten  days 
afterwards.  There  was  naturally  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  "  follow-on  "  rule  being  all  wrong, 
and  ev«rj'one  knows  that  the  margin  of  80  was 
increased  to  120  runs  not  so  long  ago;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  very  great  many  cricketers  of  the 
day  failed  to  see  that  there  was  much  improvement 
in  the  alteration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  on 
many  occasions  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  side  to 
follow  on  although  it  has  had  all  the  worst  of  the 
game,  and  that  a  side  which  has  played  the  worst 
should  on  any  occasion  be  given  an  advan- 
tage, however  slight,  must  be  wrong.  Many  of 
those  playing  to-day,  when  asked  their  opinion 
prior  to  the  last  alteration  of  the  rule,  expressed 
a  hope  that  there  would  be  no  "  follow-on,"  and  a 
captain  be  allowed  to  declare  his  innings  closed 
any  time  after  the  luncheon  interval  on  the  second 
day,  instead  of  only  on  the  last  day's  play.  This 
proposition  will,  at  any  rate,  be  brought  forward 
before  the  Marylebone  C.C.  again. 

Darling's  Objection  to  Tyldcslcy  Fielding. 
It  has  been  stated  in  most  papers  that 
there  was  some  unpleasantness  caused  ow- 
ing to  Darling's  refusal  to  allow  Tji- 
desley  to  field  for  Hayward,  when  the 
latter  was  suffering  from  slight  sunstroke  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  day's  play.  "  The  Field," 
usually  so  accurate,  was  wide  of  the  mark  in  its 
remark  that  Darling  would  only  allow  Tyldesley 
to  come  out  as  substitute  provided  that  Hayward 
did  not  come  in  to  bat  again.  Tyldesley  is  one 
of  the  finest  men  in  the  field,  indeed  he  has  no 
superior  in  England,  and  on  my  asking  Darling 
if  he  would  kindly  allow  a  substitute  for  Hayward, 
he  asked  whom  I  wanted.  "Tyldesley,"  was  my 
reply.  "  That  is  asking  rather  much,"  said  Dar- 
ling; "  but  if  you  like  to  have  Rhodes  you  can 
send  for  him,"  and  so  the  matter  ended.  It  was 
only  decided  at  the  last  minute  on  Monday  that 
Hearne  should  play  for  Brown.  That  place  lay 
between  Tyldesley  and  Hearne,  it  having  been  de- 
cided that  Rhodes  should  stand  down  a  few  days 
before  the  match  took  place.  But  at  Leeds  it  was 
different,  for  Tyldesley  was  there  in  case  of  an 
accident  in  the  field  to  anyone.  In  my  opinion 
Darling  was  perfectly  justified  in  his  action,  for 
Tyldesley  is  a  shade  better,  or  rather  safer,  field 


than  Hayward,  and  the  rule  is  clear  enough  on  the 
point,  reading  as  follows: 

'•Rule  37.— A  substitute  shall  be  allowed  to  field  or 
run  between  wickets  for  any  player  who  may,  during 
the  match,  be  incapacitated,  from  illness  or  injury,  but 
for  no  other  reason,  except  with  consent  of  the  opposite 

^'"^Rule  38.— In  all  cases  where  a  substitute  shall  be 
allowed,  the  consent  of  the  opposite  side  shall  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  person  to  act  as  substitute,  and  the 
place  in  the  field  which  he  shall  take. 

Thus  a  captain  who  allowed  the  substitute 
could,  if  he  so  wished  it,  order  him  to  stand  short- 
slip  to  a  fast  bowler  on  a  crumbled  wicket,  when, 
as  everyone  knows,  nine  out  of  ten  catches  are 
made  in  the  slips  when  a  wicket  has  broken  up.  If 
such  a  thing  was  done,  which  would  be  quite  law- 
ful, owing  to  this  absurd  rule,  then  there  would  be 
some  reason  for  an  outcry. 

Hill  and  Brown  were  unable  to  play  for  their 
respective  sides,  the  former,  who  looked  far  from 
well,  having  been  troubled  with  a  bad  throat, 
in  fact  he  had  spent  a  fortnight  in  a  private  hos- 
pital, and  the  latter  had  received  a  nasty  blow 
on    the    thumb    the    Saturday    before    the    match. 

England  at  the  Wickets- 
England  won  the  toss,  and  went  in  to  bat;  but,  > 
owing  to  a  very  heavy  dew  in  the  night,  for  the 
first  hour  the  wicket  most  certainly  helped  the 
bowlers,  the  ball  making  a  mark  on  the  wicket 
every  time  it  pitched,  and  at  times  took  the  top 
off.  Noble  and  Jones  shared  the  bowling  against 
Fry  and  Quaife,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before 
Quaife  was  easily  caught  by  Darling,  standing  very 
close  in  at  forward-short-leg  off  Noble.  From  the 
number  of  balls  that  got  up  and  beat  the  bat,  it 
was  evident  that  the  wicket  was  none  too  easy, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  first  eight 
batsmen  no  less  than  seven  received  body  blows 
from  .Tones.  No  sooner  had  Ranjitsinhji  joined 
Fry  than  the  latter  pulled  a  ball,  that  ought  to 
have  gone  for  four,  into  his  wicket.  Noble  was 
bowling  particulai-ly  well,  and  on  my  joining  Ran- 
jitsinhji the  score  was  taken  to  47,  when  my 
partner  was  caught  at  mid-off  in  attempting  to 
force  a  good  length  ball,  which  hung  a  trifle; 
the  ball  tlew  up  in  the  air  instead  of  along 
the  ground.  Then  Jackson  came  in,  only  to  see- 
me  clean  bowled  by  a  ball  that  came  back  consider- 
ably; but  I  had  never  been  comfortable,  and  one- 
half  as  good  would  have  been  sufficient  for  me  that 
day. 

Hayward  and  Jackson. 

Hayward,     who     has     been     scoring     so     con- 
sistently  this   season,   joined   Jackson,   and,   after 
patient  defence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  runs  came- 
steadily,  and   from  the  manner  in  which  both  bats- 
men  drove    almost   good    length    balls    along   the- 
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ground  between  mid-off  and  cover,  it  was  a  sure 
proof  that  the  wicket  had  dried  very  considerably, 
and  we  hoped  our  troubles  would  be  over  for  a 
time.  Jackson  made  one  magnificent  drive  to  the 
right  of  cover  for  four.  Noble,  who  had  bowled  in 
his  best  form,  was  given  a  rest  for  Howell,  and 
Trumble  took  the  ball  from  Jones.  But  the  bats- 
men seemed  to  appreciate  Howell,  forcing  any 
short-pitched  ball  away  on  the  leg  side,  and  mak- 
ing some  powerful  off-drives,  and  as  Trumble  at 
the  other  end  was  being  played  in  the  middle  of 
the  bat,  the  two  original  bowlers  came  on  again. 
The  change  was  successful.  Just  before 
the  luncheon  interval,  Jones  got  Jackson 
caught  at  short-slip  off  a  short  ball, 
the  batsman  in  the  previous  over  hav- 
ing received  a  uasty  blow  on  the  elbow  from 
the  fast  bowler.  The  outgoing  player  had  put 
on  60  with  Hayward,  of  which  his  share  was  44, 
made  in  his  very  best  style,  his  driving  and  leg 
play  being  of  the  highest  order.  After  lunch  the 
score  rose  steadily,  althougji  Brockwell,  the  new 
comer,  did  not  appear  too  comfortable  to  Noble,  who 
from  the  start  had  bowled  much  the  best.  Hay- 
ward,  on  the  other  hand,  played  all  the  bowling 
with  the  .greatest  confidence,  scoring  all  round  the 
wicket,  without  in  any  way  forcing  the  game.  At 
154,  however,  Brockwell  was  easily  caught  at  mid- 
on  in  what  looked  like  an  attempt  to  place  the 
ball  over  mid-on's  head,  and  not  far  enough  to  be 
a  chance  to  the  outfield.  A  somewhat  peculiar 
stroke,  which  he  often  brings  off. 

The  Stand  of  the  Innings. 

Lilley  now  joined  Hayward.  and  the 
stand  of  the  innings  took  place,  the 
score  being  taken  from  154  to  267  in  ninety-five 
minutes.  Hayward  completed  his  50  after  batting 
two  hours,  and  then  proceeded  to  score  twice  as 
fast,  making  in  quick  succession  three  splendid 
cuts  for  4.  Howell  and  Trumble  were  tried  again, 
in  place  of  Noble  and  Jones,  and  then  Jones  once 
more,  and  Laver  at  the  opposite  end.  The  bowling 
at  this  stage  was  completely  collared,  and  I  never 
remember  seeing  so  many  leg  balls  bowled  in  such 
an  important  match,  Jones  being  very  much  at 
fault  in  this  respect,  Lilley  getting  him  away  time 
after  time  to  the  leg  boundary,  so  much  so  that 
Dai-ling  went  long-leg,  standing  some  thirty  yards 
from  the  boundary.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  his 
new  place  when  he  had  a  catch  right 
into  his  hands  from  Lilley,  which,  however, 
was  dropped,  to  the  delight  of  a  crowd  that  did  not 
altogether  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  Jones 
bowled  short  at  the  batsman's  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  catch  on  the  leg  side.  There  was  every 
excuse  tor  the  let  off,  owing  to  the  sun  being  in  the 
eves   of  the   fieldsman,       Laver  was   the   man   to 


bring  about  a  separation,  getting  Lilley  out  Ibw. 
for  a  plucky  innings  of  58,  who  played  confident 
cricket    from    the    commencement   of   his    innings. 

Hayward's  Fine  Effort. 

Young  came  in,  with  the  total  at  267;  but  to  the 
surprise  of  most  people  he  had  no  difficulty  in  driv- 
ing Jones  for  4,  between  point  and  cover,  more 
than  ouce,  and  Hayward,  realising  that  one  of  the 
tail  end  was  in  with  him,  commenced  to  force  the 
game,  and  runs  came  rapidly,  chiefly  off  Jones. 
With  the  score  at  224  Howell  got  the  Surrey 
man  caught  at  mid-off  in  attempting  to  hit  a  good 
length  one  over  the  fieldsman's  head,  his  brilliant 
innings  of  130  lasting  four  hours  and  a  quarter. 
Of  his  many  fine  performances,  all  who  know  him 
will  agree  that  this  one  ranks  first.  Going  in  as 
he  did,  when  his  side  was  in  a  terrible  knot,  he  not 
only  gave  no  chance,  but  also  never  made  any- 
thing approaching  a  bad  stroke.  His  drives  past 
right  and  left  of  cover  were  as  near  perfection  as 
could  be,  and  if  ever  he  lifted  one,  it  went  fast 
and  clean  over  the  in-fields'  heads,  and  any  ball 
short  on  the  leg  stump  was  always  pushed  away 
for  runs.  His  cutting,  too,  was  crisp,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  if  some  of  our  men  have  not 
played  quite  up  to  their  form,  Hayward,  at  any 
rate,  is  a  belter  batsman  this  year  than  he  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Bradley  followed,  aftei-  Hearne  had  been 
caught  in  the  deep  field,  and  he  proceeded 
to  lasli  out  at  everything,  two  of  his  hits  off 
Trumble  going  over  the  rails  on  the  leg  side,  and 
on  being  given  a  shorter  length  ball,  he  lay  back 
and  hit  it  hard  and  high  over  covers  head.  At 
the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  scored 
23  out  of  the  37  put  on  for  the  last  wicket.  Young 
being  bowled  for  a  very  useful  41,  in  compiling 
which  he  gave  a  chance  in  the  slips.  The  wickets 
fell  thus:  one  for  14,  two  for  18,  three  for  47,  four 
for  47,  five  for  107,  six  for  154,  seven  for  262,  eight 
for  325,  nine  for  337,  and  ten  for  372.  Of  the 
bowlers,  we  all  thought  Noble  did  best.  He  cer- 
tainly got  the  batsmen  in  difficulties  more  often 
than  anyone  else. 

The  Australian  Innings. 

With  seven  or  eight  minutes  left  for 
play,  Laver  and  Kelly  came  in  to  face 
Young  and  Bradley,  and  after  a  bye  had  been 
scored,  Laver  was  caught  at  the  wicket  in  attempt- 
ing to  pull  a  good  length  one  from  Bradley  round. 
Howell  followed,  and  with  Kelly  played  out  time. 

Next  morning  there  was  again  an  enormous  at- 
tendance, when  the  two  not-out  batsmen  again 
faced  Young  and  Bradley,  and  after  Kelly  had 
cut  the  latter  for  a  single  and  four  in  his  first 
over,  and  Young  had  bowled  a  maiden,  a  tremen- 
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•dons  shout  heralded  the  downfall  of  Howell,  he 
being  eJean  bowled  by  one  of  Bradley's  fastest 
yorkers.  Worrall  joined  Kelly,  and  before  he 
had  scored,  miss-hit  one  to  Brockwell;  but  the  ball 
scarcely  travelled  far  enough  to  allow  the  fields- 
man to  catch  him.  Kelly  then  got  Young  away  to 
the  leg  boundary;  but  that  was  his  last  hit,  for 
the  Essex  man  then  beat  him  all  the  way  with  one 
of  his  best,  that  came  in  considerably  with  his 
arm,  a  ball  that  might  have  bowled  anybody  out. 
Noble  joined  Worrall,  but  after  fifteen  minutes' 
careful  play,  which  produced  11  runs,  Bradley  beat 
the  Victorian  with  one  that  took  the  top  of  the  off 
«tump,  breaking  back  quite  three  inches;  indeed, 
the  bowling  up  to  this  point  had  been  excellent. 
Thus  four  good  men  were  out  for  26.  Gregory, 
who  was  now  Noble's  partner,  put  Bradley  to  leg 
for  S  in  his  best  style,  and  then  Noble  drove  Young 
for  4. 

A  Collapse  and  a  Recovery. 

Then  matters  quietened  down  again,  until 
Syd.  Gregory  stepped  in  front  of  his  wicket 
to  play  Young  to  leg,  but,  missing  the  ball,  he  had 
to  retire  Ibw.,  a  decision  that  did  not  give  satis- 
faction to  our  opponents,  the  score  standing  at 
35  for  five  wickets.  Trumper  followed,  and  treated 
the  spectators  to  some  delightful  strokes,  hitting 
a  3  and  two  4's  in  quick  succession,  the  first  a 
lovely  drive  to  the  off,  the  second  a  hit  to  leg,  and 
the  third  a  cut  through  the  slips;  but  after  scor- 
ing 14,  and  appearing  to  all  as  if  he  was  in  for  a 
big  score,  Young  got  past  him  as  at  Leeds  with  the 
same  ball  that  defeated  Kelly,  and  many  spectators 
were  in  a  way,  sorry  to  see  him  go,  as  he  is  with 
Englishmen  quite  the  most  popular  batsman,  scor- 
ing, as  he  does,  with  such  alacrity  and  graceful- 
ness. With  only  53  up,  and  six  men  out,  the 
captain  came  in,  but  after  scoring  4  Young  got 
past  his  defence,  and  his  men  appeared  to  be  in 
a  very  tight  place.  Hugh  Trumble,  however,  with 
the  lion  heart,  put  a  better  complexion  on  the  game 
for  his  side,  as  he  has  done  over  and  over  again  on 
previous  occasions,  and  that,  too,  when  he  has  got 
through  a  lot  of  work  with  the  ball.  But  I  must 
not  forget  Noble,  who  was  playing  away  in  steady 
fashion  at  the  other  end  whilst  disaster  followed 
disaster. 

The  Victorian  at  once  got  to  work, 
and  played  almost  a  forcing  game:  his 
first  hit  was  to  leg  for  4,  off  Young,  and  then 
followed  a  lucky  snick  through  the  slips  for  a  like 
number  off  the  same  bowler.  His  first  4  off 
Bradley  was  a  similar  stroke,  and  perhaps  he  was 
a  trifle  lucky  with  another  snick,  which  might, 
possibly,  just  have  been  a  chance.  The  score  rose 
to  77,  and  then  both  bowlers  wgre  given  a  rest,  the 
game  having  been  in  progress  one  hour  and  thirty- 
five  minutes.       Brockwell  came  on  with  Hearne, 


but  the  former,  being  a  trifle  on  the  short  side, 
Noble  cut  him  for  4  twice  in  perfect  style,  the  last 
stroke  bringing  up  the  century  at  five  minute^ 
past  one.  This  brought  back  Young  and  Bradley, 
as  Hearne  came  off  also  at  the  other  end;  but  the 
score  mounted  by  degrees,  and  Ranjitsinhji  and 
Jackson  then  had  one  over  each  before  luncheon  at 
].30.  Noble  seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  taken 
root,  so  confidently  and  well  did  he  keep  the  ball 
out  of  his  wicket,  and  at  luncheon  time  the  part- 
nership had  realised  73  runs,  Noble  not  out  34, 
and  Trumble  not  out  39. 

During  luncheon  time,  owing  to  several  persons 
having  climbed  on  to  the  roof  of  a  refreshment 
room  on  the  far  side  of  the  ground,  the  building 
collapsed  with  a  loivi  report;  but  luckily  no  one 
was  seriously  injured. 

On  resuming  the  game,  Trumble  was  at  once  caught 
at  cover-slip  off  Bradley  for  a  very  meritorious  44, 
the  total  being  139,  and  the  partnership  having 
realised  82  runs,  made  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
On  Iredale  joining  Noble,  the  latter  obtained  4 
off  each  bowler,  and  then,  with  his  score  one  short 
of  50,  he  received  a  nasty  blow  on  the  thumb. 
Hearne  took  the  ball  from  Young,  and  Noble 
csmpleted  his  50,  after  having  been  at  the  wickets 
for  two  hours  and  three-quarters.  Iredale  then 
snicked  one  from  Hearne  for  4,  and  Jackson  came 
on,  only  to  be  cut  square  for  4  by  Noble,  whose 
partner  at  the  other  end  got  the  ball  away  three 
times  for  4  off  Bradley,  one  being  a  miss-hit 
through  the  slips. 

The  Close  of  the  Innings. 

After  scoring  a  most  useful  31  out  of  56,  Iredale 
was  caught  at  the  wicket  off  a  rather  short  ball 
that  got  up  a  trifle  high.  The  outgoing  batsman 
scarcely  playevd  in  his  best  form,  which,  perhaps, 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  owing  to  his  not  having 
had  so  much  cricket  as  his  colleagues  since  he 
has  been  down  with  the  measles.  Jones  followed, 
and  after  having  three  wild  hits  Jackson  clean 
bowled  him,  the  innings  closing  for  196,  of  which 
total  Noble's  share  was  60,  which  took  him  three 
hours  and  ten  minutes  to  compile.  His  innings,  if 
slow  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view,  never- 
theless was  of  the  utmost  value  to  his  side,  and  all 
the  more  praiseworthy  owing  to  the  fact  that  at 
tht/  time  he  was  at  the  wickets  no  chance  could 
be  urged  against  him,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, only  one  ball  really  beat  him.  His  chief 
strokes  were  some  lovely  square  cuts,  and  a  push 
off  the  legs  for  a  single  occasionally,  and  his  driv- 
ing, what  little  there  was,  could  not  have  been 
better. 

I  am  very  confident  about  our  bowling 
having  been  better  this  innings  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion  this  season  against  the  Australians. 
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Young  took  four  for  79,  and  Bradley,  who  un- 
doubtedly bowled  better  than  anyone  in  the  match, 
took  five  for  G7.  The  fielding  was  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  Quaife  being  brilliant  especially. 

The  Visitors  Follow  On. 

With  a  lead  of  176  we  again  took 
the  field  at  3.55,  Noble  and  Worrall  going 
to  the  wickets,  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of 
Darling,  as  far  as  the  first-named  was  concerned, 
at  any  rate.  Young  and  Bradley  again  shared  the 
attack,  tlie  latter  from  the  Stretford  end.  As 
happened  in  his  first  innings,  Worrall  miss-hit 
one  from  Bradley,  which  this  time  went  into  the 
wicket-keeper's  hands,  standing  back.  The  ball, 
however,  was  not  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  considering  how  painful  his  hand  was,  there 
was  every  excuse  for  Lilley;  but  the  mistake  meant 
a  very  great  deal  to  us,  for  runs  came  fast,  40 
being  scored  in  half  an  hour.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  bowling  that  was  so  deadly  in  the 
first  innings  was  easy  to  knock  about,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  two  successful  bowlers  of  the 
first  innings  were  feeling  the  effects  of  having 
bowled  from  eleven  in  the  morning.  Jackson  and 
Hearne  came  on  just  before  40  went  up,  and  at 
50  Hearne  gave  up  the  ball  to  Brockwell.  With 
the'  score  at  GO,  and  no  separation  having  taken 
place,  Hayward  came  on,  witli  the  result  that  Wor- 
rall straight  drove  him  for  4,  and  then  pulled 
him  high  for  a  like  number,  and  as  Noble  was 
playing  the  changes  with  such  ease.  Young  and 
Bradlc-y  had  another  turn  at  opposite  ends  to  that 
from  which  they  began. 

Worrall  completed  his  50  out  of  87 
on  the  board;  but  after  adding  3  more,  he 
was  easily  caught  at  short-leg  behind  the  umpire 
off  a  poor  ball,  the  batsman  quietly  placing  it 
into  the  fieldsman's  hands.  He  made  some  fine 
drives  and  pulls,  but  was  lucky  in  not  being  taken 
behind  the  wicket  with  his  score  at  1.  On 
Trumble  coming  in,  Ranjitsinhji  bowled,  to  allow 
the  bowlers  to  change  ends,  with  the  result  that 
Trumble  was  brilliantly  caught  at  short  slip  off 
Bradley,  117  being  on  the  board. 

A  Fine  Stand. 

Trumper,  who  came  next,  was  missed 
first  ball  at  the  wicket,  and  if  Wor- 
rall's  let-off  was  serious  this  was  more  so, 
as  Trumper's  innings  the  next  morning  proved. 
Noble  completed  his  50  in  close  upon  two  hours, 
and  with  no  further  loss  occurring  that  evening, 
the  score  stood  at  142  for  two  wickets,  Noble  not 
out  59.  and  Trumper  not  out  18. 

Our  advantage  had  thus  almost  gone, 
and      I      suppose      we    only    had    ourselves    to 


blame;  the  bowling  was  quite  worn  out 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  play.  Young,  especi- 
ally, appeared  to  offer  for  the  first  time  no  diffi- 
culty to  the  batsmen.  As  previously  stated,  he 
was  bowling  under  difliculties,  his  knee  having 
swelled  considei'ably.  Noble  gave  another  dis- 
play of  cautious  batting  at  what  must  have  been  a 
very  trying  time  for  his  side.  A  stonewalling 
game  is  never  an  attractive  game  to  watch,  and  it 
was  not  very  pleasing  to  the  large  crowd  present, 
who  are  not,  nowadays,  used  to  such  a  display  of 
patience. 

The  Disgusted  Crowd. 

I  consider  the  report  in  the  "  Sporting  Life  "  of 
the  last  day's  play  in  this  great  match  so  much  to 
the  point  that  I  give  a  portion  of  it  here.  It  com- 
mences thus:  — 

"  In  place  of  the  variety  and  interest  that  had  charac- 
terised Monday  and  Tuesday's  cricket  in  the  fourth 
lest  match  at  Manchester,  proceedings  were  marked  by 
a  dull  monotony  that  contmued  hour  after  hour,  until 
the  15,000  or  16,000  spectators,  who  waited  on  hoping 
for  better  things,  became  apathetic  or  disgusted.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  with  defeat  apparently 
staring  them  in  the  face,  the  careful  tactics  pursued 
with  such  an  amount  of  success  by  the  Australian  bats- 
men were  not  only  justified,  but  eminently  praise- 
worthy, but  when  all  danger  of  a  reverse  had  pretty 
nearly  disappeared,  surely  a  little  more_  freedom  after, 
say,  four  o  clock,  a  little  more  regard  for  the  value  of 
time  between  the  fall  of  the  wickets,  and  in  the  matter 
of  continually  taking  fresh  guards  ind  having  the  bowl- 
ing screens  shifted,  would  have  been  preferable  to  the 
methods  adopted.  Hour  after  hour  went  by  until  the 
crowd,  which  had  paid  it.s  just  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
earlier  men,  got  heartily  sick  of  it;  and  small  blame  to 
them  that  they  got  a  trifle  out  of  hand.  Their  chaff 
was  good-humoured  enough,  but  highly  satirical;  and 
there  was  a  distinctly  fimny  element  introduced  when 
a  considerable  section  started  whistling  the  '  Dead 
March  in  Saul '  in  chorus,  and  later  '  We  won't  go 
home  till  morning.'  " 

When  play  started  on  the  last  day,  the  Austra- 
lians were  still  34  runs  behind,  with  eight  wickets 
to  fall.  There  had  been  some  rain  in  the  night, 
but  not  enough  to  do  any  harm,  the  ball  coming 
slower  off  the  pitch,  but  our  bowlers  got  no  finger 
work  on,  and  we  would  have  preferred  the  wicket 
to  have  remained  fast  instead  of  all  the  "  devil  " 
having  been  taken  out  of  it,  and  thus  being  against 
our  fast  bowler.  Hearne  and  Young  commenced 
against  the  over-night  not-outs.  The  former  sent 
down  maiden  after  maiden,  and  once  or  twice 
stuck  up  the  batsmen.  Young,  however,  appeared 
harmless,  and  after  three  overs  gave  way  to  Brock- 
well,  who  was  splendidly  cut  by  Noble  for  4,  and 
Trumper  then  got  the  same  bowler  away  twice 
on  the  on-side  with  his  wrist  strokes,  and  then  he 
hit  Kearne  to  leg  for  4.  Jackson  now  took  up 
the  bowling  for  Brockwell,  and  with  the  wicket 
playing  faster,  there  was  not  much  time  lost  in 
wiping  off  the  deficit.  Bradley  was  then  given  a 
trial  in  place  of  Hearne,  and  Trumper  completed 
his  "jO  with  a  leg  glide.      Young  also  came  on  again 
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for  Jackson,  but  it  was  not  until  Hearne  resumed 
that  a  separation  took  place,  that  bowler  sending 
Trumper's  stump  out  of  the  ground  for  an  innings 
of  the  utmost  value  to  his  side.  Out  of  the  88  runs 
put  on  for  the  third  wicket  his  share  was  63,  made 
with  all  his  usual  dash,  in  spite  of  the  state  of 
the   game.  He   was   lucky,   however,   in   being 

missed  before  he  had  scored,  and  was  beaten  once 
or  twice.  Gregory  followed,  only  to  be  easily 
caught  at  slip. 

Slow  Batting. 

With  the  score  at  213  for  the  loss  of  four  wickets 
there  was  still  a  chance  for  England,  but  Darling 
came  to  stay  with  Noble,  both  adopting  stonewall- 
ing after  the  former  was  missed  at  mid-off  from  a 
fairly  hard  hit,  which  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
caught.  The  game  dragged  on  in  most 
monotonous  fashion,  only  20  runs  being  added 
from  twelve  to  one.  Jackson  and  Young  came  on 
again,  and  Noble  got  hit  on  the  old  place  on  his 
thumb,  and  the  game  was  delayed  for  a  short  time. 
Rhodes  came  out  to  field  for  Hayward,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  cricket  became  duller 
and  duller,  Noble  being  in  forty  minutes  before 
luncheon  without  scoring,  and  everyone  was  glad 
when  1.30  arrived,  with  the  score  at  240,  and  six 
wickets  still  in  hand,  Noble  not  out  82,  and  Dar- 
ling not  out  20. 

Noble's  Batting. 

Afterwards  both  batted  against  Bradley  and 
Hearne  in  the  same  dogged  fashion,  but  after 
twenty-five  minutes'  play,  to  everyone's  delight 
Noble  was  caught  and  bowled  by  Hearne  for  89. 
He  had  played  a  great  game  for  his  side,  and  to 
him  alone  is  due  the  fact  that  his  side  was  not 
decisively  beaten.  Had  he,  however,  hit  balls  that, 
to  a  good  batsman  like  himself,  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  half-volleys,  he  must  have  got  more 
than  a  century,  when  at  the  same  time  there  was 
no  risk  whatever  had  he  driven  some  of  the 
half-voileys.  Just  such  another  innings  as  Noble's 
would  drive  hundreds  from  coming  to  Old  Trafford 


to  see  cricket.  The  British  public  won't  stand  it, 
small  blame  to  them.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  for  Noble's  pluck  and  pa- 
tience. His  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  performance. 
I  felt  at  the  time,  and  do  feel  now,  that  it  was  a 
pity  he  did  not  put  the  bat  more  against  the  ball 
when  the  game  was,  practically  speaking,  safe,  and 
balls  were  given  him  that  he  could  have  hit  for  4 
without  forcing  the  game.  Noble,  altogether,  was 
batting  eight  and  a  half  hours,  consecutively,  for 
149. 

Darling  and  Iredale  kept  up  their  wickets 
till  278  appeared  on  the  board,  when  Darling  was 
caught,  s^;me  six  inches  from  the  ground,  by  the 
substitute  (Rhodes).  The  batsman  appealed  if  he 
was  out,  and  the  umpire's  decision  was  naturally 
against  him.  Darling  was  at  the  wickets  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  for  39.  Several  changes  in 
the  bowling  took  place,  but  at  four  o'clock  300 
appeared,  which  took  six  hours  and  forty  minutes 
to  obtain.  Still  no  risks  were  run.  There  was 
not  the  smallest  chance  of  the  game  being  finished. 
Quaife  and  Ranjitsinhji  bowled,  and  after  40  runs 
had  been  added  in  an  hour,  Kelly  was  caught,  off 
the  Sussex  amateur,  at  the  wicket,  in  attempting 
to  pull  one  to  le»g.  Laver  then  kept  Iredale  company 
until  past  5  o'clock.  Then  Darling  declared  the  in- 
nings closed,  when  his  side  was  171  runs  on,  and  one 
hour  was  left  to  play:  204  runs  were  made  since 
commencement  of  the  last  day's  play,  and  these 
runs  were  obtained  in  five  hours  and  ten  minutes. 
Ot  our  worn-out  bowlers,  Hearne  came  out  best 
with  three  for  54. 

With  one  hour  left  for  play,  England  did  not  go 
in  for  stonev/alliug,  as  the  score  showed.  Fry  and 
myself  were  caught  in  the  deep  field,  the  former 
falling  to  a  fine  catch,  and  then  Ranjitsinhji  let 
out,  hitting  brilliantly,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  gave  two  chances,  which,  however,  were 
not  accepted,  hitting,  as  he  did,  at  almost  every 
ball,  no  matter  where  it  pitched,  and  when  stumps 
were  pulled  up  94  was  on  the  board  for  three 
wickets,  Ranjitsinhji  not  out  49,  Jackson  not 
out  14. 
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SOME    CRITICISMS    OF    ENGLISH    CRICKET 

BY   MAJOR    WARDILL,   HILL,   NOBLE,    AND   LAYER. 


Our  special  correspondent  in  England,  who  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  chatting  with  the  members  of 
the  Australian  Eleven,  sends  the  following  in- 
teresting criticisms  of  English  cricket,  and  the  tour 
of  the  team  in  general:  — 

A  Chat  with  HilL 

My  rirst  chat  was  %vith  Mr.  Clem  Hill,  who  has 
become  ciuite  a  favourite  with  the  English  crowd. 
His  quiet,  pleasant  ways  have  made  him  heaps  of 
friends.  As  he  shook  hands,  and  cordially  returned 
my  greeting,  my  mental  summing  up  of  him  was,  a 
"cool,  phlegmatic  young  fellow,  never  likely  to  be 
spoiled  by  'swelled  head,'  and  so  lose  the  great  re- 
quisites for  success  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses." 
He  lil:td  the  English  climate,  but  found  that  for  the 
first  two  or  three  v/eeks  it  was  very  cold,  but  dur- 
ing the  first  Marylebone  Club  match,  and  at 
the  test  matches  at  Nottingham,  Leeds,  and  Man- 
chester, conditions  were  more  favourable. 

"  Certainly,"  he  remarked,  with  the  air  of  a 
philosopher,  "  the  vagaries  of  the  English  climate 
are  very  remarkable,  but  we  are  visitors,  and  have 
got  to  make  the  best  of  the  conditions." 

"  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  tour  up  to  the 
present,  and  were  you  not  a  little  bit  disappointed 
that  time  did  not  permit  of  the  first  test  match 
being:  ^nished?" 

"  We  are  more  than  delighted  with  English  hos- 
pitality, and  have  had  a  most  enjoyable  time.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  came  to  see 
us  at  Lord's,  and  spoke  some  very  kindly  words 
to  every  one  of  us.  This  is  a  compliment  to  Aus- 
tralian sport  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  at 
home. 

The  Drawn  Test  Matches. 

"  At  Nottingham  we  were  very  disappointed 
that  the  test  match  was  not  played  out.  You  have 
to  remember  that  from  our  point  of  view  the  case 
stands  somev/hat  thus.  We  have  given  up  our 
appointments,  and  have  travelled  six  weeks  or 
more  on  purpose  to  play  a  series  of  matches,  but 
pre-eminently  five  of  them  were  arranged  with 
the  view  of  determining  whether  Australia  retains 


the  cricket  supremacy   which   she  won  from   Mr. 
Stoddart's  English  team  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Then  the  test  was  at  home,  and  the  visitors  were 
beaten.      Now  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  out  in  the 
very  nurseries  of  the  national  game,  and  if  we  are 
victorious,  no  one,  I  think,  will  feel  but  what  we 
really  are  as  good  as  when  we  won  the  interna- 
tional series  in  Australia.       But    although  five  of 
the  test  matches,  instead  of  three  as  in  previous 
tours,   have  been  arranged,  only  one  of  the  first 
four   has   been    brought   to   a   decisive   issue,   and 
that  in  our  favour.       Now  take  the  Nottingham 
game.      Had  we  begun  a  little  earlier,  or  continued 
a  little  longer,  I  think  we  should  have  gained  our 
first  victory.      I  know  it  is  said  that  we  played  a 
verv  slow  game  on   the  first  day,   but   there  are 
times  when  slow  play  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  English  team  had  played  a  slow 
game  there  would  have  been  no  criticism  of  that 
sort.      We  have  since  shown  that  we  can  play  a 
fast  game,  and  it  is  no  longer  supposed  that  we  only 
'stonewall.'  If  the  match  had  begun  an  hour  earlier 
each  day,  a  result  would  have  been  obtained.      Of 
course,  so  long  as  we  win  the  rubber  we  do  not 
much   mind;    but   supposing   both    Australia   and 
England  had  won  two  matches  each,  and  that  the 
last  match  should  be  a  draw,  it  would  not  be  very 
pleasing  to  go  home  '  honours  easy,'  or  a  decisive 
result  not  obtained. 

■'  The  Australian  people  do  not  understand  this 
matter  of  draws,  and  the  spectacle  that  some  of 
your  counties  present  in  the  contest  for  the  cham- 
pionship would  be  impossible  in  our  colonies. 
There,  if  each  side  within  the  time  allowed  cannot 
get  two  innings,  the  contest  is  decided  upon  the 
first,  and  the  victory  rests  with  those  who  have 
made  the  largest  number  of  runs.  Yet  I  see  that 
both  Nottingham  and  Surrey  have  had  several 
drawn  games,  and  the  draw  seems  to  me  to 
threaten  to  do  a  very  great  deal  of  damage  to  Eng- 
lish cricket.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  people  plav 
to  win  or  lose,  rhese  continual  meetings  which  re- 
sult in  no  definite  issue  being  arrived  at,  cause 
people  to  care  very  little  about  the  sport. 

■'  We,"  said  Hill,  "  would  be  quite  willing  to  play 
an  extra  match,  but  the  English  counties  will  not 
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release  us  from  the  engagement  made.  We  are 
f'.ill  up  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  so  cannot 
very  well  take  an  extra  engagement.  At  the  same 
time,  when  another  Australian  team  comes  to 
England,  we  shall  insist  on  the  international 
matches  being  given  first  place  on  the  card.  No; 
we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  test  matches 
and  other  matters." 

"A  Growl"  from  Major  Wardill. 

Major  Wardill  frankly  states  that  his  criticism 
of  English  cricket  cannot  be  altogether  favourable. 
Before  he  left  Australia,  he  cabled  to  the  Mary- 
lebone  Club,  and  earnestly  requested  that  five  test 
matches  should  be  arranged,  and  that  a  whole 
week,  if  necessary,  should  be  given  to  the  matches 
in  order  to  decide  the  cricket  supremacy  of  the 
two  continents.  The  answer  of  the  M.C.C.  was  to 
the  effect  that,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  flrst- 
class  cricket  matches,  especially  among  the  coun- 
ties, they  were  unable  to  allot  more  than  three 
days  to  the  series  of  test  matches. 

"Our  submission  is  that  in  Australia  a  week,  if 
necessary,  is  given  to  similar  matches,  and  that, 
in  any  case,  they  are  played  out.  Whatever  sac- 
rifice may  be  Involved,  we  should  think  it  only 
courtesy  to  the  English  teams  that  come  over  that 
an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  show  the 
very  best  that  they  could  do.  After  all,  the  inter- 
national matches  must  take  precedence  of  every- 
thing else,  and  that  was  a  truth  I  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  the  Marylebone  authorities  when 
they  entertained  us  at  dinner.  It  is  no  answer 
to  our  contention  to  be  told  that  a  number  of 
county  matches  and  other  fixtures  have  been  ar- 
ranged. In  every  department  of  sport,  common 
loyalty  leads  every  consideration  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  claim  of  the  country  to  the  service  of  any 
brilliant  exponent,  and  his  county,  or  club,  or  team 
readily  dispense  with  his  services,  and  wish  him 
well  in  the  envious  position  which,  in  their  eyes, 
he  undoubtedly  occupies.  The  desire  to  win  the 
county  championship  is  naturally  very  keen;  but, 
surely,  all  of  them  have  the  desire  to  see  the 
country  of  which  they  are  part  win,  if  possible,  in 
international  contests.  The  Marylebone  club, 
ho^^'^ever,  seem  to  be  very  conservative,  and,  be- 
cause things  have  been  in  the  past,  we  are  calmly 
•told  that  they  cannot  be  in  future;  and  certainly, 
had  we  known  all  we  now  know,  we  should 
have  required  an  assurance  before  we  started  that 
the  five  test  matches  should  be  played  out  at  any 
cost,  and  before  an  Australian  team  comes  here 
again  different  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made 
in  this  direction.  It  is  not  because  we  believe  we 
are  the  strongest  that  we  wish  this,  but  simply 
because  we  are  sportsmen,  and  it  is  important  for 
English  people  to  remember  that,  before  the  team 


started,  we  wished  that,  win  or  lose,  these  matches 
should  be  played  out.  Perhaps,  if  they  had  been, 
we  might  have  won  the  rubber  by  this  time;  but 
if  it  had  not  been  so,  our  opinion  would  not  be 
altered  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  course. 

The  Question  of  Umpires. 

"  Another  thing  in  which  a  little  consideration 
might  have  been  shown  us  is  in  the  selection  of  um- 
pires. If  an  English  team  comes  t»  Australia  they  are 
allowed  ample  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  um- 
pire; but  when  we  come  to  England  we  have  prac- 
tically no  voice  whatever  in  the  matter,  but  w« 
have  to  take  the  umpire  that  is  assigned  to  us. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  anything  like  par- 
tiality to  the  umpires  that  have  been  provided;  but 
the  disadvantage  is  that  we  have  had  different  um- 
pires time  after  time;  whereas,  if  one  or  two  were 
to  accompany  us  throughout  the  tour,  they  would 
understand  the  speciality  of  our  bowlers  and  of 
our  batsmen.  They  would  see  continually  our 
wicket-keepers,  and  would  be  able,  from  a  more 
intimate  and  customary  knowledge  of  the  players, 
to  give  something  like  an  accurate  decision." 

I  elicited  from  Major  Wardill  the  interesting  fact 
that  he  considered  Jim  Phillips  one  of  the  fairest 
umpires  in  the  world,  an  opinion  which  is  shared 
by  Englishmen  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
experiencing  the  pleasure  of  playing  in  a  match 
where  he  is  umpire.  The  Major  pointed  out  that 
while  his  team  did  not  meet  with  universal  ap- 
proval in  Australia,  they  had  more  than  justified 
his  expectations.  The  present  team  had  had  a 
very  great  reputation  to  keep  up,  and  they  could 
not  complain  that  they  had  not  had 
enough  variety  in  the  way  of  weather  and 
wickets,  for  they  had  experienced  something  of 
everything  which  the  fickle  English  climate  could 
produce.  Wickets  soft  and  wickets  fiery,  perfect 
wickets,  wet  wickets,  tricky  wickets,  every  kind 
which  the  ingenuity  of  groundmen  and  the  clerk 
of  the  weather  between  them  could  devise.  It  is 
a  question  whether  any  previous  team  had  been 
exposed  to  such  a  severe  trial  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tour.  His  task  had  been  an  easy  one,  because 
of  the  splendid  fellows  under  his  care. 

Noble's  Impressions. 
Noble  has  confessed  himself  surprised  by  the 
classy  distinctions  of  English  cricket.  "The  Aus- 
tralians cannot  understand  the  amateurs  having 
one  building  to  themselves,  and  the  professionals 
another.  Then,  too,  the  separate  treatment  is 
kept  up  on  the  field.  The  amateurs  come  out  in 
one  group  to  field,  and  the  professionals  another. 
They  lunch  apart.  Now,  this  would  be  quite  im- 
possible in  Australia,  and  in  the  cricket  fields  all 
are  gentlemen  and  sportsmen.      That  distinguisk- 
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ing  mark  of  cricket  in  the  mother  country  has 
simply  astounded  our  men,  and  especially  those 
•who  come  here  for  the  first   time." 

It  may  be  stated  that  many  Englishmen  share 
the  surprise  of  the  Australians,  and  Mr.  John 
Dixon,  the  Notts  captain,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  J.  Woods, 
of  Somersetshire,  and  others,  have  expressed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  an  alteration.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  that  very  conservative  body,  the  M.C.C.,  re- 
ply:   '-What  has  been,  must  continue!" 

Another  curious  tradition  of  county  cricket  is 
that  the  team  must  be  captained  by  an  amateur. 
They  do  not  ask  what  capacity  he  has,  or  how  in- 
competent he  may  be,  or  how  brilliant  are  the 
professionals  of  the  eleven.  The  custom  is  for 
an  amateur  to  act.  On  the  whole  the  rule  works 
well,  but  many  do  not  like  the  snobbish  conception 
of  the  dictum,  and  there  have  been  occasions  when 
the  practice  has  worked  very  badly. 

Ml-.  Noble  also  points  out  "  that  in  English 
cricket  the  '  follow  on  '  takes  place  if  one  side  are 
120  runs  behind.  In  the  colonies  the  limit  is  200, 
and  in  a  fine  season,  on  hard  wickets,  120  is  not 
enough.  Other  matters  were  the  backward  state 
of  the  scoring  apparatus,  which  surprised  the  visi- 
tors; the  primitive  board-registering  of  the  runs 
was  in  great  contrast  to  the  up-to-date  apparatus 
on  the  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide  grounds. 
The  penny  cards  showing  the  score  are  not  needed, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  find  this  a  source  of  income 
for  the  county  clubs,  just  as  if  the  '  gate  '  and 
the  grandstands  did  not  bring  enough  income  in. 
In  the  colonies  there  was  no  need  for  anything  of 
the  sort." 

The  Strain  of  the  Tour« 

Hill,  leaver,  and  the  Major  all  agree  that  both 
Essex  and  Surrey  deserved  their  victory,  and  in 
the  most  sportsmanlike  manner  declined  to  make 
excuses.  But  Mr.  Noble  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  team  would  probably  do  better  if,  in  the  midst 
of  a  long  programme,  a  fortnight's  rest  was  given. 
"  The  tour  lasted  from  May  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember without  any  break,  save  that  of  Sunday, 
and  often  then  a  lot  of  travelling  had  to  be  done. 
This  is  new  to  a  team  who  only  play  continuous 
cricket  in  the  four  or  six  intercolonial  matches, 
and  the  strain,  with  a  varying  climate,  was  very 
severe.  Of  course,  in  England,  the  players  are 
used  to  successive  play  throughout  the  season. 
Englishmen,  in  judging  the  team,  forget  that.  It 
was  news  to  them  to  learn  that  the  circumstances 
of  most  Australians  would  not  allow  them  to  give 
as  much  time  to  the  game  as  the  English  do.  The 
Saturday  half-holiday  has  to  do,  and  the  match  is 
continued  from  week  to  week  until  a  definite  issue 
is  arrived  at.  Thus  the  pursuit  of  the  sport 
abroad     is    much    more    difficult.      If  we  have  a 


triumph  in  the  cricket  world,  there  is  this  con- 
solation, we  have  learned  our  lesson  well,  and 
proved,  I  hope,  very  apt  pupils." 

Noble  and  Laver  were  anxious  to  see  and  play 
against  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace;  their  wish  was  gratified, 
and  they  fully  endorse  the  fact  that  he  is,  still, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  not  out,  a  marvellous 
cricketer.  They  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
wonderful  wicket  that  he  had  provided  at  the  new 
London  County  Ground,  where  the  Crystal  Palace 
is,  and  he,  perhaps,  has  a  soft  place  in  their  hearts, 
for  when  the  English  press  were  disparaging  the 
choice  of  Worrall,  on  the  ground  of  his  failure  ten 
years  ago,  and  speaking  of  his  style  of  play  "  as 
suited  to  the  village  green,"  the  great  cricketer 
shook  his  head  and  remarked  that  he  had  never 
shared  that  opinion,  and  that  he  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  Worrall  doing  well— and  that  forecast 
has  been  abundantly  justified.  And  the  "  Grand 
Old  Man  "  has  won  golden  opinions  by  the  lavish 
and  generous  way  he  has  praised  the  members 
of  the  teams  he  has  played  against.  He  troubled 
ur.  greatly  in  the  first  test  match. 

Laver  tells  me  that  the  Oxford  University  team 
M'ere  the  best  fielding  side  that  he  met;  and  in- 
deed, both  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  elevens  were 
very  good  in  this  department.  The  others  con- 
firm this,  and  also  point  out  that  the  English 
amateur  only  seems  to  bat;  whereas,  in  Australia, 
men  play  well  in  both  departments  of  the  game. 
The  professional  coach  is  unknown  in  the  colonies, 
and  the  Englishmen  seem  to  think  that  they  can 
leave  the  bowling  to  them.  It  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment not  to  meet  the  gentlemen,  "but  the  les- 
son," said  Laver,  "we  shall  not  forget  is  the  fact 
that  our  players  in  Australia  must  be  all-round 
men.  And,  in  a  word,  our  success  has  come  from 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  play  the  whole  gam« 
thoroughly." 

Miscellaneous  Notes* 

And,  now.  writing  to  Austialians,  may  one  who 
knows  speak  a  few  words  to  the  team  captained  by 
Mr.  Darling?  At  the  start,  it  was  thought  that 
they  had  not  enough  bowlers;  and,  also,  after  a 
month's  play  they  were  considered  as  playing  a 
slow  game.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  have 
astounded  everyone  by  their  versatility,  and  not  a 
little  of  their  adaptability  has  been  due  to  the 
judgment  of  the  captain;  for  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  bowler  who  could  do  a  lot  of  mischief  does  not 
get  a  chance  of  bowling  at  the  right  moment,  a 
great  opportunity  is  missed. 

Darling  does  not  waste  time.  If  he  sees  that  a 
batsman  is  easily  playing  a  bowler,  he  does  not 
wait  until  some  orthodox  number  of  runs  have 
been  put  on  before  ordering  a  change;  indeed  it 
would  be  nothing  to  him  if  the  batsman  had  not 
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made  a  run,  if  he  thought  that  another  bowler 
had  a  better  chauce  of  getting  him  out.  Then, 
too,  the  wonderful  way  in  v/hich  the  team  have 
recovered,  the  batting  at  Leeds  and  Manchester  in 
the  test  matches  shows.  Or,  better  still,  in  the  return 
match  in  the  last  days  of  July,  against  the  M.C.C. 
The  harder  the  fight,  the  keener  the  team. 

There  has  been  a  splendid  unity  among  the  com- 
bination; as  gentlemen  sportsmen  they  have  won 
the  favour  of  the  English  crowd.  No  word  of 
discontent  marred  the  success  of  the  team;  but 
there  has  been  a  harmony  sadly  wanting  in  Eng- 
land. Jackson,  Maclaren,  and  the  selection  com- 
mittee have  not  always  been  able  to  agree,  and  the 
refusal  of  Jackson  to  play  was  most  unfortunate. 
The  tour  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August 
has  proved  that  Darling's  team  are  the  greatest 
that  have  ever  visited  England.  The  fielding  and 
bowling  have  been  marvellous.  Gregory,  Hill, 
Trumper,  Kelly,  and  Jones  have  performed  in  a 
way  unknown  to  us.  Trumble  and  W^orrall  have 
batted  well  on  many  critical  wickets;  while 
Howell,  Laver,  and  Darling  have  more  than  jus- 
tified their  selection.  Of  M.  A.  Noble,  and  the 
way  he  saved  the  test  match.  Englishmen  con- 
sider him  the  greatest  all-round  cricketer  of  the 
\world.     One  thing  is  conclusively  proved.     Critics 


were  wrong  as  to  the  estimate  of  the  tour,  it  has 
been  a  great  success.  Australia  will  not  take  back 
"  the  ashes,"  but  a  record  of  triumphs  such  as  no 
other  team  has  ever  had. 

The  only  disagreeable  feature  has  been  the  par- 
tiality of  the  press.  The  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished that  "  a  good  thing  "  is  being  made  out  of 
the  trip  from  a  monetary  point  of  view.  Now  as 
a  fact,  the  English  practice  is  only  to  go  halves 
in  the  gate  money,  and  not  in  the  receipts  of  the 
stands,  &c.  It  is  the  English  authorities  who 
have  done  well,  and  many  an  English  team  visit- 
ing Australia  has  done  better  than  the  Invincibles. 
who  are  soon  leaving  us,  in  the  matter  of  shekels. 
The  failure  of  our  fast  bowlers,  the  fact  that  the 
English  amateur  does  not  bowl  as  well  as  bat, 
this  is  the  reason  of  the  failures  of  the  Old 
Country.  None  the  less,  the  nation  is  proud  of 
the  daughter  whose  children  have,  fairly  and 
squarely,  on  many  an  historic  cricket  field,  beaten 
her  choicest  and  best.  And  when,  in  the  ne\v 
century,  an  Australian  team  comes  here,  we  shall 
try  to  have  fast  bowlers,  and  amateurs  who  can 
bat,  bowl,  and  field.  Meanwhile,  let  the  colonies 
recognise  to  the  full  the  triumph  of  Darling  and 
his  men. 


Maeterlinck  on  the  Modern  Drama. 

"  Cornhill "  for  August  contains  a  paper  by 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  on  the  modern  drama.  He 
remarks  on  the  decay  of  exterior  action.  He  rules 
out  all  attempts  at  an  "  impossible  m.arriage  of 
past  and  present " — of  Greek  legend  or  Roman- 
ticist adventure  with  modern  thought.  He  de- 
clares:— 

The  modern  drama  has  flung  itself  with  delight  into 
all  the  problems  of  contemporary  morality,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assert  that  at  this  moment  it  confines  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  discwssion  of  these  different 
iproblems. 

The  movement  was,  he  says,  initiated  by  the 
dramas  of  A.  Dumas  fils.  and  reaches  the  loftiest 
■point  of  human  consciousness — "  the  limit  of  the 
resources  of  modern  dramaturgy  " — in  the  dramas 
•of  Ibsen. 

The  Passing  of  the  Drama. 

But,  argues  the  writer,  with  the  growth  of  "  the 
.enlightened  consciousness  "  the  conflict  of  duties 
.or  interest  out  of  which  the  drama  springs  will 
fade  away:  — 

None  of  these  sombre,  blind  and  pitiless  duties  which 
so  fatally  impel  mankind  to  death  and  disaster  will 
readily  take  root  in  the  consciousness  that  a  healthy, 
living  light  has  adequately  penetrated:  in  such  there 
-will  be  no  room  for  honour  or  vengeance,  or  conven- 
tions that  clamour  for  blood.  Prejudices  that  call 
for  tears  will  no  longer  be  found  there,  or  the  j\istice 


that  demands  unhappiness.  Tlie  gods  who  insist  on 
sacrifice,  the  love  that  asks  for  death,  all  these  will 
have  been  dethroned,  and  when  the  sun  has  entered 
into  the  consciousness  of  him  who  is  wise,  as  we  may 
hope  it  will  some  day  enter  into  the  consciousness  of 
all  men,  no  duties  will  be  discovered  therein  but  one 
alone,  which  is,  that  it  behoves  us  to  do  the  least  pos- 
sible harm  and  the  utmost  good,  and  love  others  as  we 
love  ourselves;  and  from  this  duty  no  drama  can  spring. 

The  Vision  of  "  a  New  Theatre." 

Love,  then,  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  drama  as  well 

as  the  end  of  the  law:    yet,  only,  apparently,  of 

the  drama  as  we  have  known  it.      The  writer  has 

a  vision  of  a  "  new  theatre,"  prophecies  of  which 

are  present  in  the  upward     struggling     soul     of 

man:  — 

But  until  such  time  as  the  human  consciousness  shall 
contain  more  useful  passions  and  fewer  nefarious  duties, 
and  the  theatre  of  the  world  shall  consequently  present 
to  us  more  happiness  and  fewer  tragedies,  "we  must 
still  recognise  the  existence,  at  this  very  moment,  deep' 
down  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  of  loyal  intention,  of 
a  great  duty  of  charity  and  justice  which  undermines 
all  the  others.  And  it  is  perhaps  from  the  struggle 
of  this  duty  against  our  egoism,  indifference,  and  ignor- 
ance that  the  veritable  drama  of  our  century  shall 
spring  into  being.  Hauptmann  has  made  the  attempt 
in  "  Die  Weber,"  Bjornsen  in  "  Au  dela  des  Forces." 
Mirbeau  in  "  Les  Mauvais  Bergers,"  de  Curel  in  "  Le 
Repas  du  Lion."  but  all  these  very  honourable  en- 
deavours notwithstanding,  the  achievement  has  been 
not  yet.  Once  this  gap  has  been  bridged,  on  the 
stAge  as  in  actual  life,  there  will  be  permissible  perhaps 
to  speak  of  a  new  theatre — a  theatre  of  peace  and 
happiness,  and  of  beauty  without  tears. 
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AN   AUSTRALIAN   VIEW   OF    THE    TRANSVAAL   CRISIS. 

By  W.  H.  Pitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D.     (Published  also  in  the  "National  Eeview.") 


It  will  seem,  I  fear,  to  many  English  readers, 
something  of  an  impertinence  that  Australians 
should  have  any  '■  view  "  at  all  of  the  South 
African  trouble.  What  business  is  it  of  theirs? 
Why  should  they  concern  themselves  in  a  quarrel 
some  7,000  miles  distant  from  their  own  shores? 

The  Queensland  Contingent. 

But  the  South  African  trouble  is  kaleidoscopic. 
Unsuspected  issues  are  wrapped  up  in  it.  It  raises 
questions  that  seem,  intellectually,  quite  remote 
from  it.  It  touches  many  interests.  And,  with 
reason  or  without,  the  Australian  colonies  feel 
that  they  have  a  partnership  in  it,  and  entertain 
quite  decided  views  upon  it.  The  latest  and  most 
expressive  sign  of  this  is  the  offer  Queensland  has 
made  to  send  a  contingent  of  250  mounted  rifles 
and  a  machine-gun  to  assist  in  any  fighting  that 
nas  to  be  done  in  the  Transvaal.  Measured  by 
arithmetic,  the  Queensland  contingent  io  of  very 
insignificant,  not  to  say  inglorious,  proportions. 
For  how  much  would  250  men  count  in  the  shock 
of  battle  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  the  stubborn 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal?  But  Queensland,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  a  colony  with  a  population  of  not 
quite  half  a  million.  If  a  force  of  30,000  men  had 
to  be  raised  by  a  proportionate  levy  on  the  Em- 
pire— excluding  India — Queensland's  contribution 
would  be  almost  precisely  what  it  now  offers.  And, 
it  may  be  added,  if  the  whole  30,000  were  of  the 
fighting  qualitj'  of  the  tiny  Queensland  section,  the 
Transvaal  difficulty — supposing,  unhappily,  it  had 
to  be  decided  by  the  rough  logic  of  war — would  be 
brought  to  an  early  and  quite  final  conclusion! 

Australians  Keenly  Interested. 

But  the  Queensland  offer  has  a  significance  which 
English  readers  do  not  easily  realise.  It  makes 
visible  and  audible  at  one  point  a  mood  of  feeling 
which  extends  throughout  Australia.  All  the  Aus- 
tralian capitals  have  effervesced  in  public  meetings, 
big  or  little,  on  this  subject.  Every  Australian 
colony  in  turn,  if  war  came,  would  make  a  like 
offer  to  that  of  Queensland.  And  the  shrewd  and 
able  men  who  administer  public  affairs  in  Austra- 
lia are  too  hard-headed,  too  sensitive  to  public 
opinion  around  them,  and  too  loyal  to  local  in- 
terests, to  make  an  offer  which  is  not  endorsed  by 
universal  public  sentiment.  Australia,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  politically  a  land  of  short  Par- 
liaments; it  has  a  singularly  vigorous  and  indepen- 
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dent  press.  Public  opinion  registers  itself  in  pub- 
lic afi'airs  with  a  speed  and  completeness  which 
can  be  paralleled  nowhere  else  in  the  Empire.  No 
colonial  Premier  would  risk  the  existence  of  his 
Cabinet  by  making  such  an  offer  as  that  of  Queens- 
land, unless  he  was  sure  that  the  general  senti- 
ment of  his  colony  was  with  him.  It  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact  that  Australians  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  South  African  trouble,  and  have 
convictions  about  it  which  may  be  true  or  false; 
but  which,  at  all  events,  are  perfectly  definite,  and 
on  behalf  of  which  the  Australian  colonies  are 
prepared  to  give  the  last  proof  of  conviction  a 
State  can  offer. 

Why? 

But  why  is  an  Australian  so  keenly  interested 
in  a  matter  which  belongs  to  quite  other  latitudes 
than  those  in  which  he  dwells,  and  about  which 
he  has  no  responsibility  of  action?  The  Editor  of 
the  "  National  Review  "  invites  me  to  answer  this 
question,  and  the  explanation  is  certainly  worth 
giving,  as  it  raises  issties  which  run  far  beyond  the 
particular  dispute  in  the  Transvaal,  issues  which 
affect  the  whole  relationship  of  the  colonies  to  the 
Empire.  In  my  answer,  I  may  add,  I  only  un- 
dertook to  state  the  colonial  view:  I  do  not  pledge 
my  personal  judgment  to  every  detail  of  it. 

Australian  interest  in  the  Transvaal  dispute  is 
certainly  not  selfish.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many 
Australians  in  South  Africa,  for  there  is  a  drop  of 
vagi*ant  blood  in  Australian  veins.  They  are 
drawn  by  gold  as,  according  to  the  old  alchemists, 
certain  base  metals  were!  So  on  the  rich  mines 
of  the  Rand,  as  in  the  snow-filled  valleys  of  Klon- 
dike, wherever  gold  is  to  be  dug  from  the  earth, 
or  washed  from  the  river,  or  blasted  from  the  rock, 
Australians  are  to  be  found.  But  the  accident 
that  many  Australians  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Transvaal  does  not  affect  the  Australian  imagina- 
tion very  much.  Australians  on  the  Rand,  or  any- 
where else,  are  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Their  kinsfolk  cherish  no  special 
anxiety  about  them!  Nor  do  Australians  thrust 
themselves  into  the  African  trouble  from  mere 
youthful  effervescence  of  blood.  There  are  young 
Australians,  no  doubt,  as  there  are  young  English- 
men, or  Irishmen,  or  Scotsmen,  who,  like  Job's 
war-horse,  sniff  the  battle  from  afar.  They  want 
to  have  their  part  in  any  fighting  that  is  going  on 
anywhere,  for  any  cause,  and  with  any  kind  of 
combatant.       But,  taken  as  a  whole,  Australians 
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are  too  hard-headed,  and  too  pre-occupied  with  the 
fruitful  industries  of  peace,  to  have  any  foolish  de- 
light in  fighting  for  its  own  sake.  What,  then, 
drives  them  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  South 
African  debate?  What  makes  them  willing  to 
spend  Australian  money  and  risk  Australian  lives 
in  this  dispute?  "  Que  diable  font-ils  dans  cette 
galere!"' 

The  answer,  first,  is  that  they  will  not  consent  to 
reckon  themselves  the  mere  Uitlanders  of  the  Em- 
pire. They  take  its  citizenship  seriously.  Every 
changing  vibration  in  its  public  policy  affects  their 
interests.  That  which  stains  its  honour  stings 
their  self-respect.  The  defeat  of  the  Empire  at 
any  point,  in  any  realm,  and  from  any  cause,  is  felt 
with  the  sharpness  of  a  personal  humiliation. 
1-iurke  speaks  somewhere  of  "  the  morality  of  geo- 
graphy," and  protests  that  ethics  are  not  altered 
by  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  And  pa- 
triotism does  not  depend  on  the  accident  of  locality. 
Mere  geographical  space  has  ceased  to  count  as  a 
force  in  modern  politics.  The  Australian  under 
the  Southern  Cross  still  has  English  blood  in  his 
veins;  and,  naturally,  that  blood  has  not  grown 
colder  than  that  of  his  kinsfolk  in  the  frosty 
Isorth:  He  is  proud  of  his  flag,  of  his  ancestry, 
of  the  space  his  nation  fills  in  the  affairs  of  the 
woiid.  And  when  in  the  great  debates  of  foreign 
politics,  with  the  whole  civilised  world  looking  on 
as  spectators,  England  is  threatened  in  material  in- 
terests, or  assailed  in  honour,  or  thwarted  in  some 
vital  question  of  policy,  and  seems  likely  to  en- 
dure the  shock  of  war,  is  it  strange  that  Austra- 
lians should  feel  that  the  cause  of  England  is 
theirs?  Is  it  either  unintelligible  or  ignoble  that 
they  should  show  a  willingness  to  share  the  sacri- 
fices and  perils  of  the  strife? 

Mr.  Morley*    Frigid  Imagination. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  well-known  article  on 
"  The  Expansion  of  England,"  argues  that  on  the 
first  sign  of  peril  to  the  Empire  Australians  would 
scuttle  out  of  it!  If  the  British  flag  were  in 
danger  the  colonists,  he  thinks,  would  instantly  re- 
nounce it,  and  hoist  some  flag  less  glorious,  per- 
haps, but  also  less  perilous!  The  "craving  for 
closer  union  betwixt  themselves  or  with  the 
motherland,"  Mr.  Morley  says,  "  is  a  mere  form 
of  malaise,"  a  disguised  and  unconscious  yearning 
for  something  exactly  opposed  to  it,  for  indepen- 
dence. "  The  Australian,"  according  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ley, "  would  speedily  repent  himself  of  that  close 
and  filial  union  with  the  motherland,  which  he 
is  supposed  to  ardently  desire,  when  he  found  it 
likely  " — in  a  word,  to  imperil  his  skin  or  pinch  his 
pocket'  "Is  it  possible  to  suppose,"  Mr.  Morley 
enquires,  "  that  Canadian  lumbermen  or  Austra- 
lian sheep-farmers  would  contribute  anything  to- 


wards keeping  Basutos  and  Zulus  quiet;  or  that 
South  .\frica  would  invest  sixpence  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  French  convicts  out  of  the  Pacific?"  A 
selfishness  as  thick-headed  as  it  is  cold-blooded, 
according  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  is  the  virtue  which 
best  becomes  all  colonists.  Australians,  we  are 
assured,  would  look  twice,  and  even  thrice,  at  a 
sixpence  before  risking  it  "  to  put  down  an  In- 
dian mutiny";  and  Mr.  Morley  holds  they  would 
be  quite  right  in  that  performance. 

Mr.  John  Morley  himself,  in  a  word,  has  no  more 
imagination  than  an  icicle,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  colonists  hove  just  as  little!  As  far  as  what 
may  be  called  Imperial  sympathies  are  concerned 
he  resembles  Shakespeare's  toad:  — 
"  Toad  that  under  coldest  stone 
Days  and  nights  hath  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got." 
And  he  thinks  the  colonies  resemble  himself  in 
this  matter.  They  would  look  coolly  on  at  a  new 
massacre  of  Cawnpore,  a  new  defence  of  Lucknow, 
a  new  siege  of  Delhi,  and  calculate  frugally 
whether  they  ought  to  spend  sixpence  in  aiding 
their  heroic  and  suffering  kinsfolk!  Mr.  Morley 
and  politicians  of  his  chilly  school  do  not  under- 
stand that  at  the  spectacle  of,  say,  a  new  Indian 
mutiny,  the  rifles  in  Australia  would  go  off  on 
their  own  account!  The  colonists,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  fee)  that  whatever,  at  any  point  of  the  horizon 
no  matter  how  remote,  concerns  the  honour,  the 
welfare,  the  good  faith  of  the  Empire,  is  a  matter 
in  which  they  have  a  right  to  feel  the  keenest  in- 
terest. Does  anyone  wish  that  the  children  of 
England  beyond  the  seas  should  have  a  political 
sensibility  less  keen,  more  coldly  generous,  more 
grudgingly  patriotic? 

The  Limits  of  Loyalty. 
There  are  limitations,  of  course,  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  colonies,  and  to  the  partnership  they  are  will- 
ing to  take  in  the  risks  of  Empire.  A  famous 
American  toast  on  an  historical  occasion  ran  "  Our 
Country:  right  or  wrong"!  But  a  wiser  Ameri- 
can, James  Russell  Lowell,  in  a  memorable  sen- 
tence has  framed  a  definition  of  loyalty  which  all 
Australians  would  accept.  "  Our  true  counti-y," 
said  Lowell,  "  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  tbo 
south,  on  the  east  and  the  west,  by  justice;  and 
when  she  oversteps  that  invisible  boundary  line  by 
so  much  as  a  hair's-breadth,  she  ceases  to  be  our 
mother,  and  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  'quasi 
noverca.'  "  If  England,  that  is,  engaged  in  some 
quarrel  visibly  unjust  or  selfish,  some  quarrel  that 
did  not  justify  itself  to  the  conscience,  or  touch 
the  generous  sentiment  of  her  colonies,  there 
would  be  ao  eager  proffer  of  military  help  on  their 
part.  Their  sympathy  would  have  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  silence,  of  Arctic  ice! 
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But  the  colonies  do  not  separate  themselves  from 
the  motherland  in  the  Transvaal  dispute.  They 
claim  that  they  are  parties  to  this  great  cause. 
It  is  the  cause  of  justice.  The  way  in  which  it  is 
settled  must  profoundly  affect  them.  England  is 
their  s,pokesman  in  it.  And  they  are  convinced 
that  the  claim  she  makes  has  reason  and  equity  on 
its  side. 

For  one  thing,  the  situation  in  the  Transvaal  af- 
fronts every  political  ideal  the  colonists  cherish. 
They  believe  profoundly  in  equality  of  political 
rights,  in  purity  of  civil  administration,  in  the 
claim  of  those  who  pay  the  taxes  to  have  a  voice 
as  to  their  expenditure.  Now,  in  the  Transvaal 
there  are  some  1.50,000  men  of  British  blood;  they 
are  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  de- 
scribed them  as  being  in  the  position  of  "  helots," 
and  that  phrase  is  criticised  as  being  too  rhetori- 
cal. But  there  is  no  denying  the  rhetoric  of  facts. 
If  Sir  Alfred  Milner  be  dismissed  as  too  rhetorical, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  too  bitter,  there  remains 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  "  The  Uit- 
landers,"  he  says,  "  have  not  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  police  protection,  the  organised  main- 
tenance of  order,  the  even-handed  administration 
of  justice  which  in  all  civilised  communities  are 
regarded  as  the  very  elements  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  freedom." 

English  Honour  on  Its  Trial. 

The  British  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  in  a 
word,  are  under  conditions  endured  by  no  other 
men  of  the  English-speaking  race  throughout  the 
world;  conditions  which,  in  any  of  the  other 
colonies,  would  provoke  insurrection  within 
twenty-four  hours.  They  are  a  majority  oppressed 
by  a  minority.  They  are  denied  both  political 
rights  and  civil  justice.  They  are  taxed  to  pay 
for  schools  in  which  their  children  are  practically 
denied  the  liberty  of  learning  their  own  mother- 
tongue.  In  the  Cape  itself  the  Englishman  treats 
the  Dutchman  as  his  political  equal;  in  the  Trans- 
vaal the  Dutchman  treats  the  Englishman  as  his 
political  serf.  And  all  this  exists  in  a  land  which 
has  twice  been  annexed  in  the  Queen's  name,  an,d 
over  which  the  Queen  is  still  suzerain,  and  under 
a  Government  for  which,  in  a  sense.  Great  Britain 
is  responsible.  There  may  be  facts  in  the  tangle 
of  South  African  history  which  "  explain "  this 
state  of  things;  which  in  some  faint  and  far-off 
sense  justify  it.  But  the  situation  itself  is  monstrous. 
Does  anyone  wonder  that  it  arrests  the  attention 
and  kindles  the  generous  indignation  of  colonists 
under  all  skies?  The  position  of  the  British  in 
tHe  Transvaal,  in  a  sense,  puts  the  honour  of 
the  whole  English-speaking  race  on  its  trial. 


The  Memory  of  Majuba  Hill. 

Moreover,  there  are  facts  in  South  African  his- 
tory which  curiously  prick  that  pride  of  race  which, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  Australians  cherish  as  a  virtue. 
The  muddy  and  muddled  tale  of  South  African 
affairs,  it  is  true,  is  only  faintly  understood.  Who, 
indeed,  can  pretend  to  understand,  or  wish  to  re- 
member, that  tale  of  planless  folly;  of  annexa- 
tions proclaimed  to-day  and  withdrawn  to-morrow, 
of  pledges  given  only  to  be  broken;  of  the  British 
flag  hoisted  by  one  set  of  hands  and  pulled  down 
by  another, — which  makes  up  South  African  his- 
tory?  A  good  Englishman  can  only  preserve  hir 
self-respect,  as  far  as  South  African  affairs  art 
concerned,  by  diligently  cultivating  a  short 
memory. 

But  there  are  some  facts  in  the  story  of  the 
Transvaal  which  the  most  careless  can  hardly  con- 
trive to  forget,  and  which  Australians  certainly  re- 
member. Under  Lord  Carnarvon  the  British  flag 
was  hoisted  over  the  Transvaal  to  save  it — amongst 
other  things — from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
Zulus,  or  from  dissolving  in  mere  bankruptcy. 
The  promises  which  went  with  that  annexation 
were,  on  the  British  side,  carelessly  remembered, 
and  only  half-fulfilled.  Yet,  under  the  British  flag 
the  country  grew  fast  in  material  prosperity,  and 
British  arms  destroyed  the  fierce  native  tribes 
which  threatened  its  existence.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
his  Mid -Lothian  speeches,  attacked  British  policy 
in  the  Transvaal;  but  when  he  assumed  power  in 
1S80  he  found  he  must  accept  the  very  policy  he 
had  attacked.  England,  he  announced,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Queen's  supremacy,  had  given 
a  pledge  to  the  large  native  populations  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  that  pledge  could  not  be  broken. 
Writing,  later,  to  the  representatives  of  the  dis- 
satisfied Boers  in  the  Transvaal  he  declared  that 
"  obligations  had  been  contracted,  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  towards  the  native  popu- 
lation, which  cannot  be  set  aside."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone went  on  to  say  that,  "  looking  into  the  cir- 
cumstances both  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  rest  of 
South  Africa  ....  our  judgment  is  that  the 
Queen  cannot  be  advised  to  relinquish  her  sover- 
eignty over  the  Transvaal."  Now,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  writing  those  words  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
surrender  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen  over  the 
Transvaal!  What  happened  betwixt  to  justify 
the  breaking  of  English  pledges  and  the  surrender 
of  the  Queen's  sovereignty?  The  answer  is — 
Majuba  Hill! 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  military  signi- 
ficance of  that  disastrous  fight.  In  scale  it  was 
a  mere  skirmish.  The  ill-fated  CoUey  took  with 
him  only  400  men  in  that  night-climb  up  the  rocky 
slopes  of  that  hill  of  evil  omen.      They  were  men 
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■wTio  had  shared  in  two  military  failures  just  be- 
fore; they  were  without  artillery,  were  badly 
handled,  and,  under  the  "  sniping "  of  the  Boer 
sharp-shooters,  they  behaved  ill.  But  the  disaster 
was  trifling  in  scale,  and  the  military  pride  of  an 
Englishman  may  survive  even  the  story  of  Majuba 
Hill.  The  tale  of  the  slaughter  of  the  94th  at 
Brontkers  Spruit,  when,  without  a  declaration  of 
w.ar,  159  practically  unarmed  British  soldiers  were 
shot  down,  is  much  more  calculated  to  kindle  bitter 
and  long-enduring  resentment  than  Majuba  Hill, 
where  the  Boers  attacked  in  the  open  and  won  by 
fair  fighting. 

A  Policy  of  Dishonour. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  linked  Majuba  Hill  to  what 
most  Australians,  at  least,  like  most  Englishmen, 
believe  to  be  a  policy  of  dishonour.  He  did  not, 
when  he  came  into  office,  declare  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  to  be  immoral,  and  cancel  it.  Facts, 
he  said,  mmst  be  accepted.  England  stood  pledged, 
and  her  engagement  must  not  be  broken.  "  Our 
judgment  is,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  Queen  cannot 
be  advised  to  relinquish  her  sovereignty  over  the 
Transvaal."  Yet  he  allowed  these  pledges,  made 
on  the  part  of  England,  to  be  broken,  and  the 
Queen's  sovereignty  to  be  surrendered,  merely  be- 
cause a  skirmish  had  been  lost! 

Many  people,  no  doubt,  regard  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  after  Majuba  Hill  as  magnanimous;  an  ex- 
ample of  Christianity  applied  to  politics.  Eng- 
land, when  she  found  herself  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
dared  to  acknowledge  her  offence  and  repair  it. 
But  Australians  do  not  share  this  view.  It  is  only 
possible  to  hold  it  by  dint  of  forgetting  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's utterances  before  Majuba  Hill.  He  deliber- 
ately refused  to  cancel  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  when  appealed  to  on  the  grounds  of 
reason  and  justice;  he  yielded  only  when  the  Boer 
rifles  cracked  so  sharply  on  Majuba  Hill!  We 
must  charge  "  magnanimity "  with  quite  a  new 
meaning  before  we  can  stretch  the  word  to  cover 
such  a  transaction!  But  do  we  change  the  essen- 
tial character  of  facts  by  disguising  them  under 
misapplied  epithets?  To  Austranans,  at  least, 
Majuba  is  a  word  of  hateful  significance;  not  so 
much  for  the  part  that  British  soldiers  played  in 
it,  as  for  that  which  British  politicians  played  after 
it.  Nor  do  Australians  fail  to  remember  that 
while,  after  Majuba,  the  British  -Government  pro- 
mised to  secure  to  loyal  settlers  in  the  Transvaal  the 
"  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights,"  that  promise 
has  never  been  fulfilled,  and  British  residents  in 
the  Transvaal  to-day  lack,  to  use  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannermau's  words,  "  the  very  elements  of 
civil  rights  and  civil  freedom." 

The  whole  case,  it  is  clear,  raises  a  question 
which  has  for  the  colonist  everywhere  the  closest 
personal  interest.      Does  England  owe  any  obliga- 


tion to  her  children  scattered  over  so  many  seas 
and  lands?  Here  are  150,000  people  of  the  British 
stock  in  a  land  over  which  the  Queen  holds  suzer- 
ainty. They  are  denied  the  civil  and  political 
rights  which  the  promise  of  England  guaranteed, 
and  which  the  men  of  their  race  enjoy  everywhere 
else.  Is  England  powerless  to  remedy  this  wrong? 
Or  is  she  too  careless  to  be  troubled  in  the  matter? 
The  question  at  issue  is  one  which  profoundly  con- 
cerns all  the  colonies,  for  it  is  the  question  of 
what  is  the  measure  of  England's  loyalty  to  her 
children  under  other  skies?  "What  is  the  case  of 
the  Uitlanders  to-day  may  be  the  case  of  some 
other  section  of  the  English  household  to- 
morrow. 

Every  Colonist  Everywhere  Involved. 
No  generous  Englishman  will  resent  the  interest 
felt  by  Australians  in  the  South  African  trouble, 
even  though  he  may  hold  the  Australian  judgment 
on  those  troubles  to  be  mistaken.  The  happiest 
feature  in  the  public  life  of  the  Empire  to-day  is 
the  new  bonds  of  affection  and  loyalty  which  link 
its  far-scattered  provinces  into  unity.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  little  over  a  century  ago  Eng- 
land was  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  desperate  war 
with  her  own  colonists.  Whole  English  armies 
endured  the  ignominy  of  surrender  to  colonial  gen- 
erals and  forces  at  Saratoga  and  at  Yorktown.  It 
is  less  than  a  century  since  the  English  burned 
Washington;  and  only  a  few  weeks  before  Water- 
loo was  fought  some  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the 
Peninsula  suffered  a  murderous  defeat  at  American 
hands    in   front   of   New    Orleans.  To-day   the 

colonists  of  England  are  as  eager  to  fight  for  the 
flag  and  honour  of  the  Empire  as  though  they  had 
been  born  in  Kent  or  in  Ayrshire.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  revolutions  of  sentiment 
known  to  modern  history.  But  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonies  has  its  foundation  in  the  confident  faith 
they  cherish  in  the  goodwill  and  loyalty  of  the 
motherland  to  her  children.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
aster with  far-running  consequences  if  English 
policy  in  the  Transvaal  shook  that  faith:  if  it 
left  the  impression  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  the 
Cape,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  depend  too  implicitly 
on  the  word  of  English  statesmen,  or  the  stead- 
fastnes.^  of  English  policy.  If  the  Boers  can 
thwart  her  to-day,  in  what  accents  may  not  some 
greater  Srate  talk  to-morrow?  If  150,000  people 
of  British  speech  and  blood  could  suffer — in  a  state 
for  which  England  was  responsible,  and  at  the 
hands  of  a  tiny  and  corrupt  Boer  oligarchy — the 
denial  of  all  civil  and  political  rights,  and  Eng- 
land stood  careless,  or  powerless,  to  help,  this 
would  be  a  sort  of  signal  of  dissolution  to  the 
whole  Empire!  This,  at  least,  is  the  Australian 
view  of  the  situation. 
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CHARACTER    SKETCH. 


EX-KING    MILAN    OF    SERVIA. 
By  W.  T.  Stead. 


Europe  was  startled  last  month  by  the  news  of 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  ex-King  Milan  of  Servia. 
The  would-be  assassin  failed  in  his  immediate  ob- 
ject, but  succeeded  in  achieving  what  he  never  an- 
ticipated. The  last  thing  in  the  world  which  he 
dreamed  of  when  he  loaded  his  revolver  before 
sallying  forth  on  his  murderous  expedition  was  to 
rehabilitate  the  man  whom  he  wished  to  slay.  Yet 
a  little  reflection  might  have  told  him  what  would- 
be  assassins  are  always  apt  to  forget — that  there 
is  no  reclame  so  useful  for  ruling  personages  as 
an  attempted  assassination.  This  is  so  widely  re- 
cognised Jiowadays  that  when  the  life  of  the  King 
of  Greece  was  attempted  a  couple  of  years  ago,  his 
enemies  stoutly  declared  that  it  was  a  put-up  job, 
and  that  the  attempt  was  a  bogus  one,  resolved 
upon  solely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  veil  of 
oblivion  over  the  previous  mistakes  of  the  reign. 
And  even  now  half  Europe  believes  that  the  at- 
tempt on  Milan  was  equally  unreal.  The  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  might  possibly  tend  to  discour- 
age an  attempt  upon  the  persons  of  kings.  Care- 
ful calculation  upon  the  number  of  these  attempts 
which  have  failed  and  those  which  have  succeeded, 
would  show  that  there  are  usually  about  half  a 
dozen  attempts  at  least  which  fail  for  one  which 
succeeds.  Kings,  therefore,  stand  to  gain  to  the 
extent  of  six  to  one;  and  as  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  which  assassins  desire  is  to  benefit  those 
whom  they  try  to  slay,  a  vivid  realisation  of  this 
fact  might  tend  to  diminish  such  enterprises  in 
future. 

Initial  Antipathies. 

Certainly  the  attempt  in  this  case  has  had  one 
altogether  unlooked-for  result,  in  that  it  has  led 
me  to  select  the  ex-King  Milan  as  a  subject  for  a 
character  sketch  in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  ";  for 
of  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  ex-King  Milan  was 
the  one  with  whom  I  felt  least  in  sympathy.  This 
antipathy  dates  back  for  many  years,  and  even  the 
glamour  attending  the  victim  who  so  narrowly  es- 
caped from  the  assassin's  bullet  can  hardly  re- 
concile me  to  the  task  of  a  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  a  man  who  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  politics 
of  Eastern  Europe.  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  up 
a  world,  and  although  it  might  be  better,  according 
to  our  ideas,  if  such  a  man  as  the  ex-King  had 
never      ascended      the      throne,      he      has      been 


a  king,  and  he  has  still  more  power 
than  the  actual  King  in  the  kingdom 
of  Servia.  In  this  sketch,  therefore,  I  will  not 
depart  from  the  rule  laid  down  at  the  foundation 
of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject of  the  character  sketch,  not  as  he  seems  to  his 
enemies  at  his  worst  moments,  but  as  he  seems  to 
himself  at  his  best.  In  writing  of  him  I  am  not 
sitting  as  his  judge,  nor  do  I  attempt  to  sum  up 
in  judicial  spirit  the  weaknesses  and  the  strong 
points  of  a  very  mixed  character.  I  would  rather 
endeavour  to  interpret  how  it  is  that  this  Oure- 
novitch,  notwithstanding  his  many  faults  and  fail- 
ings, should  still  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  ex- 
ercise a  controlling  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Servia. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  writing  a  char- 
acter sketch  of  a  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  has  no  character  at  all,  or  perhaps  it  is 
more  correct  to  say  a  character  so  unutterably  bad 
that  no  one  can  speak  about  it;  but  even  the  worst 
man  is  not  altogether  bad,  and  least  of  all  is  he  bad 
in  his  own  estimation.  If  we  could  put  ourselves  in- 
side the  skin  of  King  Milan,  and  see  life  as  he  sees  it, 
and  look  over  the  chequered  career  which  so  near'y 
came  to  an  end  last  month,  we  should  find  many 
things  in  it  that  might  be  explained  if  not  excused, 
and  possibly  enough  some  things  upon  which  even 
the  most  austere  might  dwell  with  complacency 
and  gratitude.  "Qui  tout  salt,  tout  pardonne;"  and 
although  it  is  easy  to  carry  this  kind  of  thing  too 
far,  so  that  you  come  to  a  general  whitewash- 
ing of  blackguards,  it  is  by  no  means  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  human  race  to  be  too  charitable  to  the 
faults  of  others 

The  Protest  of  His  Enemies. 
When  I  suggested  to  some  friends  that  I  con- 
templated writing  this  sketch,  I  was  assailed  by 
vehement  protests.  They  said  it  was  impossible 
to  write  a  true  sketch  of  King  Milan,  to  describe 
the  man  as  he  was  and  is,  without  rendering  it  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  the  review  containing  such 
a  sketch  to  enter  any  decent  household.  The 
satires  of  .Juvenal  and  the  pages  of  Suetonius 
would  have  to  be  ransacked  in  order  to  find  classi- 
cal phrases  to  suggest  all  the  infamies  of  the  ex- 
King  of  Servia.  According  to  them,  he  was  a 
compendium  of  all  vices,  a  sink  of  every  abomina- 
tion, a  monster  in  human  form,  a  gambler,  a  roue, 
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a  liar,  a  poltroon,  a  wretch  for  whom  hanging  was 
too  good,  and  who  was  now  crowning  an  infamous 
career  by  vamping  up  a  story  of  an  imaginary 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
wreak  bloody  vengeance  upon  his  political  oppo- 
nents— all  this  and  more  was  said  and  written 
to  me,  until  I  really  began  to  feel  as  if  all  tnat 
would  need  to  be  said  about  King  Milan  was  this, 
that  he  was  a  putrefying  mass  of  carrion,  which 
nothing  but  a  continuous  diabolical  possession  en- 
abled to  keep  moving  among  men.  From  that 
point  of  view  ex-King  Milan  presents  a  figure  of 
abnormal  interest.  For  an  utterly  bad  man  to 
exist — so  utterly  bad  as  not  even  to  have  a  redeem- 
ing vice,  to  say  nothing  of  virtue,  would  constitute 
him  th^a  most  unique  human  being  now  existing 
on  this  planet.  Such  excessive  abuse,  however, 
excites  natural  reaction.  It  is  impossible  really  to 
believe  that  the  man  who  with  all  his  faults  has 
nevertheless  been  the  central  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Servian  kingdom  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
can  be  without  qualities  which,  however  they  may 
be  obscured  by  excesses  and  selfishness,  yet  exist. 
To  seek  them  out,  it  may  be  something  like  fish- 
ing for  pearls  in  a  cesspool,  but  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  pearls  are  there,  and  after  all  who 
knows  when  they  may  repay  our  search? 

I.— THE  BOY  KING. 

When  Milan  was  a  little  boy  of  twelve,  his  uncle, 
Michael  Obrenovitch,  one  of  the  wisest  rulers 
who  ever  reigned  in  Servia,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
assassin.  On  the  day  on  which  he  was  assas- 
sinated at  Belgrade,  a  simple  peasant  rushed  from 
the  fields  at  Uschitza  exclaiming,  "They  have  killed 
my  Prince — they  have  killed  my  Prince!"  The 
authorities  first  of  all  regarded  him  as  a  man  mad, 
but  when  two  hours  later  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination arrived  by  telegram,  they  immediately 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  peasant  must 
have  been  a  conspirator,  and  be  secretly  aware  of 
the  plans  of  the  assassin.  He  was  accordingly 
locked  up  and  remained  for  several  days  in  prison. 
When  there  he  was  subjected  to  interrogatories, 
and  the  explanation  which  he  gave  was  very  re- 
markable. He  said  that  he  did  not  know  how  it 
was,  nor  did  he  understand  anything  about  it.  All 
that  he  knew  was  that  he  saw,  as  it  were,  passing  be- 
fore his  eyes,  the  scene  of  the  assassination.  He  saw 
Prince  Obrenovitch  fall  covered  with  wounds,  and 
the  sight  so  overcame  him  that  he  left  his  work, 
and  rushed  into  town  to  tell  what  he  had  seen. 
No  amount  of  cross-examination  could  get  any 
other  story  from  him  but  this,  and  as  the  man 
was  only  a  simple  peasant,  and  nothing  could  be 
brought  forward  to  show  that  he  had  ever  had  any 
communication  with  those  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy, he  was  ultimately  set  at  liberty. 


A  Clairvoyant's  Prophecy. 
Before  his  release,  however,  he  was  visited  by 
many  people,  among  others  by  a  doctor  who  was 
much  interested  in  his  account  of  his  peculiar  gift, 
whether  it  may  be  called  clairvoyance  or  what  you 
like.  The  man  said  that  he  had  always  had  this 
kind  of  second-sight,  and  being  encouraged  to  talk, 
and  asked  whether  he  had  seen  anything  else  that 
he  could  mention,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  quite 
plainly  what  was  to  come.  He  described  the  boy 
Milan,  who,  he  said,  was  going  to  come  to  be 
Prince  and  reign  over  Servia.  He  said  further 
that  it  would  be  a  reign  of  many  misfortunes,  that 
he  would  be  engaged  in  a  war  in  which  he  would 
be  defeated.  He  saw  that  he  would  marry,  and 
described  the  wife  whom  he  saw  by  his  side.  Then 
he  said  a  son  would  be  born  to  him,  and  after 
that  he  would  be  divorced.  He  said  also  that  he 
would  dissolve  the  local  Sobranye,  or  Parliament, 
and  reign  alone.  He  would  also  become  a  king, 
and  then  would  lose  his  crown.  Twice  his  life 
would  be  attempted  by  assassins,  and  twice  he 
would  escape.  The  third  time  the  assassins  would 
be  successful.  All  this  and  many  more  details  of 
a  similar  kind  were  written  down  at  the  time,  and 
the  peasant  from  being  regarded  first  as  a  man 
mad,  and  then  as  the  accomplice  of  assassins,  be- 
came notable  as  the  "  wise  man  of  Uschitza." 
The  narrative  written  down  by  the  doctor  is  still 
in  manuscript,  but  will  some  day  be  published, 
when  the  matter  will  probably  come  under  the 
critical  investigation  of  the  Psychical  Research  So- 
ciety. In  the  meanwhile  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  facts,  nor  as  to  the  firm  belief,  which  is  enter- 
tained in  Servia,  as  to  their  truth.  King  Milan 
himself  is  well  aware  of  the  prophecy  of  the  "  wise 
man  of  Uschitza,"  and  possibly  his  belief  that  he 
has  now  only  to  look  forward  to  a  successful  at- 
tempted assassination  may  make  him  somewhat 
ruthless  in  exacting  vengeance  on  the  last  occasion 
on  which  he  will  have  the  opportunity.  This, 
however,  is  to  anticipate  events. 

A  Prince  Without  a  Friend. 
When  the  boy  was  brought  from  Paris  to  Bel- 
grade, to  occupy  a  throne  which  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  disagreeable  in  Europe,  he  was 
a  timid  and  forlorn  little  boy.  When  they  put 
him  on  his  horse  to  ride  through  the  streets  of  his 
capital  to  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration,  he 
was  indeed  a  pitiful  figure,  hardly  knowing  how  to 
bestride  the  great  steed  which  he  mounted  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
and  had  found  himself  before  he  entered  his  teens 
a  prince  of  Servia,  the  control  of  the  country  being 
in  the  hands  of  regents.  His  tutor,  a  free-think- 
ing professor,  was  almost  the  only  person  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached.  As  he  grew  up,  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rude  society 
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in  the  centre  of  a  Court  full  of  all  manner  of  in- 
trigues. There  is  something  mournful  and 
pathetic .  in  the  figure  of  the  boy  prince  in  the 
palace  at  Belgrade,  feeling  that  in  all  the  prin- 
cipality he  was  utterly  unknown,  and  that  ex- 
cepting his  professor  he  had  not  a  friend  on  earth. 
He  sometimes  would  say,  pointing  to  his  favourite 
dog,  "  lie  alone  loves  me;  he  alone  can  I  trust. 
Everyone,  else  is  always  trying  to  use  me  for  his 
own  purposes." 

"  Pleasure  at  the  Helm." 

Milan  was  not  an  idealist  by  birth,  and  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  he  passed  his  early  youth  were 
by  no  means  calculated  to  encourage  any  but  the 
baser  part  of  his  nature.  At  the  age  when  Eng- 
lish school  boys  are  beginning  their  undergraduate 
career  at  a  university,  he  was  already  Prince  not 
only  in  name,  and  therefore  a  prey  to  every  temp- 
tation which  unscrupulous  women  and  still  more 
unscrupulous  men  could  throw  in  his  way.  Society 
at  Belgrade  was  not  very  polished.  Cards  were 
much  more  in  vogue  than  books,  and  wine  and 
women  formed  the  staple  amusements  in  the  Court. 
Without  the  restraint  of  religious  principle,  with- 
out the  sustaining  stimulus  of  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  result.  The , 
Prince  amused  himself  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  long  before  he  attained  manhood  he 
had  drained  the  cup  of  riot  and  excess  to  the  dregs. 

Not  for  him  were  the  "  lilies  and  languors  "  of 
virtue;  he  chose  unhesitatingly  the  "roses  and  rap- 
tur'es"  of  vice.  Nor  did  he  reck  of  warning,  even  if 
such  warning  were  given  him,  that  the  rose  had 
many  a  thorn,  and  that  the  much-vaunted  rap- 
tures sapped  the  resources  of  pleasure  which,  with 
due  restraint,  might  have  ministered  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  long  and  well-spent  life.  Hence,  long 
before  he  was  emancipated  from  the  Regency,  he 
had  practised  the  immorality  of  Paris  of  the  Third 
Empire  in  the  comparatively  primitive  society  of 
a  little  State. 

Schooled  in  Suspicion. 

One  who  knew  Milan  well  in  those  days,  and  who 

watched  the  sad  tragedy  of  the  blighting  of  his 

youth,  says: — 

The  young  boy,  Milan,  proclaimed  Prince  of  Servia, 
found  himself  surrounded  by  entirely  strange  people, 
by  Ministers  and  officers  who  represented  to  him  that 
in  Servia  the  anti-dynastic  conspiracy  never  sleeps. 
They  told  him  that,  just  because  he  was  on  the  throne, 
his  life  was  never  safe.  If  his  policy  were  favourable 
to  Russia,  Austria  would  aid  the  friends  of  the  exiled 
Karageorgevitch  dynasty  to  upset  if  not  kill  him,  and 
if  his  policy  were  favourable  to  Austria,  then  Russia 
would  side  with  his  opponents,  and  do  everything  to 
send  him  away  or  even  to  get  him  assassinated.  He 
was  systematically  trained  to  suspect  everybody,  and 
to  be  always  on  his  guard  against  assassination.  He 
was  taught  that  true  policy  and  diplomacy  consisted 
in  using  astuteness  to  achieve  your  object  by  whatever 
means.  Many  years  later  King  Milan  recognised  how 
evil   had   been   the   ideas   and   teaching   which   he   had 


imbibed  during  his  youth.  He  has  frequently  told 
Servian  politicians:  "  You  must  not  forget  that  I  am 
your  own  creation;  you  have  made  my  political  educa- 
tion; whatever  I  may  be,  I  am  such  because  you  are 
what  you  are!"       And  that  is  perfectly  true. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  this.  If  the 
politicians  of  Servia  could  have  been  banished  to 
some  island  in  the  distant  seas,  where  they  were 
free  from  being  made  the  tool  and  plaything  of 
Austrian  and  Russian  diplomacy,  they  would  have 
had  much  more  chance  of  developing  normally, 
and  their  prince  in  particular  would  have  had  a 
much  more  easy  time.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
to  familiarise  a  boy  from  his  youth  up  with  the 
seamiest  side  of  international  politics  was  not 
calculated  to  rectify  the  results  of  a  purely  secular 
education.  It  was  enough  to  have  made  a  cynic 
of  a  saint,  and  Milan  was  not  a  saint,  but  a  pre- 
cocious Parisian  boy,  very  intelligent  and  very 
spoiled. 

French   in   Blood   and   Morals. 

The  correspondent  from  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  whom  I  will  call  X.,  has  reminded  me  that 
King  Milan  is  not  merely  of  Parisian  education, 
but  of  French  extraction.       He  writes:  — 

Milan  is  the  son  of  Milosch  Obrenovitch,  who  was  the 
nephew  of  the  founder  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty, 
and  Marie  Catargi,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  oldest  of  noble  families  of  Moldavia. 
Marie  Catargi's  mother  was  nee  Balsch,  a  family  which 
claims  to  have  descended  from  the  famous  French 
family  Seigneurs  Le  Baux,  of  Provence.  King  Milan 
has  inherited  from  his  mother  the  impulsiveness,  the 
ardent  nature,  the  aesthetic  sense  inherent  in  the 
Latin  race.  Not  so  much  by  his  education  as  by  his 
blood,  he  is  more  a  Frenchman  than  anything  else. 
In  many  of  his  ways  he  is  a  type  of  an  old  French 
Grand  Seigneur,  who  thinks  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
count  his  money — inded,  hating  money,  but  loving  the 
splendour  of  high  life,  faithful  to  his  friends,  generous 
to  his  enemies,  daring  and  bold,  almost  as  proud  of 
his  weak  points  as  of  his  good  ones. 

To  understand  King  Milan  rightly,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  two  principal  influences  on  his  character:  first, 
his  Servian  blood  has  a  good  deal  of  French  and 
Roumanian  blood  mixed  with  it;  .secondly,  his  educa- 
tion was  received  in  Paris  under  the  tutorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Kurt,  a  well-known  adherent  of  Comte's 
philosophy,  who,  when  asked  by  Michael,  the  reigning 
Prince  of  Servia,  the  uncle  of  Milan,  what  was  his 
programme  for  the  education  of  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  Servia,  answered:  "My  programme  is 
this:  I  shall  educate  jMilan  as  if  he  were  my  own 
son!"  "Thank  you,"  said  Prince  Michael — "I  don't 
want  any  other  programme."  Professor  Kurt  had 
not  much  time  to  finish  his  programme.  When  only 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  Milan  was  suddenly  called  to 
succeed  to  his  cruelly  assassinated  uncle.  Kurt  had 
already  laid  down  democratic  principles  in  the  founda- 
tion of  his  pupil's  education,  but  these  principles  came 
speedily  into  conflict  with  the  realities  of  things. 

In  Favour  with  Russia, 
During  the  regency  between  1868  and  August  22, 
1871,  when  he  came  of  age,  and  undertook,  to 
reign,  the  boy  prince  was  very  popular.  It  was 
in  those  days  that  he  made  a  journey  which  had 
for  nearly  ten  years  a  potent  influence  on  the  his- 
tory of  Servia.      While  yet  a  boy,  the  Regent  took 
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him  to  Russia,  where  he  made  an  excellent  impres- 
sion on  the  Tsar  Alexander  11.  and  the  leading 
Russian  statesmen.  He  himself  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  reception  given  him  at  the  Im- 
perial Court.  From  his  accession  to  the  throne  to 
the  time  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  King  Milan 
was  steadfastly  devoted  to  Russia,  and  ready  to  do 
anything  Russia  wished.  This  was  because  he, 
together  with  his  Ministers,  believed  Russia  to  be 
sincere  in  her  professions  of  goodwill  towards  Ser- 
via.  During  that  period  (1868-1878)  Prince  Milan 
was  persona  gratissima  at  the  Russian  Court,  and 
with  the  Russians  in  general,  and  although  some- 
times attempts  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  Karageorgevitch  family  to  represent  Prince 
Milan  as  unpopular  in  the  country,  there  were  in 
those  days  no  attacks  on  him  in  the  press  which 
were  either  organised  or  sustained. 

A  Summons  Unresponded  to. 
There  are  some  natures  which  appear  to  have 
inherited,  whether  from  a  previous  existence  or 
from  their  parents  sufficient  morale  to  enable 
them  to  preserve  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere 
dark  with  the  gloom  of  atheism,  and  turbid  with 
the  fumes  of  vice,  an  intrinsic  nobility  of  soul 
which  enables  them  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
high  position.  Such  a  man  in  our  history  was 
Henry  V.,  to  whom  the  summons  to  the  throne 
came  as  the  trumpet  of  an  archangel  summoning 
to  resurrection  his  better  life.  His  advent  to 
power  brought  to  Milan  no  such  summons  to  the 
higher  soul.  The  moral  equipment  with  which  he 
found  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
inadcQuate  enough  for  a  man  who  had  to  govern 
a  State  even  in  the  piping  times  of  peace;  but  in 
the  troublous  period  upon  which  the  Balkans  were 
then  entering  a  worse  preparation  could  hardly 
have  been  conceived. 

II.— HIS  MARRIAGE. 

Many  and  various  are  the  means  of  grace  by 
which  the  divine  voice  makes  itself  heard  by  the 
children  of  men.  The  first  of  these  had  been  tried 
in  va'n.  The  summons  to  lofty  station,  the  solemn 
consecration  with  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  as  the  representative  of  a  nation, 
Milan  had  been  called  to  the  princely  office,  had 
fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  Power  and  responsibility, 
with  its  immense  opportunities  for  usefulness, 
had  av/akened  no  responsive  echo  in  his  soul.  The 
first  means,  therefore,  had  failed;  the  second  re- 
mained. Of  all  the  agencies  by  which  the  higher 
soul  of  man  may  be  touched  and  roused  from  its 
trance-like  torpor  there  is  none  to  be  compared 
to  the  love  of  woman.  It  is  ever  the  woman's 
soul  which  leads  us,  and  one  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  the  life  of  dissipation  by  which  Milan 


had  prostituted  the  days  of  his  youth  is  the  har- 
dening of  the  heart,  and  the  deadening  of  the 
soul  which  renders  it  irresponsive  to  this  diviner 
element  in  the  world.  Even  the  worst  men,  whose 
associations  of  womanhood  have  been  bemired  Dy 
years  of  self-indulgence,  which  is  in  reality  the 
very  destruction  of  the  higher  self,  have  discovered 
in  the  radiating  Icve  of  a  noble  woman  the  miracle- 
working  element  which  transforms  life.  Power 
and  its  responsibilities  having  failed  to  make  a 
man  of  Milan,  it  remained  to  be  seen  what  might 
be  effected  by  his  marriage. 

A  Wife  That  Might  Have  Been. 
There  seemed  some  hope  in  the  influence  which 
was  exerted  over  him  by  a  Servian  lady,  a  widow 
somewhat  his  senior,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
and  tenderly  attached.  If  only  he  could  have 
married  her,  the  miracle  might  have  been  effected, 
for  she  seemed  the  only  person  who  was  able  to 
inspire  him  with  lofty  aspirations.  But  sh«,  alas, 
was  not  considered  eligible  for  the  hand  of  the 
Prince,  and  he  had  to  seek  for  a  wife  elsewhere. 
He  missed  his  way.  He  never  ceased  to  cherish  a 
deep  and  abiding  affection  for  the  Egeria  who  for 
a  brief  season  led  him  upwards.  She  died  some 
years  after  his  marriage,  and  to  this  day  he  ever 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  her  death  by  the  side 
of  her  flower-decked  grave.  Princes,  however  light 
of  love,  are  not  incapable  sometimes  of  deep  affec- 
tion, and  when  this  is  crossed  by  the  exigencies  of 
dynastic  expedioicy  they  are  the  least  to  be  en- 
vied of  mortals. 

Natalie  and  the  Fortune-Teller. 

The  Prince's  aunt  chose  for  him  a  bride  in  the 
person  of  the  beautiful  girl  afterwards  famous 
as  the  unfortunate  Natalie  of  Servia.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  a  Moldavian  who,  having  entered  the 
Russian  service,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonel. 
His  daughter  spent  her  girlhood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Odessa,  and  grew  up  to  womanhood  a  Rus- 
sian in  heart  and  soul,  despite  her  Moldavian  ex- 
traction. The  story  goes  that  one  time  at  their 
coimtry  place  a  gipsy  woman  was  telling  the  for- 
tunes of  the  guests.  She  had  toW  many  wonder- 
ful things,  when  Natalie  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  her  girlish  companions  insisted  that  she  should 
allow  the  witch- wife  to  read  her  fortune  by  her 
palm.  The  gipsy  scanned  the  girl's  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed: "  I  see  in  your  future  that  you  will  be  a 
queen."  A  loud  outburst  of  merriment  checked 
the  prophetess,  for  nothing  in  the  world  seemed 
less  likely  than  that  the  Russian  Colonel's  daughter 
would  ever  ascend  a  throne.  "  No,"  said  the  gipsy 
woman,  when  the  laughter  had  subsided;  "you 
laugh,  but  you  will  see  that  it  will  happen  as  I 
have  said.      I'he  lady  will  some  day  wear  a  crown. 
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But,"  she  added,  "  when  you  come  to  be  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  there  is  no  more  a  crown  upon  your 
head.  It  may  be  by  death,  or  it  may  be  from 
some  other  cause."  "  But  can  you  see  nothing 
more?"  asl<ed  Natalie.  "  No,"  said  the  gipsy,  "but 
in  some  way  or  another  the  crown  will  go  through 
wood."  In  vain  they  plied  her  with  questions  as 
to  what  kind  of  wood  it  was,  or  in  what  way  the 
wood  would  have  this  evil  influence  upon  her  des- 
tiny, but  the  lips  of  the  seeress  were  sealed. 

The  Honeymoon. 

The  gipsy  left,  and  life  resumed  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way  for  Natalie.  She  had,  indeed,  almost  forgot- 
ten the  prophecy,  when,  one  fine  day,  fortune,  destiny, 
or  call  it  what  you  will,  threw  her  into  the  path  of 
Prince  Milan.  She  was  a  singularly  beautiful  girl, 
and  Milan  was  fascinated  by  her  loveliness.  No 
restrictions  of  princely  etiquette  forbade  the  ruler 
of  Servia  to  choose  his  bride  outside  the  royal 
castle.  He  wooed  her,  and  she  on  her  part 
readily  surrendered  to  her  princely  suitor.  They 
married,  and  for  a  time  all  went  well.  No  two 
lovers  could  have  been  more  ideally  wrapped  up 
In  each  other  than  were  Milan  and  Natalie  in  the 
first  days  of  their  honeymoon.  It  seemed  to  those 
who  saw  them  closely  that  it  was  possible  that  the 
second  call  had  been  effectual,  and  that  Milan  was 
to  find  in  the  intimate  blending  of  his  life  with 
that  of  his  beautiful  young  bride  the  principle  of 
divine  restraint  which  he  had  heretofore  sorely 
lacked.  After  a  time  their  joy  was  completed  by 
the  birth  of  their  firstborn  and  only  child,  the 
present  King  of  Servia.  The  young  Prince  Alex- 
ander was  born  in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  one 
who  was  present  described  with  much  humour  how 
the  Servian  Army,  having  been  defeated,  was  wak- 
ened the  next  night  by  salvos  of  artillery,  and  on 
inquiring  anxiously  what  was  the  matter,  was  told 
that  the  Queen  had  given  birth  to  an  heir  to  the 
throne. 

TIL— WAR. 

The  first  time  when  Milan  appeared  conspicu- 
ously before  the  world  was  in  the  year  1876,  that 
eventful  year  in  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe. 
1876  was  for  the  democracy  of  Western  Europe  the 
birth  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  of  the  Balkans.  Be- 
fore lS7t;  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  situation  in 
the  Balkans  were  known  only  to  a  few  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  travellers  and  students.  The 
fact  that  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  inhabited  by 
various  races  was  known,  as  it  is  known  to-day 
that  Albania  is  peopled  by  different  tribes;  but 
everytliing  was  hazy.  It  was  known  that  there 
were  Turks  there,  and  that  there  was  a  Servian 
Principality  on  the  atlas,  but  beyond  that  there 
was  no  vivid  realisation  of  the  identity  of  the  Ser- 


vian people,  or  of  the  fact  that  they  differed  in 
language  and  in  national  aspirations  from  the  Bul- 
garians. It  was  not  until  1876,  when  the  Turks 
took  their  terrible  revenge  upon  the  Balkans  for 
the  incipient  attempt  at  revolution,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  began  to  live  with  vivid 
human  interest  in  the  imagination  of  the  English 
people. 

The  Balkan  Massacres. 
There  is  no  advertiser  so  potent  as  the  man  who 
takes  life  or  who  spends  life.  It  is  the  bright 
red  plash  of  blood  that  most  arrests  the  attention 
of  the  living,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
redness  of  the  plash  of  gore  which  fell  upon  the 
news-sheets  of  Europe  when  the  Turks  massacred 
the  Bulgarians  into  subjection.  These  massacres 
did  not  affect  the  Servians  directly.  Within  the 
frontiers  of  the  Principality  of  Servia  no  Ottoman 
soldier  ever  dared  put  his  foot,  ever  since  the 
days  when,  thirty  years  ago  and  more,  the  last  of 
the  Turkish  garrison  had  been  banished  from  the 
citadel  of  Belgrade.  Nevertheless,  it  v-as  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  which  were  the  mep.ns  of 
bringing  Servia  to  the  front.  It  was  some  Lime 
before  the  real  nature  of  the  horrors  which  deso- 
lated Bulgaria  were  made  known  to  the  English 
public.  They  were,  however,  only  too  well  known 
to  the  Servians,  who,  although  separated  by  a  geo- 
graphical line  from  Bulgaria,  were  only  too  well 
aware  of  the  orgy  of  hell  which  had  taken  place 
among  their  co-religionists  and  fellow  Slavs. 

Servian  Sympathy. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  raised  his  puissant  voice, 
and  the  English  people  rose  in  angry  response  to 
his  summons,  a  new  chapter  began  in  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  England  and  the  Balkans. 
Then  it  was  that  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
English  people  the  Ottoman  caste  was  condemned, 
and  condemned  once  and  for  ever.  A  sense  of 
horror  and  of  loathing  filled  our  people  at  the 
thought  that  we  had  been  using  our  strength  and 
spending  our  blood  and  treasure  in  maintaining 
such  an  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  midst  of 
Christian  races;  and  just  at  that  moment,  when 
the  passion  of  pity  was  at  its  highest  point,  we 
were  assailed  by  the  news  that  Sorvia — gallant 
little  Servia — had  taken  up  arm;3  in  vindication 
of  outraged  humanity.  At  first  wo  dimly  under- 
stood what  had  happened,  but  after  a  time  we  be- 
gan to  realise  that  Servia,  and  Ser-ia  alone  among 
all  the  States  of  Europe,  was  endeavouring  to  bring 
the  Pashas  and  their  Bashi-Bashouks  to  justice. 
I  remember  with  gratitude  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cowen, 
of  Newcastle,  a  man  Turcophile  to  his  flnger-tips, 
was  nevertheless  one  of  the  first  and  most  eloquent 
exponents  in  England  of  the  heroism  of  this  Ser- 
vian war.      The  Servians  were  outnumbered.    Ti'o'* 
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them  to  attack  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  as  if  a 
little  terrier  was  flying  at  the  throat  of  a  blood- 
hound; nevertheless,  they  did  it.  It  was  a  mad 
enterprise  regarded  from  the  point  of  common- 
sense,  but  it  was  one  of  those  actions  which 
changed  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Ciii'ope. 

The  Russian  Volunteers. 
If  the  Servians  had  not  attacked  the  Turks,  the 
Russian  volunteers  would  never  have  had  occa- 
sion to  hasten  to  the  support  of  Servia  against 
her  gigantic  foe.  In  particular,  Alexander  Kirieff 
would  never  have  fallen  fighting  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Zaitsehar,  or  have  kindled  by  his  heroic  death 
the  flame  of  Slavonic  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
whole  of  Russia.  As  Mr.  Kinglake  tells  us,  in 
every  church  in  Russia  masses  were  said  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  gallant  Russian  oflacer 
who  ha.d  fallen  in  defence  of  Slavonic  freedom; 
and  the  great  heart  of  Russia  throbbed  responsive 
to  the  mingled  appeal  of  patriotism  and  humanity. 
Nearly  a  million  pounds  were  raised  in  public 
subscription  for  the  assistance  of  their  Servian 
brothers;  and  four  thousand  Russians  of  all  classes 
poured  down  the  Danube  to  Belgrade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spending  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  the 
gallant  little  principality.  It  was  the  presence 
of  those  men^the  assistance  which  they  were  able 
to  give  to  the  Servian  armies,  which  riveted  the 
attention  of  Europe  upon  the  unequal  struggle; 
and  what  was  still  more  important,  it  was  the 
popular  interest  which  their  sacrifices  excited  in 
Russia  itself  which  led  Alexander  II.,  sorely 
against  his  will,  to  pledge  his  Imperial  word  thit 
if  no  other  Power  would  intervene,  the  Sla^  should 
not  look  to  Russia  in  vain. 

Titular  Comfort  for  Defeat. 
The  Servians,  even  despite  the  aid  of  the  Russian 
volunteers,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  superior 
numbers  and  military  skill  of  their  Turkish  ad- 
versaries; and  after  Djunis  fell  nothing  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  march  of  the  victorious  Turks  to 
Belgrade  but  the  interdict  of  Russia,  which  on  f.his 
occasion  was  supported  by  the  other  Powers, 
anxious  above  everything  else  to  avoid  a  direct 
rupture  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  during  that  war  the  character  of 
Prince  Milan  did  not  impress  itself  favourably 
upon  the  Western  world.  He  was  not  of  t!ie 
stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made.  If  he  had  been 
a  prince  of  the  type  of  Alexander  of  Batteaberg, 
events  might  have  taken  a  very  different  course. 
General  Tehernaielf,  the  Russian  general,  was  in 
command.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  incommoded 
with  the  presence  of  a  prince  in  his  camp.  So 
Milan  remained  at  Belgrade,  denounced  as  a  pol- 
troon by  the  newspapers  of  Europe,  but  probably 


serving  his  country  better  by  his  absence  than  by 
his  presence.  The  campaign  afforded  him  no  op- 
portunity of  displaying  any  great  qualities  of  a 
general  or  of  even  distinguished  personal  bravery. . 
Another  of  the  bizarre  incidents  in  which  comedy 
trod  upon  the  heels  of  tragedy  was  the  proclama- 
tion of  King  Milan  as  King  of  Servia  after  another 
reverse  in  the  field.  It  was  a  way  they  had  of 
comforting  themselves  in  those  days  when  they 
fought  and  suffered  and  bled  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

IV.— AFTER  THE   WAR. 

The   Servians,   although   they  had   shown   great 
gallantry  in  going  to  war,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  Slavonic  Committees    of    Moscow,    were    un- 
trained to  battle,  and  being  pitted  against  some  of 
the  best  fighting  troops  in  the  world,  they  had  very 
few  successes  to  put  to  their  account.      Gratitude 
had  little  place  in  politics,  and  the  Russians,  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  came,  treated  their  Servian 
ally  with    an    astonishing    forgetfulness    of    past 
favours.      Servia  had  fought  for  them  in  1876  and 
in  1877,  and  had  participated  in  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria.      Prince 
Milan  had  shown  himself  so  subservient  to  Russian 
policy  that  in  Europe  he  was  roundly  denounced  as 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  Russian  satrap.  When 
the  war  was  over,  and  the  Turks  were  compelled  to 
accept  the  terms  of  their  conqueror,  the  Servians 
waited  with  feverish  anxiety  to  know  what  share 
they  were  to  have  in  the  distribution  of  Turkish 
territory.      The  Servian  race  inhabits  a  large  tract 
of  territory,  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  the 
principality  of  Servia.      The  whole  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina    is    purely    Servian.      Montenegro    is 
also  of  the  Servian  stock.       Large  districts  lying 
between  the  southern  frontier  of  Servia  and  Sal- 
onica  are  also  to  a  great  extent  peopled  with  Ser- 
vian folk.       To  the  north   and  west  of  Belgrade 
there  are  several  Austrian  provinces  which,  if  poli- 
tical frontiers  were  made  conterminous  with  those 
of  race,  would  make  the  kingdom  of  Servia  extend 
to  the   Adriatic,   and   make   considerable    inroads 
upon  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.     The  Servian 
provinces  of  Austria  were  not  in  question,  but  the 
Servian   provinces   of   Turkey   were.       What   was 
to  be  done  with  them?      Would  Russia  repay  her 
ally  for  all  the  carnage  of  the  campaign  of  1876 
by  extending  her  frontiers  so  as  to   include   the 
Servian   population   of   Bosnia,    Herzegovina,    and 
Macedonia? 

A  Cruel  Disillusion. 
The  Servian  people  waited,  and  so  did  King 
Milan.  After  a  period  of  suspense  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  were  published,  and 
Servia  experienced  a  profound  and  cruel  disillu- 
sion.     Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  handed  over 
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to  Austria  to  occupy  and  administer,  while  the 
Servian  districts  lying  between  Servia  and  Salonica 
were  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  princi- 
pality of  Bulgaria,  which  stretched  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Aegean.  Never  was  there  disappoint- 
ment more  acute.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
seemed  to  the  Servians  to  represent  the  very  acme 
of  ingratitude.  That  Russia  would  give  them  less 
than  they  hoped  for  did  not  surprise  them — they 
were  prepared  for  considerable  disappointment — 
but  that  their  great  patron,  the  victorious  White 
Tsar,  would  so  far  forget  all  their  services  as  to 
remodel  the  map  of  Europe  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
be  absolutely  fatal  to  their  most  cherished  aspira- 
tions, seemed  to  them  like  a  hideous  nightmare. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Russia  had  thrown 
them  over,  and  having  to  choose  between  Bul- 
garians and  Servians  had  cast  in  their  lot  de- 
finitely with  Bulgaria.  Nations  in  such  predica- 
ments have  not  much  time  for  reflection.  States 
in  the  position  of  Servia,  that  lie  between  two 
great  empires,  have  always  an  alternative  ally. 

Servia's  Austrian   Policy. 

King  Milan  and  his  people,  realising  their  de- 
sertion by  Russia,  turned  instinctively  to  Vienna. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  righto  and 
wrongs  of  the  action  of  Russia  in  this  matter.  The 
Russians  had  quarrelled  with  King  Milan.  They 
were  not  pleased  with  the  part  played  by  the 
Servians  in  the  war,  and  estrangement  had  grown 
up  between  the  two  countries.  But  it  is  plain 
enough  after  the  event  that  Russia — I  do  not  say 
backed  the  wrong  horse,  by  any  means,  but  put  all 
her  money  on  one  horse,  whereas  she  might  have 
made  better  business  if  she  had  put  a  little  more 
on  Servia.  The  progressive  party  in  Servia  .•nade 
a  campaign  against  the  Russian  Alliance,  and 
Milan  not  only  joined  these  politicians,  but  he  be- 
came an  active  and  energetic  leader  of  the  Anri- 
Russian  party  in  Servia.  From  this  policy  he 
has  never  varied,  and  in  his  own  opinion  and  in 
that  of  his  friends  it  was  this  change  of  policy 
which  explains  the  ferocity  of  the  attacks  lo  which 
he  has  been  subject  ever  since.  Again,  to  quote 
from  my  friend,  from  whose  paper  I  have  already 
made  considerable  extracts:  — 

Contrary  to  the  desire  of  the  Russian  Pauslevich, 
King  Milan's  Government  made  railways  connecting 
Roumelian  and  Macedonian  systems  with  the  Austrian 
set  of  railways.  Contrary  to  their  advice,  a  number 
of  conventions  (commercial,  veterinary,  &c.)  were  made 
Avith  Austria.  The  Russians  believe  that  at  the  same 
time  (between  1879  and  1882)  a  secret  treaty  was  con- 
cluded- between  King  Milan  and  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  by  which  Austria  promisea  to  support  the 
Obrenov'itch  Dvnasty  and  the  Servian  claims  to  Mace- 
donia, whilst  liing  Milan  engaged  to  respect  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  not  to  agitate  against  Austria  in  Bosnia, 
and  not  to  ioin  Russia  in  a  war  against  Austria.  It 
is  said  that  the  transformation  of  the  Principality  into 


the  Kingdom  of  Servia  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  good 
uiidertsanding  between  King  Milan  on  one  side,  aud 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy  on  the  other. 

Russia's  Counter-Move. 

Russia  became  in  her  turn  indignant  against  King 
Milan.  He  was  at  once  designated  in  the  Russian  press 
as  "  the  traitor  of  the  Slavonic  cause,"  and  a  "  Cam- 
paign "  against  him  was  immediately  organised  in  all 
the  papers  which  outside  Russia  enjoyed  Russian  sub- 
sidies. The  ofKcial  Russian  press  did  more.  It  in- 
duced the  Prince  of  Montenegro  to  sign  a  secret  state 
treaty  with  Russia,  of  which  the  conditions  are  very 
well  known  in  Belgrade  as  well  as  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  London.  By  the  intervention  of  Russia,  the  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  Servia,  Prince  Peter  Kara- 
georgeviteh,  became  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  and  these  two,   supported  by  Russia,   be- 

fan  to  agitate  in  Servia,  and  through  the  press  in  all 
lurope,  against  King  Milan.  To  his  own  people 
Jlilan  has  been  described  as  a  man  who  has  sold  the 
country  to  Austria  and  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  having 
engaged  to  force  every  Servian  to  go  to  fight  for  the 
Catholic,  Francis  Joseph,  against  the  orthodox.  Tsar 
Alexander.  Abroad  he  has  been,  and  is  constantly 
described,  as  a  gambler,  coward,  a  man  destitute  of 
every  moral  principle,  whose  only  object  in  the  world 
is  to  extort  money  from  the  poor  peopleof  Servia  to  waste 
it  on  the  gambling  tables  or  on  the  demi-monde!  No  lie 
was  too  bad  to  be  told  of  King  Milan.  His  intelligence 
and  his  resourcefulness  could  not  be  denied,  because 
no  impartial  and  intelligent  man  could  converse  with 
King  Milan  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  being 
struck  with  the  superior  mental  gift  of  the  man.  There- 
fore all  the  united  and  organised  efforts  of  his  enemies 
were  directed  to  represent  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  as  a  moral  monster. 

False  Charges. 

In  Servia  itself  this  European  press  campaign  exer- 
cised no  influence  because  there  even  his  political  op- 
ponents recognised  gladly  that  he  has  many  high  quali- 
ties of  character.  King  Milan  has  always  only  given 
and  never  taken,  and  the  story  about  his  insatiable 
greediness  is  nothing  but  a  calumny,  just  as  the  story 
that  he — who  never  takts  more  than  half  a  glass  of 
wine — is  a  confirmed  drunkard. 

He  is  with  special  persistence  represented  as  a  great 
gambler.  But  while  in  Servia  he  could  not  gamble 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  one  there 
with  whom  he  could  gamble.  The  only  two  men  in 
Belgrade  with  whom  ho  from  time  to  time  could 
play  a  party  of  cards  were  the  Russian  Minister,  Per- 
sian!, and  the  German  Minister,  Count  Bray.  Both 
of  them  were  poor  men,  and  very  often  when  willing 
to  play  borrowed  inoney  from  King  Milan  for  the 
purpose.  Wlien  in  Vienna  or  Paris  or  temporarily 
on  a  visit,  he,  being  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club 
and  the  Cercle  Royal,  w'ould  play  in  those  clubs  on 
high  stakes,  but  so  did  many  another  Grand  Seigneur 
of  France  and  Magnate  of  Hungary.  But  gambling 
Avns  never  a  true  passion  with  him,  as  it  is  constantly, 
although  absolutely  wrongly,  represented.  One  of  his 
first  orders  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Servian  Army 
was  to  prohibit  playing  cards  among  the  Servian 
officers. 

.\11  this,  of  course,  will  be  read  with  much  shrug- 
ging of  shoulders  by  those  who  have  taken  Milan 
at  the  estimate  of  his  accusers.  I  express  no 
opinion  as  to  the  subject.  My  correspondent's 
statenients  accurately  represent  the  opinions  which 
are  expressed  by  the  Servians  of  the  King's  ?arty. 
When  I  was  in  Belgrade  last  year  the  acting  Prime 
Minister  spoke  in  the  same  high  terms  concerning 
the  character  of  the  ex-King.  Certainly  if  my 
correspondent  is  correct.  King  Milan  is  a  man  who 
has  certainly  no  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Euro- 
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pean  Press,  which,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned ,  has 
been  little  more  than  a  permanent  pillory. 

v.— DIVORCE  AND  ABDICATION. 
When  you  ask  the  Servians  whether,  after  all, 
there  is  not  some  foundation  for  the  possession  of 
such  an  extraordinarily  had  reputation  by  such 
an  extremely  capable  man,  they  tell  you  that  it 
was  all  the  result  of  his  unfortunate  marriage.  If 
Queen  Natalie  had  been  a  different  kind  of  woman, 
her  husband  would  have  been  a  different  tind  of 
man,  v/hich,  no  doubt,  goes  without  saying.  But 
the  same  is  true  concerning  all  wives  and  all  hus- 
bands, and  so  tar  as  the  general  estimate  goes, 
Queen  Natalie  would  seem  to  have  had  a  grent 
deal  more  to  complain  of  in  King  Milan  than  ever 
Milan  had  to  complain  of  in  Natalie.  After  the 
first  years  of  their  married  happiness,  things  did 
not  go  well;  but  no  one  could  complain  of  Queen 
Natalie  on  the  ground  of  excessive  jealousy.  If 
her  husband  had  respected  les  convenances,  things 
might  have  gone  fairly  well.  It  is  said  that 
Queen  Natalie  would  have  been  quite  contented 
with  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  her  husband — that  is 
to  say,  if  he  had  lived  at  Belgrade  as  King,  father, 
and  husband  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
she  would  not  have  questioned  what  he  did  with 
himself  the  i-emaining  three.  "Que  le  roi  s'amuse" 
in  Paris  and  elsev/here. 

The  Siren  Artemisia. 
But  it  was  too  much  when  the  King  became  so 
Infatuated  with  Artemisia  Christies  that  he  pub- 
licly advertised  his  devotion  by  day  and  night  in 
the  streets  of  his  own  capital.  The  story  of  Ar- 
temisia may  some  day  be  told  by  those  who  have 
an  interest  for  human  documents  of  that  sort.  She 
was  a  woman  neither  beautiful,  nor  brilliant,  nor 
faithful.  She  seemed  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
weird  woman  of  the  enchantress  type,  whose  mas- 
tery over  her  victims  was  as  complete  as  that  of 
any  siren  in  mythological  lore.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  timber  merchant,  to  whom  nature 
had  denied  almost  every  gift  of  beauty,  save  the 
soul  which  glowed  in  her  eyes.  There  wa^  no 
fire  in  the  eyes,  but  "  oil  "  which  seemed  to  feed 
the  flame  of  other  men.  When  Artemisia  of  the 
"  oily  "  eyes  had  borne  Milan  a  son,  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  that  he  would  divorce  Natalie, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  marry  his  enchantress,  and 
make  her  child  the  heir  to  the  throne.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  into  the  long  story  of  how  the 
divorce  came  about  without  changing  the  order  of 
the  succession;  but  it  would  form  an  interesting 
subject  for  investigation  by  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  or  by  those  who  are  curious  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  hypnotic  control.  During  the  time  the 
King  was  as  a  man  mesmerised  he  imagined  his 


Artemisia  to  be  as  divine  as  her  namesake,  and 
just  as  the  victim  of  the  hypnotist  will  swear  that 
salt  is  sugar,  and  vinegar  the  sweetest  wine,  so 
Milan  was  firmly  convinced  that  in  Artemisia  he 
had  the  pearl  of  all  women,  the  ideal  of  her  sex. 
Whether  for  beauty,  for  wit,  for  wisdom,  for  poli- 
tical sagacity,  he  swore  by  her;  he  was,  to  use  a 
good  Scotch  term,  "  clean  daft." 

A  Radical  Constitution. 

Finally,  after  all  Europe  had  rung  with  the  scan- 
dal of  his  divorce  and  his  treatment  of  his  wife, 
he  resolved  to  abdicate.  When  he  announced  his 
intention,  one  of  his  councillors,  perceiving  tlir.t  he 
was  as  one  distraught,  suggested  that  he  would  do 
well  to  give  a  new  Constitution  to  his  people,  wait  a 
while  to  see  how  it  worked,  and  then  retire  if  be 
pleased  in  the  lustre  of  his  achievement.  The 
words  for  a  moment  seemed  to  break  the  witch 
woman's  spell;  the  King  responded  to  the  appeal, 
summoned  a  constitutional  assembly,  and  assisted 
in  drawing  up  a  very  radical  constitution,  which 
still  exists  in  Servia.  In  council  he  displayed  an 
astonishing  grasp  of  political  subjects,  being  able 
to  discuss,  every  point  when  it  came  up,  as  if  he 
had  made  it  a  study  all  his  life.  One  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion  told  me  that 
it  was  a  perpetually  increasing  amazement 
to  see  how  perfect  a  master  he  was 
of  all  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  how  nothing 
could  turn  up  which  took  him  unawares.  He  was 
quick,  eloquent,  capable,  a  man  possessing  a  phe- 
nomenal memory  and  a  full  share  of  the  royal  gift 
of  remembering  persons  and  faces  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years. 

Abdication. 

The  Constitution  having  been  proclaimed,  his 
advisers  hoped  that  no  more  would  be  heard  of 
the  abdication,  but  to  the  amazement  and  dismay 
of  his  household  and  his  Cabinet,  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  them  and  announced  that  his  resolve 
was  taken  and  that  he  would  quit  the  throne.  It 
was  in  vain  to  argue  with  him,  to  point  out  that 
never  before  had  the  country  been  so  devoted  to  the 
person  of  the  King  or  his  dynasty,  that  the  Radical 
opposition  was  willing  to  support  the  Ministers 
of  his  choice — all  this  counted  as  nothing.  He 
was  as  a  man  under  a  spell.  His  voice  was 
changed;  his  demeanour  was  as  that  of  a  person 
possessed.  The  act  of  abdication  was  executed, 
and  he  descended  into  private  life.  And  then  a 
strange  thing  happened.  From  the  moment  that 
the  crown  left  his  head  the  influence  of  the  witch 
woman  ceased.  Artemisia  and  Milan  parted,  never 
to  meet  again.  The  story  was  current  at  the 
Hague  that  she  had  been  heard  of,  years  later,  pro- 
posing to  part  with  the  King's  letters  for  a  con- 
sideration to  the   Russian   Government;    but  this 
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may  only  be  a  canard  hatched  in  some  foreign 
chancellery.  What  is  indubitable  is  that  for  some 
years  the  King  was  as  wax  in  her  hands,  and  that 
after  his  abdication  the  whole  of  her  influence  dis- 
appeared. When  he  was  still  under  the  domina- 
tion of  her  spell,  it  was  urged  by  a  wise  woman 
that  he  sould  be  sent  abroad  across  the  water,  far 
away;  only  then  would  he  be  able  to  regain  control 
of  liis  reasoning  faculties.  The  magic  of  Ar- 
temisia was  too  strong  to  be  annulled  by  running 
water  of  the  Danube,  which  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
most  spells.  Probably  the  Atlantic  would  have 
been  broad  enough  to  have  broken  its  baleful  in- 
fluence.     But  enough  of  the  Circe  of  Belgrade. 

Was  It  Worry? 
Those  who  have  a  less  psychical  view  maintain 
that  the  King  was  worried  to  death.  What  with 
the  scandal  about  his  wife  and  the  worry  about  his 
mistress,  and  the  irritation  and  friction  produced 
by  the  attempt  to  force  Servia  to  follow  an  Aus- 
trian policy — it  all  told  upon  his  nerves  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  abandoned  everything  in  disgust. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  upon  his  life,  and  open 
rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  country,  instigated 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty; 
and  then  he  had  on  top  of  it  all  the  frightful  mis- 
fortune of  the  war  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  in 
which  Servia  was  badly  beaten  on  the  field  of  Sliv- 
nitza.  No  doubt  "  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown  ';  and  King  Milan  did  not  by  any  means 
find  the  Servian  throne  a  bed  of  roses. 

Pilgrim  to  Jerusalem. 
After  his  abdication,  King  Milan  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.  It  is  an  odd  thing  to  do 
for  such  a  man.  Although  he  was  a  Freethinker, 
he  had  never  been  entirely  indifferent  to  religion. 
Again,  to  quote  from  my  friend's  letter:  — 

The  old  philosopher  Kurt  inspired  his  young  pupil 
with  agnostic  tendencies  in  the  question  of  faith.  It 
was  one  of  the  deficiencies  of  King  Milan's  personality. 
At  one  time  he  invited  the  most  distinguished  men 
amongst  the  believers  and  unbelievers  to  a  series  of  de- 
bates in  his  presence  on  questions  of  faith.  He  wanted 
to  have  faith  by  conviction  and  desired  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  convinced.  The  result  of  those 
conferences  in  the  palace,  held  generally  after  dinner 
between  9  and  12  o'clock,  was  not  favouraijle  to  the 
increase  of  his  very  slight  faith.  But  since  King  Milan 
went  in  1889  to  Jerusalem  and  visited  the  Holy  Places 
of  Palestine,  a  remarkable  cliange  has  come  over  him. 
He  told  a  friend  that,  standing  in  the  great  temple  at 
Jerusalem  on  Good  Friday,  he  felt  for  the  first  time 
that  there  is  a  realitv  about  faith,  God,  Saviour,  and 
the  Eternal  life  which  he  never  felt  before.  Since 
that  day  he  has  given  great  attention  to  the  question 
of  faith,  and  manv  of  his  ordres-du-joiir  to  the  Sein'ian 
armv,  especialv  those  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  and 
Easter,  read  niore  like  a  short  sermon  than  addresses 
from  a  general  to  his  soldiers. 

"  A  Changed  Man  "  Ever  Since. 

The  conversion  of  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus 

was  certainly  much  less  sudden  and  extraordinary 

than  the  conversion  of  King  Milan  at  the  Church 


of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Since  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  his  friend,  he  has  been  a  changed  man,  and 
has  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  the  very  neces- 
sary duty  of  improving  the  discipline  and  organi- 
sation of  the  Servian  Army.  As  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Servian  Army  and  as  ex-King  he  is 
the  virtual  ruler  of  Servia.  As  such  he  has  been 
assailed,  and  as  such  his  life  has  been  attempted 
twice.  According  to  the  prophecy  of  "  the  wise 
man  of  Uschitza  "  a  third  attempt  will  be  made, 
and  on  this  occasion  it  will  be  successful. 

The  Attempt  on  His  Life  Real. 

But,  asks  the  reader,  what  about  the  vindictive 
persecution  of  all  political  opponents  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  attempt  on  the  King's  life?  Was  it 
a  real  attempt  or  merely  a  bogus  one?  It  seems 
to  have  been  genuine  enough.  People  do  not  ex- 
pose themselves  to  have  the  revolver  bullet  fired 
into  them  at  close  quarters  merely  for  theatrical 
or  political  purposes.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  one  bullet  at  least  did  enter  the  ex-King's 
body,  while  others  passed  close  to  him.  That  he 
could  have  promptly  availed  himself  of  the  in- 
cident in  order  to  get  hold  of  his  most  dangerous 
opponents  is  only  natural.  Even  a  man  who  was 
less  hasty  and  hot-tempered  than  King  Milan  might 
be  pardoned  if  he  had  made  the  most  of  the  move 
which  the  failure  of  the  attempt  had  placed  in  his 
hands.  That  there  was  a  conspiracy  there  is  little 
doubt.  Servia  seethes  with  conspiracy.  It  is 
its  normal  condition.  The  little  kingdom  lying 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  with  rival  dynasties 
and  unsatisfied  ambitions,  is  one  of  the  most  poli- 
tically feverish  centres  in  Europe.  In  Servia  as- 
sassination has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
natural  and  almost  necessary  political  methods. 
There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  the  fact 
that  the  Karageorgevitch  partisans  or  Radical 
leaders  should  compromise  themselves  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  get  rid  of  the  King  than  that  Sir  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  and  Lord  Kimberley  should  lay 
their  heads  together  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
a  vigorous  political  propaganda  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day.  But,  if  so,  it  will  be  objected, 
why  the  wholesale  persecution  and  reign  of  ter- 
ror which  has  been  established  as  a  consequence 
of  the  attempt?  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
number  of  arrests  has  been  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  the  imagination  and  malignity  of  partisans 
have  multiplied  the  number  of  prisoners  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousands.  Next  year  they  will  be 
tried,  and  if  their  guilt  is  clear  enough,  some  of 
them  may  be  shot. 

Milan   "  Not  Vindictive." 

Again,  to  quote  from  my  correspondent,  to  whom 
I  referred  about  this  matter:^ 
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Milan  is  not  vindictive,  and  is  simply  incapable  of  a 
mean  action.  All  statements  to  the  contrary  are  in- 
ventions and  slanders.  His  inveterate  political  enemies 
have  of  late  filled  the  European  press  with  statements 
that  the  attempt  on  his  life  was  arranged  by  himself 
with  the  object  to  get  the  Radical  leaders  into  his 
clutches,  and  to  send  them  to  execution.  But  he 
actually  was  wounded  and  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed."  It  was  not  necessary  to  arrange  a  public  at- 
tempt on  his  life,  and  to  risk  assassination;  the  leaders 
of  the  Radical  party  could  have  been  arrested  on 
some  other  charges.  And  then  these  very  Radicals 
who  have  been  now  arrested,  had  not  many  years  ago 
been  alreadv  before  a  Court  Martial  and  had  been 
condemned  to  death.  It  was  this  very  King  Milan, 
who  had  their  lives  in  his  hand,  who  gave  them  par- 
don. Whether  they  will  be  now  executed,  if  con- 
demned again,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  hut  those  who 
know  King  Milan  incline  to  think  that  he  is  likely  to 
use  his  influence  with  his  son  in  order  to  get  them 
their  pardon   again. 

Impulsive,  but  Magnanimous. 
Hasty  by  temperament,  and  outspoken  and  daring, 
he  has  sometimes  acted  precipitately,  and  in  that  way 
done  injustice  to  one  or  other  man;  but  hardly  ever 
has  a  week  or  two  passed  that  he  has  not  recognised 
his  mistake,  and  then  tried  in  most  generous  manner 
to  make  an  apology  and  reparation.  It  would  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  temperament  if  it  were  true 
that,  when  he  heard  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicolitch 
made  a  political  demonstration  by  accompanying  pub- 
licly the  Radical  leader  Pashich  to  the  prison  door 
(when  condemned  for  lese-majeste)  that  he  tore  his 
epaulettes  off  with  his  own  hands,  throwing  them  on 
the  floor;  but  if  that  officer  or  his  friends  had  under- 
taken to  prove  to  King  Milan  that  Nicolitch  did 
not  mean  to  demonstrate,  but  did  the  act  from  other 
motives,  Nicolitch  would  have  been  within  a  month 
or  two  reinstated  into  his  former  position.  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  character  that  when  a  few 
days  ago  he  received  a  deputation  which  came  to  con- 
''ratulate  him  on  his  escape,  he  addressed  one  of  the 
Radical  leaders,  M.  Voritch,  who  repeatedly  was  Minis- 


ter of  Finance  in  the  Radical  Cabinet,  and  only  three 
months  ago  had  been  appointed  a  Senator,  telling  him 
that  he  is  a  coward,  because  he  comes  with  loyal  people 
to  congratulate  him,  yet  behind  his  back  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  attack  him  with  all  sorts  of  slander.  Yet 
there  will  not  pass  many  months  before  you  ^vill  hear 
that  M.  Voritch  has  been  invited  to  dine  with  King 
Milan.  M.  Pa.shich  and  M.  Tauschanovich,  with 
manv  other  prominent  Radicals,  have  been  condemned 
to  death  for  having  organised  an  armed  rebellion  in 
the  eastern  districts  of  Servia.  But  King  Milan  com- 
muted that  sentence,  and  in  a  few  years  after  this 
condemnation  made  them  Ministers  of  State. 

A  Mixed  Character. 

So  far  my  friend.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  be 
correct,  and  that  King  Milan  may  justify  the  con- 
fidence of  hia  friends.  It  is  at  least  evident 
that  he  is  a  much  more  mixed  character  than  is 
ordinarily  believed,  and  that  in  that  bundle  of  in- 
consistencies there  are  elements  of  good  to  explain 
the  hold  which  he  seems  to  have  upon  his  own  sub- 
jects. Belgrade  itself  gives  little  token  to  the  visi- 
tor that  It  is  the  vortex  of  a  turbid  and  some- 
times bloody  whirlpool  of  dynastic  and  political 
intrigue.  To  be  born  in  the  centre  of  it,  to  have 
to  rule  over  a  race  which  feels  that  it  is  but  half- 
born  into  political  existence,  and  is  perpetually 
struggling  dissatisfied  towards  the  realisation  of 
its  greater  destinies,  is  not  so  much  a  lot  to  be 
envied  as  a  doom  to  be  deplored.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  young  King  Alexander,  of  whose  char- 
acter much  is  hoped  and  little  known,  may  not 
have  so  much  reason  as  his  father  to  lament  the 
destiny  which  called  him  to  the  throne. 


The  Durri'Dum  Bullet. 

The  Rifle  is  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting 
historical  sketch  in  the  current  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view." The  writer  treats  of  its  development, 
manufacture,  ammunition.  He  touches  on  the 
genesis  of  the  bullet  which  discussions  at  the 
Hague  have  made  famous:  — 

The  shape  of  the  bullet  is  a  matter  of  greater  diffi- 
culty than  might  be  imagined.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bullet  is  slightly  bigger  than  the  bore  of  the  rifle; 
and  this,  with  the  severity  of  the  spiral,  necessitates 
a  jacket  or  outer  covering  of  hard  metal:  otherwise 
the  softer  material  would  be  bloA\ai  through  the  barrel 
without  taking  the  grooving — woidd  strip,  as  it  is 
technically  called — and  indeed  would  be  partly  softened 
by  the  heat  from  the  explosive  and  from  friction. 
Originally  the  jacket  was  thickest  at  the  point,  and 
so  strong  that,  whilst  peneti'ation  was  enormous,  stop- 
ping power  was  wanting;  in  other  words,  one  bullet 
might  easily  go  through  half-a-dozen  men,  yet,  unless 
it  happened  to  hit  a  vital  spot  or  a  bone,  they  need 
not  be  disabled,  and  might  therefore  continue  to  fight. 
This  was  amply  illustrated  in  the  Chitral  campaign, 
during  which  our  soldiers  began  to  lose  confidence  in 
their  weapon:  whilst  the  enemy,  quick  to  recognise  the 
different  effect  of  volleys,  were  inclined  to  attack  British 
infantry  armed  with  the  Lee-]Metford  rather  than 
Native  Infantry  armed  with  the  Martini-Henry. 

The  Indian  military  authorities  at  once  set  about 
designing    a    biillet   which,    whilst    maintaining    range, 


should  have  the  required  stopping  power.  The  result 
was  the  Dum-Dum  bullet — so  named  after  the  place 
near  Calcutta  where  it  is  made — of  which  much  has 
been  heard.  Ihe  difference  in  appearance  between 
it  and  the  original  pattern  is  comparatively  slight. 
The  shape  is  exactly  the  same,  but  the  jacket  is  dif- 
ferently arranged;  instead  of  having  its  greatest 
strength  at  the  point,  it  is  weakest  there — indeed,  at 
the  apex  a  small  part  of  the  core  is  uncovered,  but 
does  not  project.  It  was  tried  in  India,  and  was  said 
to  give  better  results  at  one  thousand  yards  than  the 
bullet  then  in  use. 

On    its    alleged    inhumanity,    the    reviewer    re- 

rcarks:  — 

Our  primary  requirement  in  a  bullet  is  that  it  shall 
have  sufficient  stopping  power,  whether  used  against 
man  or  beast.  The  enemy,  whether  civilised  or 
savage,  must  be  stopped  in*  his  charge;  more  than 
this  is  not  required,  but  less  will  not  suffice.  There 
must  be  no  question  of  our  right  to  efficient  armament, 
and  this  should  never  be  forgotten  by  our  representa- 
tive at  any  meeting  where  modifications  of  bullets 
or  other  parts  of  our  arms  may  be  proposed.  It  hap- 
pens that  \\nth  the  development  of  the  rifle, .  in  order 
to  secure  efficiency  at  long  range,  the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  has  become  so  great  that  very  severe  wounds 
at  short  range  will  sometimes  be  inflicted:  nor  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  this.  All  that  need  be  said  is  that 
expert  testimony  from  observation  in  the  field  tends 
to  prove  that  the  wounds  from  the  Dum-Dum  or  the 
newest  pattern  of  our  rifle  bullet  are,  if  anything,  less 
severe  than  those  from  the  Martini-Henr\'.  and  very 
much  less  severe  than  those  from  the  Snider. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THE   REVIEWS. 


1  he  FrancO'German  Flirtation. 

The  exchange  of  friendlj  greetings  by  the  Kaiser 
and  President  I^oiibet  supplies  the  occasion  for  "Ig- 
notiis  "  in  the  "  National  Review  "  to  discuss  "  the 
rapprochement  between  Germany  and  France.'" 
He  quotes  a  saying  of  Cavour  s,  uttered  fifty  years 
ago,  "  that  a  united  Germany  would  arise  to  dis- 
turb the  European  equilibrium,  and  that  the  new 
State  would  aim  at  becoming  a  naval  power  to 
combat  and  rival  England  upon  the  seas."  He  next 
quotes  Count  Yorck  von  Wartenburg,  who  says 
there  are  only  four  Great  Powers  in  the  world — the 
United  States,  England,  Russia,  and  "  Central 
Europe  under  the  hegemony  of  Germany." 

The  Kaiser's  Anti-English  Policy. 

He  finds  the  reason  of  the  Kaiser's  hostile  policy 

towards  the  United  States  in  his  desire  to  assume 

the   position  of  the  champion  of   Europe  against 

the  Transmarine  Powers.       The  writer  pursues  his 

proof  of  the  Kaiser's  anti-English  policy:  — 

It  is  notorious  that  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid 
lie  sounded  France  and  Russia  as  to  a  joint  note  directed 
against  this  country.  He  received  such  a  rebuff  from 
the  former  that  beyond  question  this  fact  weighed  with 
Lord  Salisbury  at  the  recent  Fashoda  negotiations,  mak- 
ing the  ]5ritish  Premier  far  more  tender  of  French  sus- 
ceptibilities and  far  more  generous  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  been. 

After  Fashoda  the  German  press  has  been  vit- 
riolic towards  England.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  break  up  the  close  friendship  between  the 
British  and  the  Russian  Royal  Families,  and  to 
embroil  the  United  States  and  England. 

French  and  German  Co-operation. 
Since  Fashoda  France  and  Germany  have  worked 
together.  They  have  combined  for  a  joint  railway 
advance  through  Asia  Minor  to  Baghdad,  thus 
vetoing  the  old  British  Euphrates  Valley  project. 
They  have  helped  to  sterilise  the  disarmament  pro- 
posals of  the  Tsar  at  the  Hague,  and  to  throw 
odium  on  England  for  the  '"  Dum-Dum  "  bullet. 
And  a  German  has  been  appointed  to  the  direc- 
torate of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  The  writer 
suggests  a  personal  reason  for  the  Kaiser's  court- 
ship of  France:  "  He  wants  passionately  to  prance 
along  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  acclaimed  by  tne 
Paris  mob.      He  wants  to  figure  at  the  Exhibition.  ' 

What   Germany   is   After. 
The  writer  enters  as  ascertained  facts:  — 

1.  The  traditional   poHcy  of  Germany  is  to  conciliate 
France  and  detach  her  alike  from  England  and  Russia. 

2.  The  personal   predilections  of  the   Kaiser  tend   to- 
wards such  a  policy. 
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3.  By  common  action  with  France,  Germany  is 
striving  to  show  that  the  two  States  have  generally 
identical  interests. 

4.  Ultimately  a  gi'eat  coalition,  to  be  used  first  against 
England  or  the  United  States,  and  in  the  remote  future 
against  Russia,  is  aimed  at.  But  Russia  will,  at  first, 
at  any  rate,  be  taken  into  the  German  firm. 

What  France  Thinks  About  It. 

France   is   finding   that   she   cannot   afford   two 

hati'eds,  and  that  she  would  rather  give  up  hatred 

of  Germany  than  hatred  of  England.       M.  Ernest 

Daudet  says:    "  It  is  no  longer  Germany  who  is 

the    enemy,    but    England."        Major    Marchand's 

position  is  that  henceforward  France  would  forget 

Alsace-Lorraine  and  remember  Egypt.      In  fine:  — 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  of  France.  She  despairs 
of  regaining  Alsace-Lorraine;  she  is  eager  to  extend 
and  aggrandise  her  expensive  colonial  empire;  she  is 
not  too  trustful  of  her  Russian  ally,  whose  peace  pro- 
posals were  a  terrible  shock  to  her  susceptibilities,  the 
more  especially  as  they  singled  out  her  pet  submarines 
for  condemnation ;  and,  having  in  the  Fashoda  affair 
deliberately  thrown  down  the  glove  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion that  England  would,  as  so  often  before,  yield  to 
bullying  at  the  last  moment,  she  is  furious  with  her- 
self and  with  us  that  the  challenge  was  accepted.  If 
the  German  army  were  only  a  little  weaker  she  might 
hesitate. 

Betrothal  Gifts. 

The  paper  closes  with  a  revival  of  an  old  scare:  — 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  Germany  is  to 
secure  the  goodwill  of  France,  she  must  compensate 
her  in  Europe  for  Alsace-Lorraine.  ...  On  the 
French  frontier  is  Belgium — with  its  annexe  the  Congo 
Free  State;  and  on  the  German  frontier  Holland — with 
the  very  desirable  annexes  of  Curacao  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  Belgium  has  always  shown  strong  French 
and  Republican  leanings;  Holland  is  close  akin  to  Ger- 
many. Considerations  of  race  and  geography  can  thus 
fitly  be  invoked.  Germany  in  the  nature  of  things 
ought  to  possess  Rotterdam;  Franct  ought  to  own 
Antwerp.  No  Power  could  intervene,  for  England 
is  far  from  possessing  the  military  strength  required 
to  enforce  her  will  against  such  a  combination,  and  in- 
demnities might  be  discovered  to  satisfv  Russia. 


What  English  Imperialism  Means. 

In  the  July  "  Atlantic  Monthly "  Mr.  William 
Cunningham  explains  to  American  readers  what 
English  imperialism  means.       He  says:  — 

This  is  the  meaning  of  English  imperiahsm.  We 
see  that  police  control  is  necessary,  if  the  contact  of 
civilisation  and  barbarism  is  not  to  be  a  continued  curse 
to  mankind;  there  must  be  strong  civil  authority  es- 
tablished to  keep  the  peace  and  punish  the  wrongdoer, 
whether  black  or  white:  and  Englishmen  are  ready  to 
undertake  this  police  control  wherever  they  are  called 
on  to  exercise  it. 

We  do  not  grasp  at  it;  we  know  the  strain  it  in- 
volves and  the  jealousy  it  breeds;  but  we  will  not  shirk 
the  responsibility  when  it  comes  to  our  hands.  The 
thing  must  be  done;  there  must  be  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  somehow,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do 
our  best.       If  others  will  join  us  in  it,  good  and  well. 
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'Ve  invited  France  to  share  the  work  in  Egypt,  and 
jhe  left  us  to  do  it  alone:  we  have  combined  with 
Germany  and  America  to  attempt  it  in  Samoa,  and  we 
wish  we  had  left  it  to  them,  or  they  had  left  it  to  us.  Con- 
ventions do  not  work  quite  easily;  under  the  imperialist 
system  there  is  far  less  danger  that  a  squabble  about 
the  succession  to  a  barbarian  chieftainship  should  en- 
danger the  peace  of  two  friendly  European  Powers. 
The  position  of  the  English  imperialists  is  this:  it  is 
necessary  that  some  civilised  Power  should  exercise 
effective  police  control  in  every  part  of  the  globe: 
if  other  people  like  to  do  it.  good  and  well;  if  they 
leave  it  to  us,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  preferable, 
from  our  point  of  view,  on  two  grounds:  first,  because, 
with  our  experience  of  governing  conflicting  races,  we 
are  as  likely  to  set  about  the  task  satisfactorily  as  any- 
body else;  secondly,  because  any  country  that  is  under 
our  political  control,  and  that  is  not  ripe  for  self- 
government  as  our  colonies  are,  will  pursue  a  cosmopoli- 
tan economic  policy,  and  so  give  a  fair  chance — no 
preferential  advantage,  but  only  a  fair  chance — to  our 
trade.  The  spread  of  English  imperialism,  with  its 
free  play  for  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  is  the  chief 
factor  in  diminishing  the  risks  of  commercial  quarrels 
between  civilised  powers.  It  is  the  one  practical  step 
that  is  being  taken  at  the  present  day  to  secure  the 
peace  '  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the 
greatest  possible  scope  for  national  self-development. 


The    Problem    of    the    Transvaal. 

(1)  A  Success  for  Mr.  Chamheblaix. 

"Diploniaticus  '  contributes  to  the  "Fortnightly" 
his  views  on  the  struggle  for  South  African  su- 
premacy. He  argues  that  the  Transvaal,  not  being 
allowed  to  make  treaties  without  Great  Britain's 
approval,  ib  not  a  sovereign,  but  a  dependent.  State, 
and  that  the  stipulation  forbidding  it  to  do  any- 
thing in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
covers  its  domestic  and  intercolonial  arrange- 
ments. "It  follows  from  this,"  he  proceeds,  "that 
to  the  extent  ot  these  obligations,  a  right  of  in- 
tervention is  vested  in  the  paramount  Power,  and 
that  it  may  he  exercised  should  these  obligations 
not  be  observed.'  He  goes  on  to  prove  that  the 
Transvaal  has,  by  secret  intrigue  and  public  enact- 
ment, been  doing  all  it  could  "  in  conflict  with 
British  interests."      Intervention  was  justified. 

How  lie  Got  Kruger  on  the  Hip. 
But  before  Great  Britain  could  resolutely  inter- 
vene, Germany  must  be  conciliated,  and  German 
intrigue  got  out  of  the  way.  This  end  was  secured 
by  co-operation  in  China,  and  agreement  over  the 
apportionment  of  Portuguese  possessions  in  South 
Africa.  Once  Germany  was  squared,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain "  had  the  Transvaal  on  the  hip."  Pre- 
sident Kruger  took  some  time  in  finding  this  out: 
but  the  sequel  of  the  Bloemfontein  conference  has 
been  the  virtual  surrender  of  the  Boers'  position:  — 

The  upshot  of  these  concessions  is  that,  providing 
the  registration  condition  is  amended  so  as  not  to  apply 
retrospectively,  and  "  acts  against  the  Government  " 
are  not  interpreted  as  excluding  the  bulk  of  the  parti- 
cipants in  the  rising  of  1896,  the  Bill  meets  Sir  Alfred 
Milner's  Bloemfontein  scheme  in  every  particular,  with 
the  exception   that   it   substitutes  a  seven   years'   resi- 


dential qualification  for  five.  The  most  significant 
feature  about  it,  however,  is  that  it  abandons  all  at- 
tempt to  play  off  the  Uitlander  grievances  against  the 
so-called  suzerainty. 

Why  Not  Split  the  Difference? 

The  seven  years'  limit  would  only  enfranchise, 

the  writer  calculates,  some  8,500  Uitlanders,  over 

against  the  12,000  Boer  burghers.      Redistribution 

might  be  of  a  kind  to  give  the  minority  no  effective 

voice  in  the  Raad.       The  writer  suggests:  — 

The  safest  plan,  perhaps,  would  be  to  suggest  to 
President  Kruger  to  split  the  difference  between  his 
own  irreducible  minimum  and  that  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner;  in  other  words,  make  the  I'esidential  qualifica- 
tion six  years.  This  would  admit  the  large  increase 
of  population  which  took  place  in  1893,  owing  to  the 
completion  of  the  railway  to  Johannesburg.  The  total 
number  of  immediately  enfranchisable  Uitlanders 
would  then  be  raised  to  13,500,  which  would  probably 
command  twelve  votes  in  the  Volksraad  out  of  a  total 
of  thirty-six. 

"  Diplomaticus  "  sums  up:  — 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  achieved  an  undoubted  and 
very  important  success.  He  has  established  the  para- 
mountcy  of  this  country  in  South  Africa  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  it  has  ever  occupied  before.  Barring  a  few 
details  of  only  transitory  importance,  he  has  solved 
the  Uitlanders'  question,  and  has  thus  cleared  away 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  racial  peace  of  South 
Africa,  and  to  that  ultimate  confederation  of  States 
and  Colonies  which  is  the  ideal  of  every  patriotic 
Africander. 

(2)  The  Risk  of  Estra>'oing  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden,  writing  in  the  "  Fortnightly," 
"  as  an  Imperialist  and  Conservative,"  declares  a 
war  for  further  concessions  than  have  been  offered 
to  be  unjustifiable  and  ruinous.  He  thus  estimates 
the  available  South  African  forces.  British  and 
Dutch:  — 

British.  Putch. 

Cape  Colonv        17,000  . .  50,000 

Orange  Free  State                 . .  1,000  . .  18,000 

Transvaal             3,000  ..  22,000 

Natal      6,000  ..  1,500 

British  Bechuanaland     ....  500  . .  500 

Rhodesia         2,000  ..  300 

Imperial      troops     in      South 

Africa  at  the  present  time, 

say      10,000  ..  — 

Totals         39,500    '.'.     92,300 

Even  granting  that  we  should  "  beat  the  Dutch, ' 
the  v.'ar  would  be  most  costly,  and  would  result  in 
endless  hatred  between  the  two  races. 

The  Future  with  the  Dutch. 
Besides,  it  is  the  Dutch  who  remain  on  the  land. 
The  average  British  settler  finds  pastoral  or  agri- 
cultural life  too  humdrum,  and  is  very  migratory. 
When  the  gold  has  been  exhausted  the  abiding 
population  will  be  Dutch,  not  British.  Under  these 
circumstances  to  antagonise  the  Dutch  is  not  the 
part  of  wisdom.      The  writer  says:  — 

Present  indications  point  to  the  probability  that  in 
fifty  years'  time  the  British  will  be  settled  in  a  few 
coast  towns  and  inland  cities,  while  the  Dutch,  pro- 
bably in  preponderating  numbers,  will  be  spread  over 
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the  whole  vast  territory  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
perhaps  far  beyond.  These  two  races,  again,  unless 
some  blaclv  upheaval  has  taken  place  meanwhile,  will 
be  living  in  the  midst  of  native  populations  vastly 
superior  in  numbers  to  both  of  them  combined,  and 
offering  problems  infinitely  graver  and  more  dangerous 
than  does  the  tension  between  British  and  Dutch  at 
the  present  moment. 

(8)     A    liESUME    l)F    THE    SITUATION. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  writes  in  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can Reviev/  '  upon  "  England  and  the  Transvaal.'' 
Here  is  his  description  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
Transvaal  to-day: — 

A  half-nomad  people,  of  sullen  and  unsocial  tempera- 
ment, severed  from  Europe  and  its  iunuences  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  living  rudely  and  contentedly  on 
the  vast  arid  holdings  where  their  sheep  and  cattle 
are  pastured — each  man  as  far  as  may  be  from  his 
neighbour — disdaining  trade,  disdaining  agriculture,  ig- 
norant to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree  of  ignorance, 
without  music,  literature,  or  art,  superstitious,  grimly 
religious — they  are  in  all  things,  except  courage  and 
stubbornness  of  character,  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
strangers  settled  among  them.  The  patriarch  Abra- 
ham in  Wall  street  would  hardly  make  an  odder  con- 
trast. The  Uitlanders  have  an  even  greater  share  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  country  than  of  its  wealth.  Never- 
theless, they  are  kept  in  complete  subjection  to  their 
bucolic  taskmasters.  They  are  not  allowed  to  vote, 
except  for  a  legislative  chamber  that  cannot  legislate; 
they  have  no  voice  in  the  spending  of  the  money  taken 
from  their  pockets;  they  see  millions  of  dollars  lavished 
on  the  secret  service  and  fortifications  at  Pretoria, 
while  Johannesburg  remains  a  pest-hole;  their  lan- 
guage is  proscribed  in  the  schools  and  law-courts  of  a 
city  where  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  speaks  anything 
but  English;  a  clipped  and  barren  dialect,  as  much 
beneath  pure  Dutch  as  Czechish  is  beneath  Russian, 
is  enthroned  in  its  place;  and  their  children  are  forced 
to  learn  geography  and  history  from  Dutch  text-hooks 
after  passing  the  elementary  standards — the  President, 
with  a  directness  that  would  have  come  home  to  the 
late  Mr.  Dingley,  seeking  to  popularise  his  native  taal 
by  a  tax  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  foreign  books. 

Mr.  Brooks  declares  that  so  long  as  th(-  reason- 
able grievances  of  the  Uitlanders  are  met  with  .nn 
absolute  non  possumus,  the  Transvaal  runs  the 
risk  of  perishing  suddenly  and  in  violence.  "The 
newly  enfranchised  citizens,  when  they  are  no 
more  the  victims  of  mediaeval  oligarchy,  will  be  as 
little  tempted  to  hoist  the  British  flag  over  Pre- 
toria as  the  French  in  Canada  to  return  to  their 
old  allegiance.'" 


^'The  Finest   Library  in  the  World." 

Boston  PxTBric   Library. 

In  the  '-Temple  Magazine"  for  August  Mr.  Philip 
Whitwell  Wilson  has  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  which  the  Bostouians  main- 
tain is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

No  Smuts. 

The  building  alone  cost  half  a  million.  t  lie 
writer  says:  — 

The  Bostonians  boast  that  for  their  dollars  they 
have  obtained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings, 
ancient    or    modern,     in   the    whole    world.        In     one 


respect  the  architect  has  been  favoured  by  fortune. 
In  the  centre  of  this  city  of  five  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants there  are  no  smuts.  It  was  natural  for  one 
educated  up  to  the  atmospheric  ideals  of  Liverpool  or 
Manchester  to  inquire  into  the  secret  of  this  uncanny 
cleanliness.  Apparently  there  is  no  secret,  save  the 
regulations  that  no  small  coal  be  used  in  the  city,  and 
that  manufacturers  consume  their  own  smoke.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  pink-grey  granite  of  the  library  walls  and 
the  chameleon  hues  of  its  tiled  roofs  are  likely  to 
remain  for  many  generations  in  all  their  purity.  As 
an  instance  of  the  care  with  which  valuable  books  are 
treasured,  I  max-  mention  that  there  is  no  need  for 
the  windows  of  the  library  ever  to  be  opened.  An 
eighteen-foot  fan  draws  air  from  the  interior  coui't  at 
the  rate  of  40,000  cubic  feet  a  minute.  This  air  is 
strained  through  dust  bags,  and,  so  purified,  enters  the 
building  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  no  draughts. 
In  winter  it  passes  through  a  hot  chamber.  An 
exhaust  fan  in  the  roof  draws  out  the  foul  air. 

The  Staircase. 

Within  the  building  there  is  a  marble  staircase  for 
splendour  and  there  is  an  elevator  for  use.  The  marble 
of  the  Boston  staircase  is  yellow,  and  as  you  ascend 
streaks  of  black  become  more  frequent.  So  carefully 
have  the  slabs  been  chosen  that  they  match  left  and 
right.  When,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  blocks 
rejected  as  unsuitable,  the  supply  threatened  to  run 
snort,  the  authorities  immediately  despatched  a  special 
emissary  to  Sienna,  where  was  a  quarry  of  a  suitable 
character.  It  was  owned  by  a  monastery,  and  had 
been  closed  for  some  time.  After  no  little  persuasion 
the  monks  consented  to  reopen  the  quarry,  and  the 
emissarj'  returned  happy.  Another  expedition  had  to 
be  sent  to  Cape  Cod  to  discover  sand  which  would 
make  mortar  of  such  a  shade  as  would  exactly  har- 
monise with  the  red  Pompeian  bricks  of  the  courtyard. 
The  bricks  were  of  unusual  length,  and  had  to  be 
made  specially.  Of  the  decorations  in  the  interior  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  description. 

A  System  of  Libraries. 

We  in  England  are  sometimes  tempted  to  smile  at  the 
ingenious  devices  by  which  the  American  contrives  to 
save  himself  trouble.  If  by  a  piece  of  mechanism  you  can 
save  many  hundreds  of  people  some  minutes  of  their 
time,  has  not  your  expense,  even  though  great,  its  re- 
ward? This  is  the  principle  which  guides  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  not  one  library,  but  the  centre  of  a 
system  of  libraries.  In  various  districts  there  are  ten 
auxiliary  collections  of  books,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  are  seventeen  delivery  stations,  eleven  of  which 
contain  books.  Between  the  central  building  and 
the.se  twenty-seven  stations  there  is  constant  communi- 
cation, so  that  persons  need  not  travel  to  the  centre 
of  the  city  when  they  wisli  to  change  their  books.  What 
a  splendid  thing  it  would  be  for  London  if  some  such 
system  existed,  with  the  British  Museum  library  for 
centre. 

The  number  of  card-holders  with  the  right  to  draw 
books  is  sixty-five  thousand — that  is.  one  to  about 
every  eight  of  the  population  catered  for.  When  we 
remember  that  this  population  includes  infants,  and 
that  each  card-holder  may  have  out  two,  and  in  some 
cases  more,  books  at  a  time,  we  begin  to  realise  the 
extent  to  which  the  library  is  used.  Even  more  strik- 
ing is  the  number  taken  out  for  home  reading  every 
year.  On  the  average  every  card-holder  reads  twenty- 
books  a  year,  or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  every  Bos- 
tonian — whether  card-holder  or  not — reads  on  the  aver- 
age two-and-a-half  library  books  a  year. 

The   Library  and  the   School. 

The  secret  of  the  popularity  of  the  librarv  is  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  the  children  in  Bo.ston  are 
taught  to  acquire  the  habit  of  reading;  in  the  second 
place,  reading  is  made  convenient.  In  England  we 
have  no  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
library   in    America    aids   the    schoolmaster.       It    is    a 
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regular  part  of  school  routine  for  child  and  teacher 
to  apply  for  books  bearing  on  their  work.  Nor  is  this 
all.  At  Boston  the  children  have  a  special  reading- 
room,  lined  with  about  thirteen  hundred  books,  in 
which  an  attendant  is  always  present  to  render  every 
possible  assistance.  At  the  age  of  twelve  the  child 
is  allowed  to  take  out  books  for  home-reading,  and 
thus  the  greatest  of  all  intellectual  appetites  is 
awakened. 

The  Book  Railway. 

In  the  Boston  Library  the  reader  is  served  as  if  he 
were  a  member  of  a  West-end  club.  Most  of  the  books 
are  kept  in  an  enormous  bookstack,  the  height  of  three 
storeys  of  the  building.  To  every  part  of  this  there 
run  pneumatic  tubes,  through  which  the  applications 
for  books  are  sent.  Attendants  pick  out  the  required 
volumes  and  fill  small  trucks  placed  at  certain 
miniature  railway  stations.  When  one  of  the 
trucks  is  full  it  is  pushed  on  to  an  eight- 
inch  gauge  electric  railway,  where  a  cable  grips 
it  and  hurries  it  at  a  pace  of  five  hundred  feet  a  minute, 
or  nearly  six  miles  an  hour,  to  a  lift  ntted  into  a  well 
near  the"  delivery  counter.  As  it  approaches  this  latter 
it  automatically'  slips  its  cable  and  slackens  speed.  If 
the  elevator  is"  occupied,  the  car  is  gripped  and  waits 
its  turn.  It  not,  the  shock  releases  a  pin  and  the  car 
is  taken  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  level 
of  the  delivery  counter,  where  it  tips  out  its  load. 
By  this  arrangement  books  are  delivered  to  the  reader 
seven  minutes  after  application.  In  the  British  Museum 
it  takes  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  income  of  the  library  is  £50,000  a  year  from  the 
city,  and  £2,000  from  endowment.  Part  of  these  sums 
goes  to  the  bindery,  where  about  fourteen  thousand 
volumes  of  transactions  and  periodicals  are  annually 
bound.  Large  numbers  of  books  require  to  be  reno- 
vated, and  book-lovers  may  be  interested  to  hear  that 
leather  has  been  eschewed  in  favour  of  cotton  duck 
and  Irish  linen,  which  wear  better. 


Lord  Rosebery  and  the  Premiership. 

In  the  "  Forum  "  for  July  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy 
raises  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  Pre- 
miership when  the  present  Government  shall  have 
been  driven  from  power. 

The  First  Qualification. 

Successful  leadership,  says  Mr.  Lucy,  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  political  ability.  To  be  pre- 
eminent in  English  politics  it  is  necessary,  flrsi 
of  all,  to  interest  the  public.  Disraeli  and  Glad- 
stone had  this  gift  in  a  supreme  degree:  — 

The  secret  does  not  dwell  with  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, vSir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Goschen,  or  Lord 
Salisbury.  Lord  Salisbury  has  the  power  latent,  but 
industriously  stifles  it.  He  must  needs,  by  reason  of 
his  position,  be  in  pretty  regular  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  once  a  year  must  stand  up  in  a 
big  hall  and  hide  his  scorn  of  the  class  of  mankind 
and  womankind  who  wear  the  decoration  of  the  Prim- 
rose League.  On  the  whole,  to  put  it  in  most  genial 
form,  he  hates  his  fellowman,  and  would  rather  be 
a  doorkeeper  in  the  seclusion  of  Hatfield  than  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  London  Society.  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill -^vielded  the  magic  spell.  So  does  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  so  does  the  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Lord  Rosebery's  Magnetism. 
Mr.  Lucy  attributes  Lord  Rosebery's  magnetism 
for  the  general  public  to  two  things — his  gift  of 
speech   and    the   element   of   mystery   which    sur- 
rounds him:  — 


To  these  qualities  Lord  Rosebery  superadds  the 
charm  of  graceful  speech,  in  turn  witty,  humorous, 
pathetic,  eloquent.  .  .  If,  as  a  matter  of  precaution 
and  in  token  of  respect  for  his  audience.  Lord  Rose- 
bery does  frame  in  advance  the  main  structure  of  his 
speech,  he  quickly  seizes  occasion  to  show  that  he 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  equivalent  to  the  midnight 
lamp  for  inspiration.  Many  of  the  best  things  in 
his  speeches  are  flashed  forth  either  m  retort  to  inter- 
ruption from  a  voice  in  the  crowd  or  in  passing  reply 
to  a  speaker  who  has  preceded  him.  Other  naturaj 
gifts  which  he  has,  conducive  to  successs  in  oratory, 
are  a  pleasing  presence,  a  far-reaching,  melodious  voice, 
and  an  effective  delivery. 

His  Influence. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  hardly  less  influential  in  the 

Unionist  camp  than  among  his  own  people:  — 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  when,  according  to  the 
expressed  opinion  of  his  followers.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
muddling  matters  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  scarcely  exag- 
geration to  say  that  he  held  the  fate  of  the  Ministry 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Had  he  emerged  from  his 
retirement,  taken  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  pegged  away  at  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy, 
as  twenty  years  earlier  Mr.  Gladstone  hammered  at 
Lord  Beaconsfield's,  he  might  not  perhaps  have  turned 
the  Government  out,  but  they  would  have  been  saved 
only  by  altering  their  policy  in  accordance  with  his 
views.  It  is  no  secret  that,  at  the  time.  Lord  Rose- 
bery was  approached  by  various  influential  sections  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  and  besought  to  emerge  from  his 
tent  and  declare  himself  on  Lord  Salisbury's  policy,  of 
late  crowned  by  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of  Talien- 
waii.  He  clung  tenaciously  to  his  policy  of  silence; 
and  Lord  Sali.sbury  lived  to  acquire  Wei-hai-Wei. 

Social  Popularity. 

Lord  Rosebery's  position   in  society  is  another 

factor  in  his  favour:  — 

Lord  Rosebery,  as  we  have  seen,  is  specially  accept- 
al)le  to  Her  Majesty;  London  Society,  which  could 
never  "  abear  "  Mr.  Gladstone,  pays  him  court.  As 
for  the  masses,  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  his 
daughter  in  May  last  led  to  an  ebullition  of  enthusiasm 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  on  the  way  be- 
tween Westminster  Abbey  and  Berkeley  Square. 

As  to  Lord  Rosebery's  return  to  authority  Mr. 
I.,ucy  makes  no  prophecy.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  his  belief  in  it.  The  real  difficulty,  he  says, 
still  consists  in  the  irreconcilable  section  of  the 
Radical  army  which,  if  the  fortress  is  not  governed 
in  accordance  with  its  views,  is  ready  to  blow  it  up 
or  admit  the  enemy.  This  section  will  let  no  per- 
sonal merits  overcome  its  objections  to  a  Premier 
who  is  without  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Stories  of  Our  Future  Queen. 

The  girlhood  of  the  Duchess  of  York  is  sketched 
by  "  Sybil  "  in  the  "  Girl's  Realm  "  for  August. 
Photographs  are  given  of  the  Princess  at  different 
ages,  and  several  interesting  incidents  are  told.  Of 
her  personal  tastes,  we  are  informed  that  "  blue 
is  par  excellence  her  favourite  colour,  and  next 
in  favour  come  bright  shades  of  mauve  and  helio- 
tiope.  Turquoises  are  her  favourite  stones,  and 
she  has  inherited  her  grandmother  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge's   love   for   wearing   beautiful    jewels." 
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More  serious  pursuits,  however,  are  mentioned. 
"  Each  year  she  set  apart  a  portion  of  money  " 
out  of  her  '•  none  too  plentiful  dress  allowance  " 
for  charity,  and,  "  what  was  better  still,  she  gave 
he-r  own  time  and  thought  to  help  the  poor  and 
afflicted."  She  "  invariably  purchased  goods  of 
British  and  Irish  manufacture,"  and  she  *'  only 
dealt  with  those  firms  who,  she  ascertained,  treated 
their  employes  fairly." 

The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May. 

Possibly  many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
aspirations  of  this  Royal  heart  have  broken  into 
verse;  but  such  is  the  case,  and  the  sentiment  is 
certainly  unimpeachable.      The  writer  avers:  — 

She  followed,  with  the  greatest  interest,  the  investi- 
gations made  by  the  Government  into  the  Sweating 
system,  and  the  plans  being  formulated  for  the  Better 
Housing  of  the  Poor,  and  would  discuss  these  questions 
with  her  mother's  visitors  with  great  earnestness.  Prin- 
cess May  was  a  girl  who  was  not  content  with  merely 
doing  kind  and  pretty  things,  but  she  liked  to  get 
at  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
with  which  this  favoured  England  of  ours  abounds, 
lam  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  read  some  lines  which 
she  wrote  as  a  girl,  and  which  express  her  sentiments 
of  patriotism: — 

"  If  each  man  in  his  measure 

Would  do  a  brother's  part, 
To   cast   a   ray   of   sunlight 

Into  a  brother's  heart. 
How  changed  would  be  our  country. 

How  changed  would  be  our  poor! 
And  then  might  Merrie  England 

Deserve  her  name  once  more." 

Such  is  "  the  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May,"  not 
the  "  Rhyme  "  by  Mrs.  Browning  of  that  title, 
but  the  work  of  the  real  Duchess. 

Making  Tea  for  the  Servants. 

"  Sybil  "   goes  on  to  tell   how  the  Duchess  and 

her    mother    used    to    supply    every    year    the    old 

women    from    the    Royal    Cambridge    Asylum    for 

Soldiers'  Widows  with  vegetables  from  the  gardens 

of  White  Lodge.       The  vegetables  were  given  by 

the  Royal  hands  with  much  Royal  banter.       Here 

is  an  incident  which  King  Demos  may  remember 

hereafter  of  the  wife  of  his  titular  sovereign:  — 

Not  far  from  White  Lodge  the  Duchess  of  Teck  had 
a  Training  Home  for  Servants,  and  there  she  and  Prin- 
cess May  often  went  to  make  little  jollifications  for 
the  girls.  On  one  occasion  they  went  unexpectedly, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  going  down  the  staircase  to 
the  kitchen,  said,  "  Follow  me,  May,  and  we  will  go 
and  give  the  girls  their  tea."  You  may  imagine  the 
astonishment  of  the  girls  when  the  Duche.ss  appeared, 
and  seatuig  herself  on  an  oi'dniary  kitchen-chair,  began 
to  pour  out  the  tea,  while  Princess  May  handed  it 
round.  There  were  some  clothes  lines  across  the 
kitchen,  and  Princess  May  being  tall,  her  hat  caught 
in  the  ropes  as  she  was  hurrying  about,  but  the  inci- 
dent onlv  served  to  give  occasion  for  more  fun  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Duchess  bantered  her  daughter 
over    being    caught    in    the    clothes    line. 


The  July  number  of  the  "  Etude  "  is  an  interest- 
ing Bach  number,  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
life  of  the  master  and  the  study  of  his  works. 


The  Queen  as  Housekeeper. 

The  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine "  for  August  has  a 
beautifully  illustrated  paper  by  E.  M.  Jessop  on  the 
Queen's  private  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Much  interesting  light  is  cast  on  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  Her  Majesty  as  housekeeper.  The  Queen 
is  distinctly  conservative  in  the  ordering  of  her 
household.  She  does  not  relish  some  of  our  new- 
fangled ways.       The  writer  says:  — 

The  grate  itself  is  invariably  filled  with  beech  logs, 
which  are  brought  from  Great  Marlow,  and  used 
thi'oughout  the  Castle  for  both  private  and  State  room 
fires,  Her  Majesty  having  an  invincible  objection  to  the 
use  of  either  coal  or  gas  in  any  of  her  apartments. 
Of  late  years  electricity  has  been  sparingly  introduced 
into  Windsor  Castle,  but  the  majority  of  the  artificial 
light  required  is  still  procured  from  wax  candles.  Al- 
though exceedingly  conservative  in  matters  of  d.etail, 
the  Queen  has  gradually  allowed  her  private  sitting- 
room  to  conform  to  the  modern  taste  in  furnishing — 
that  is  to  say,  all  old-fashioned  formality  is  dispensed 
with,  and  the  room  presents  a  scene  of  picturesque 
but  comfortable  confusion. 

Dislike  of  Newness  and  Smartness. 

One  may  mention  with  regard  to  repairs  and  re- 
novation of  the  Castle  rooms  that  all  innovations  are 
strictly  forbidden.  For  instance,  should  new  cur- 
tains or  carpets  be  required  for  a  room,  there  is  a 
fixed  set  of  patterns,  and  each  article  must  be  a  dupli- 
cate of  that  which  it  replaces.  On  no  account  may  the 
entire  renovation  of  a  room  be  undertaken  all  at  once. 
It  must  be  done  piece  by  piece  in  Her  Majesty's  ab- 
sence, so  that  it  never  loses  its  look  of  homeliness. 
There  is  a  well-worn  but  perfectly  true  anecdote  cur- 
rent at  Windsor  with  regard  to  the  Queen's  objec- 
tion to  smartness.  On  one  occasion  during  the  absence 
of  Her  Majesty  some  railings  in  view  of  her  private 
apartments  required  repainting,  and  it  occurred  to  the 
responsible  official  that  a  somewhat  brighter  tone  and 
gilded  tops  might  improve  their  appearance.  The 
work  was  duly  done;  the  Queen  returned;  an  hour 
or  so  afterwards  an  order  was  issued  to  return  the 
railings  to  their  original  colour  before  the  Queen  came 
down  in  the  morning.  Dozens  of  painters  had  to  start 
work  at  five  o'clock  a.m.  to  obliterate  the  objeetionalale 
decorations. 

Two  Pet  Antipathies. 

There  is  a  billiard-room,  with  one  table  for  the 

use  of  equerries  and  guests.   It  is  of  the  plainest:  — 

But  be  it  understood  that  neither  there  nor  anywhere 
else  in  the  Castle  may  anyone  smoke.  This  rule  is  as 
sternly  carried  out  as  the  one  prohibiting  the  keeping 
of  eats. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  "everything  past  use 
In  the  Castle  goes  to  the  poor,"  and  "  the  Queen, 
although  always  partial  to  the  clergy,  has  never 
been  in  the  least  bigoted  with  regard  to  Sun- 
day observances.  Sunday  at  Windsor  is  what  it 
should  be  everywhere — a  day  of  rest.  Nothing  is 
done  in  the  way  of  work  that  can  be  avoided." 

Thrifty  Housewifery. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  Queen,  who  is 

one  of  the  busiest  statesmen  in  Europe,  finds  time 

to  direct  her  own  domestic  arrangements:  — 

Notwitli.standing  the  enormous  amount  of  business 
M'ith  which  she  has  to  deal,  the  Queen  is  to  a  large 
extent  her  own  house-keeper.  The  first  thing  every 
morning  a  paper  of  sugge.stions  from  tne  clerk  of  the 
kitchen  is  placed  before  her,  from  which  in  her  own 
hand  she  orders  the  menus  of  the  day,  both  for  herself 
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and  such  of  her  grandchildren  as  may  be  with  her. 
These  menus  are  at  once  sent  to  the  kitchens,  gardens, 
and  other  departments  concerned,  to  obtain  the  viands 
required;  and  their  contents  duly  entered,  together 
with  the  quantities  of  materials  used,  in  the  books 
which  are  kept  in  the  Royal  kitchen.  The  Queen's 
chef  receives  a  salary  of  £500  per  annum,  and  has 
as  satellites  four  master  cooks,  two  yeomen  of  the 
kitchen,  two  assistant  cooks,  two  roasting  cooks,  six 
apprentices,  and  six  kitchen-maids,  besides  pantrymen 
and  other  lesser  lights.  .  .  .  All  stores  at  Windsor 
are  under  proper  supervision,  no  materials  being  served 
out  without  a  proper  requisition  signed  by  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned.  Not  a  bag  of  dog-bis- 
cuits can  even  be  ordered  for  the  kennels  unless  on  the 
proper  printed  form.  The  whole  vast  establishment 
is  practically  as  methodically  conducted  as  any  great 
London  business.  This  method,  which  was  evolved 
by  Her  Majesty  and  the  late  Prince  Consort  out  of  the 
chaos  which  descended  from  the  days  of  George  IV., 
entirely  does  away  with  the  waste,  extravagance,  and 
the  abominable  perquisite  system,  and  moreover  en- 
ables Her  Majesty  to  exercise  that  wise  control  over 
her  finances  which  enables  her  to  keep  the  grandest 
establishment  on  relatively  the  smallest  Royal  income 
in  Europe. 

Two    Special    Treasures. 

Speaking  of  the  Corridor,   the  writer  describes 

among  other  treasures  two  of  special  interest.  One 

is   "  a  charming  little   white  marble   bust  of   the 

Queen,  then  Princess  Victoria,  at  the  age  of  ten 

years  ":• — 

There  is  one  article  in  the  Corridor  that  never  loses 
its  interest  for  Her  Majesty — indeed,  she  herself  rarely 
fails  to  point  it  out  to  an  unfrequent  visitor:  this  is 
the  Bible  of  the  late  General  Gordon.  It  is  of  the 
plainest,  being  bound  in  a  much-worn  limp  leather 
cover,  and  lies  on  a  satin  cushion,  open  at  the  Gospel 
According  to  St.  John.  The  Bible  is  enclosed  in  a 
splendid  casket  of  seventeenth-century  Italian  woi-k,  with 
frame  of  silver  gilt  and  enamel,  and  sides  of  engraved 
rock  crystal.  This  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  The  casket  stands  on  an 
ebony  pedestal  containing  a  clock  with  ormolu  mounts, 
and  bears  a  small  plate  with  engraved  inscription  re- 
cording the  fact  that  the  Bible  was  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  by  his  sister  after  the  death  of  General  Gor- 
don. 

A  Eeliever  in  Spirit  Communion. 

The  Queen  at  Windsor  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
paper  in  the  "  Lady's  Realm  "  for  August,  from 
which  we  learn  that  "  The  Queen  has  a  hobby  for 
collecting  the  portraits  of  famous  people  of  the 
day,  and  the  fact  that  Louise  Michel  is  in  the  col- 
lection, shows  the  catholicity  of  her  taste."  W^e 
are  also  informed;  — 

The  Queen  is  a  devout  believer  in  spirit  communion, 
and  has  derived  the  greatest  comfort  throughout  her 
widowhood  from  it.  She  has  been  conscious  of  the 
supporting  presence  of  her  beloved  husband  in  many 
critical  periods  of  her  life,  and  immediately  after  her 
bereavement  she  found  "  her  only  comfort  in  the  belief 
that  her  husband's  spirit  was  close  beside  her — for  he 
had  promised  that  it  should  be  so."' 


The   Tropics    as    a   Home    for 
White  Men. 

Heat  no  Hindbance. 

The  "  Quarterly  Review,"  in  a  paper  on  Climate 
and  Colonisation,  upsets  several  popular  notiors 
about  the  tropics  as  a  human  habitat.      The  writer 


points  out,  to  begin  with,  that  the  unity  of  the 
origin  of  man  is  generally  conceded,  and  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  temperature  a  principal  fac- 
tor in  the  distribution  of  species.  Remains  of 
tigers  and  elephants  are  found  in  the  arctic  circle, 
of  the  reindeer  as  far  south  as  the  Garonne  in 
France.  '"  Man  is  undoubtedly  the  most  cosmo- 
politan of  mammals."  "  The  American  Indian 
ranges  from  50  deg.  S.  to  00  deg.  N."  The  dif- 
ferent types  of  man  are  distinguished  not  by  iso- 
thermal bat  by  continental  lines.  The  white  race 
in  its  expansion  has  occupied  all  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  temperate  zone,  and  now  claims  the 
■wilderness.  It  is  "  rising  to  the  conquest  of  the 
great  tropical  belt." 

'•  White  Men's  Graves  "  Now  Health  Resorts. 

Yet  there  is  a  curious  pessimism  as  to  the  ac- 
climatisation of  Europeans  in  tropical  lands.  So 
late  as  1S.50,  Dr.  Knox  declared  that  Englishmen 
transplanted  to  America  or  Australia  would  die 
out  in  a  few  generations:  this  doubt  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  hotter 
regions.  The  fearful  mortality  among  the  first 
white  visitors  to  tropical  shores  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  their  insanitary  ships,  their  insanitary 
habits,  and  their  ignorance  of  tropical  conditions 
of  health.      But,  says  the  writer, 

we  have  changed  all  that.  The  reduction  of  mortality 
through  improved  sanitation  is  almost  incredible.  In 
India  the  annual  mortality  of  European  troops,  prior 
to  1859,  stood  at  69  per  1,000;  now  it  has  fallen  so  low 
as  12  per  1,000.  In  some  colonies,  such  as  Trinidad 
and  Barbadoes,  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  Euro- 
pean soldiers  are  actually  less  than  among  those  on 
home  service.  Colonies  which  were  once  called  "  the 
European's  grave,"  such  as  the  West  Indies,  Hong 
Kong  and  Algeria,  are  now  recommended  as  health 
resorts. 

White  Children  Can  Thrive  There. 

The  common  impression  is  that  where  death 
does  not  reign  deterioration  is  certain.  But.  says 
the  reviewer,  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  special 
tropical  deterioration  in  the  sense  of  heat-deteri- 
oration ":  — 

Improved  sanitation,  and  above  all  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  of  pathogenic  parasites,  is 
already  greatly  reducing  the  prevalence  and  severity 
of  the  diseases  Mhich  cause  deterioration  both  in 
Europe  and  in  tropical  countries.  Some  thirty  years 
ago.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  conclusively  proved,  from  the 
experience  of  the  Lawrence  Orphanage,  that,  under 
proper  management,  children  could  thrive  in  India 
as  well  as  in  England,  not  only  in  the  hill  stations,  but 
in  the  very  plains  of  F-engal.  The  notion  that  children 
cannot  thrive  in  the  tropics  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
soldiers'  children  brought  up  in  India  are  frequently 
unhealthy.  .  .  .  The  healthiness  of  children  has  im- 
proved pari  passu  with  that  of  adults  in  all  colonies. 
The  death-rate  of  European  children  is  now  consider- 
ably below  that  of  native  children,  and,  in  some 
colonies,  it  is  decidedly  lower  than  in  many  European 
districts. 

No  Deterioration  in  Two  Centuries. 

That  white  people  cannot  exist  longer  than  three 
or  four  generations  in  the  tropics  is  apparently  an- 
other fallacy:  — 
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fciir  Clements  Markbam,  in  a  valuable  paper  wbicli 
he  read  at  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography,  put  together  all  available  in- 
formation, much  of  which  he  had  carefully  collected 
himselt,  and  proved  that  families  of  pure  European 
blood  had  been  settled  for  upwards  of  two  centuries 
in  places  within  the  tropics,  and  that  in  each  case  the 
living  representati\  es  were  quite  equal  to  their  pro- 
genitors in  moral  and  pliysical  development.  That 
a  sudden  change  of  habitat  mav  produce  a  temporarv 
reduetion  of  fertility  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  but  it  is 
likewise  true  that  this  function  soon  becomes  re-es- 
tablished, and  may  even  increase  considerablv,  as  is 
proved  by  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  and  the  French  in 
Algeria.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  animals  and 
plants.  European  fowls  became  almost  sterile  when 
first  introduced  into  Bolivia;  now  they  are  once  more 
exceedingly    fertile. 

The  real  obstacles,  the  writer  goes  on  to  show. 
are  "  not  temperature  and  moisture,  but  living 
organisms":  savages,  wild  beasts,  poisonous  rep- 
tiles, bacilli  of  disease.  Immunity  from  the  last  Is 
surely  not  beyond  the  range  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. Much  might  be  learned  from  precautions 
adopted  by  the  natives  themselves.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  select  healthy  localities  for  residence. 
Towns  have  been  too  fatally  erected  on  the  deadly 
alluvial  soils  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Immigrants 
should  time  their  arrival  some  months  before  the 
rainy  season,  which  is  especially  dangerous  to 
nev/-coraers.  Diet  should  be  adjusted,  but  total 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  alcohol  is  not  necessary. 

Whites  Can  Work  in  the  Tropics. 
Yet   another  prejudice  is  assailed:  — 

It  has  been  frequently  repeated  that  if  Europeans 
wish  to  live  in  tropical  countries  they  must  be  free 
from  outdoor  physical  labour.  The  belief  that  the 
white  man  cannot  work  in  the  tropics  arose  greatly 
from  the  assertions  of  the  advocates  of  coloured  labour. 
It  is  certainly  disproved  by  facts.  Farm  labour  is 
carried  on  by  white  men  in  Central  and  South 
America,  in  tropical  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  India,  with  no  worse  consequences 
than  in  temperate  regions.  .  .  .  With  tlie  exception 
of  low,  swampy  districts,  experience  in  all  tropical 
regions  has  proved  that  w'lite  men  are  far  more  healthy 
when  engaged  in  outdoor  labour.  The  truth  about 
the  labour  problem  is  that  white  men  are  unwilling  to 
work;  they  go  to  the  tropics  with  a  fixed  resolve  to  gain 
wealth  by  coloured  labour,  which  only  too  often  is 
another  word  for  slave-labour. 

More   Room   for   the   White   Man! 
So    the    writer    confidently    concludes:  — 

The  sanitation  of  the  unhealthy  tracts  in  tropical 
lands  may  seem  at  first  a  hopeless  task,  but  intelligence, 
energy,  and  science  will  surely  triumph.  The  genius 
ofman,  which  has  united  transcontinental  seas,  tunnelled 
mountains,  changed  the  course  of  rivers;  which  has 
stubbed  up  the  forest  and  drained  the  feu;  which  has 
turned  the  desert  into  a  garden,  and  substituted  useful 
plants  for  the  noxious  produce  of  the  jungle — such  a 
power  can  surely  in  time  render  habitable  the  vast 
<ind   rich  territories  which  he  within  the  tropical  belt. 

The  Hon.  Truxton  Beale,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  Persia,  has  a  short  article  in  the 
"  Forum  for  July  on  the  same  topic.  Mr.  Beale 
declares  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  merely 
a  matter  of  time,  and  pins  his  faith  to  science 
to   settle   the   question.       It   is   mainly   a   question 


of  necessity,'.  India  has  been  made  habitable  only 
for  an  official  class  merely  because  there  has  never 
been  any  necessity  to  make  it  so  for  any  other 
class.  But  the  Chinese,  driven  forth  by  the  pres- 
sure of  their  dense  population,  have  prospered  in 
all  climes  from  Siberia  to  the  torrid  swamps  of 
.Tava  and  Sumatra.  With  science  at  our  command 
we  may  solve  the  problem  even  more  success- 
fully:— 

The  science  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  rooms 
and  buildings  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  yet  a  Government 
arsenal  already  exists  in  Marseilles — that  hottest  of 
European  cities — where  the  temperature  is  so  reduced 
by  artificial  means  that  artisans  can  work  there  with 
comfort  during  the  hottest  months.  Chemistry  has 
so  reduced  the  cost  of  artificial  ice  that  it  is  now  fre- 
quently used  in  preference  to  the  natural  product.  The 
utilisation  of  liquid  air  for  cooling  purposes  will  be 
more  effective  than  anything  else  hitherto  discovered, 
as  it  will  make  the  air  in  rooms  not  only  cool,  but  as 
pure  as  the  most  bracint'  mountain  air. 


Will  Russia  Shut  Out  all  Foreign 

Shipping  ? 

A  Sensational  Announcement. 
A  writer  in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  signing  himself 
"  S."  gives  his  second  instalment  on  "  Russia's 
great  naval  enterprise."  the  connection  by  canal  of 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea.  He  declares  the  ideal  of 
Russian  policy  "  invohes  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
competition."  He  observes  in  an  aside,  "  Did  the 
United  Powers  adopt  a  policy  similar  to  that  of  Rus- 
sia, we  should  soon  hear  suggestions  from  St.  Peters- 
burg for  a  Free  Trade  Conference  at  the  Hague." 
Among  Russia's  "  preliminary  measures "  the 
writer  mentions  the  new  law  restricting  the  right 
to  trade  between  Russian  ports  to  Russian  vessels, 
so  as  to  secure  the  local  carrying  trade;  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Russian  Government  to  refund  all 
dues  levied  on  Russian  vessels  passing  the  Suez 
Canal  to  or  from  the  Far  East,  and  the  abnormal 
duties  placed  on  imported  goods.  Russia  is  be- 
2:inning  to  close  her  ports  to  foreign  shipping,  we 
are  told.  Sevastopol  will  be  closed  to  shipping 
on  the  1st  of  next  September.  "  The  remarkable 
progress  made  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  ar- 
rested, and  trade  annihilated  by  a  single  edict 
against  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Russia  prefers 
to  have  her  naval  and  commercial  port  on  the 
mainland,  where  she  has  the  country  behind  her; 
such  is  the  suggestion."  The  writer  advances  this 
categorical   statement;  — 

Now  a  decree  has  been  issued,  but  not  yet  officially 
published,  by  which  the  principal  ports  in  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Far  East  are  to  be  per- 
manently closed  to  foreign  vessels  in   1901. 

For  some  time  past  there  have  been  rumours  to  this 
effect,  but  I  am  able  to  state,  on  reliable  authority, 
this  measure  has  been  decided  on. 

With  the  exception  of  Nicolaiev  on  the  Black  Sea, 
of  Dunamunde  and  Cronstadt  in  the  Baltic,  and 
Vladivostock  in  the  Far  East,  I  am  not   able  to  n-vm^ 
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these  ports,  though  the  decree  inckides  others  which 
are  wholly  commercial.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  voted  to  make  har- 
bours, which  are  practically  to  be  dug  out  to  accom- 
modate foreign  shipping  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Crimea.  By  closing  her  ports  Russia 
has  two  definite  objects  in  view:  if  trade  follows  the 
course  taken  by  foreign  shipping,  foreign  enterprise 
will  soon  create  flourishing  centres  of  commerce,  and 
Russia  has  great  need  of  them;  if  the  old-established 
centres  continue  to  receive  foreign  trade,  which  is  not 
unlikely  with  tariffs  militating  in  their  favour,  she 
will  secure  the  carrying  trade.  If  this  law  be  per- 
mitted to  come  into  operation,  it  will  be  nothing  less 
than  a  calamity  for  Europe;  but  on  this  head  I  do 
not  propose  to  enlarge  further  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  show  what  a  powerful  instrument  the  water- 
way will  be  in  enabling  Russia  to  carry  on  her  cam- 
paign against  foreign  shipping.  Scattered  along  the 
coast,  foreign  shipping  will  gradually  decrease  in  pro- 
portion as  Russia  is  able  to  do  without  it,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  other  countries  will  be  excluded  in  due  pro- 
portion as  Russia  augments  her  own. 


and  of  the  Archbishop  at  York.  A  sympoaium  i;^ 
held  on  the  ancient  question  of  long  engagements 
or  short.  Lady  Arabella  Romilly  emphatica  ly 
declares  for  short;  Evelyn  M.  Lang  leans  to  long. 
Ella  Hepworth  Dixon  pronounces  the  long  en- 
gagement a  modern  institution,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Armytage  answers  in  effect,  "Circumstances  vary." 
A  sensible  suggestion  is  made  of  valley  cycling 
tours  in  Germany— tours  which  by  keeping  to  the 
valleys  avoid  steep  roads  and  secure  delightful 
scenery.  The  valleys  suggested  are  those  of  the 
Main,  the  Moselle,  the  Aar,  the  Lahn,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Nahe.  Polo  and  its  haunts  are  described 
by  Mrs.  Stepney  Rawson  in  her  sketch  of  Hurling- 
ham  and  Ranelagh. 


The  American  and  the  Irish  Spirit. 

Mr.  Charles  .Tohnston  contributes  to  the  "  At- 
lantic Monthly  "'  for  .Duly  a  very  interesting  study 
of  "  the  true  American  spirit  in  literature."  He 
kindly  sums  up  his  conclusions:  — 

We  have  reached  this  result,  then,  in  our  analysis 
of  the  American  spirit  in  literature:  floods  of  light, 
meagre  colouring,  no  atmosphere  at  all.  The  writers 
of  the  future  must  give  up  everything  which  depends 
on  the  atmosphere  of  the  Church,  with  it§  juystei'y 
"and  tradition,  <i.nd  the  atViiospiiere  of  the  palafe,  the 
castle,  and  the  court.  All  these  thing.s  will  be  stripped 
off,  as  the  mist  vanishes  before  the  noonday  sun;  and 
we  shall  have  plain  humanity,  standing  in  the  daylight, 
talking  prose.  American  writers  will  have  to  pull  their 
books  through  without  weather,  in  a  larger  sense  than 
that  meant  by  Mark  Twain.  Some  of  them  have  al- 
ready tried  to  do  so,  with  very  notable  results. 

He  takes  as  most  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  these  four  writers— Bret  Harte,  G.  W. 
Cable,  Mark  Twain,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
He  makes  one  side-remark  apropos  of  the  absence 
of  the  religious  atmosphere  from  American  litera- 
ture, which  is  worth  putting  in  prominence:  — 

To  get  a  visible  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels 
we  should  have  to  go  to  Ireland — to  Ireland,  with  her 
pensive  and  poignant  sweetness,  her  unworldliness  and 
sense  of  failure;  where  veils  of  soft  mists  shimmer  with 
pale  rainbow  colours,  where  the  hills  are  covered  with 
the  silvery  greyness  of  doves'  wings.  There  is  a  sub- 
dued colouring  about  the  roses;  their  leaves  have  a 
moist  freshness,  a  gentle  greenery,  bke  the  colours  of 
old  stained  glass.  There  is  a  faint  opalescent  lustre 
about  the  mists;  the  damp  bai'k  of  the  trees  passes 
through  endless  shades  and  soft  half-tones.  There 
is  a  wistfulness  in  the  face  of  the  natural  world,  speak- 
ing of  the  springs  of  hidden  tears.  There  are  a  hun- 
dred faint  gradations  in  the  greyness  of  a  single  valley, 
a  softness  and  tenderness  in  the  growing  buds  when 
the  dawning  davs  are  silvered  with  dew. 


The  Lady's  Realm. 

The  "  Lady's  Realm  "  for  August  is  full  of  the 
matter  which  ladies  delight  to  read.  Noticed  else- 
where are  the  sketches  of  the  Queen  at  Windsor, 


The  American  Revolution  Aspersed  : 

ViCTOttious  Kejoi>'dek  to  Sik  Geohge 
Tkeveltan. 

The  "  Quarterly  Review "  is  provoked  by  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  '  American  Revolution  "  into 
the  severest  criticism,  both  of  him  and  his  heroes. 
The  writer  finds  in  the  work  a  "  disagreeable  sur- 
prise ":  — 

Animated  bv  a  spirit  not  that  of  history,  and  we 
should  hope  not  that  of  politics,  he  has  gathered  up  all 
the  Whig  traditions,  animosities,  and  jealousies  ot  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  has  flung  them  by  way  of 
defiance  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth,  at  a  time 
when  the  dying  nineteenth  century  had  come  to  look  upon 
them  with  somewhat  of  disdain.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
outdo  all  the  panegyrical  portraits,  painted  by  popular 
artists  in  America,  of  the  Fathers  ot  the  Revolution.  He 
has  tried  to  out-shriek  the  annual  declaimers  against 
the  "  Boston  Massacre."  He  has  contributed,  as  lar  aa 
he  can  contribute,  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  Americans, 
the  hatred  of  Britain  which  in  past  times  has  reUirded 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  which  has  lately,  we 
had  reason  to  hope,  been  somewhat  dulled  by  the 
national  recognition  of  British  friendliness  at  a  critical 
time.  He  has  exhil)itcd  a  singular  and,  to  us,  quite- 
unjustifiable  hatred  of  King  George  HI.,  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, of  Englisli  laws,  English  policy,  and  English 
society  during  the  memorable  period  covered  by  his 
volume. 

The  reviewer  sets  himself  to  show  that  the 
British  side  in  the  struggle  is  much  less  black, 
and  the  American  side  much  less  white,  than  tha 
baronet  has  painted  them. 

A  Conspiracy  of  Convicts  and  Puritans. 
He  point-blank  assails  the  common  notion  that 
"  Independence  was  a  public  necessity  forced  on 
the  colonies  by  a  tyrannical  mother  country."  He 
argues  that  it  was  "  the  triumph  of  a  deliberate 
and  long-pursued  policy."  He  questions  the 
veracity  of  Franklin,  when  he  declared,  in  1775, 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  hint  of  a  wish  for  sep- 
aration. Yet  Tom  Paine's  open  plea  for  Indepen- 
dence in  177G  is  defended  by  Americans  as  express- 
ing the  general  feeling  of  the  people.  Mr.  Cabot 
Lodge   says   that   a  powerful     minority     in     the; 
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colonies  was  bent  on  separation.  The  origin  of 
that  party  the  reviewer  finds  "  in  the  vessels  which 
carried  Puritans  to  Massachusetts  and  convicts 
to  Virginia."  He  quotes  Mr.  John  Fislie  to  prove 
that  between  1717  and  1775  not  less  than  10,000 
convicts  were  shipped  to  Virginia  from  the  Old 
Bailey  alone.  The  notion  that  Virginia  was 
peopled  by  the  aristocratic,  loyal  cavalier  is  only 
partly  true.  The  spokesman  of  this  convict  tribe 
was  "  Patriclc  Henry,  the  shiftless  adventurer"; 
just  as  the  Puritan  set  found  voice  in  Otis  and 
Paine  and  Adams. 

George   III.   No   Tyrant. 
The  reviewer  takes  up  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
King:  — 

Few  of  our  Kings  have  liad  such  hard  measure  dealt 
out  to  them  as  King  George  HI.  Ye  he  had  the 
private  virtues  which  all  men  respect,  and  manv  of 
the  public  qualities  which  men  of  principle  admire."  He 
gavea  splendid  example  of  domestic  purity  and  of  official 
industry.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  ami  was  not  in- 
diflterent  to  the  interests  of  art,  science,  and  literature. 

.  .  .  We  are  told  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  represented 
a  tyrannical  policy.  But  King  George's  tyrannical 
hand  never  fell  on  the  shoulder  of  a  single  Colonist. 
If  he  was  a  tyrant,  he  tyrannised  in  good  company, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  law  and  custom,  and  of  the 
political    ideas    of    his   day. 

Taxation  No  Tyranny. 
The  alleged  tyranny  of  Parliament  is  similarly 
disposed  of.      The  very  champions  of  the  colonies 
at  first  recognised  that  they  ought  to  submit  to 
taxation:  — 

But  Chatham  came  down  to  Parliament  to  deuounee 
the  taxation  he  had  proposed  to  put  on,  and  Franklin 
exhausted  his  great  ingenuity  in  stirring  up  hatred 
against  the  necessary  measure  he  had  acquiesced  in. 
These  inconsistencies  leave  us  in  an  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind  regarding  human  veracity.  .  .  .  The 
wisdom  of  the  Government  of  the  day  has  been  at- 
tacked and  condemned  for  the  schemes  of  colonial  taxa- 
tion which  were  adopted.  But  when  all  precedent  was  with 
them,  when  necessity  pressed,  when  Parliamentary  his- 
tory and  law  Avere  on  their  side,  whence  was  their  wisdom 
to  be  drawn?  History  was  barren  of  warnings;  politi- 
cal philosophy  was  silent:  the  statute-book  was  full  of 
encouragement,  and  the  colonies  had  always  acquiesced 
in  such  legislation  as  was  imposed  on  them.  To  press 
the  right  under  new  conditions  was,  as  the  event 
showed,  impolitic,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
sense  it  was  tyrannical. 

The  opposition  to  taxation  went  in  due  course  through 
three  phases.  At  first  it  was.  No  internal  taxation; 
next  it  was,  No  taxation  without  Colonial  legislation; 
finally,  No  taxation  without  representation  in_  England. 
Never  was  there  perhaps  an  '"  unrepresented  "  country 
so  well  represented  as  America  was  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. The  services  of  Chatham,  of  Burke,  of  Barre. 
of  Conway,  of  Fox  were  at  the  disposal  of  all  the 
Colonies;  and  the  Colonial  agents  were  extra  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  constantly  consulted  by  Ministers.  The 
benefits  of  legislative  interference  were  greater  than 
the   impositions. 

The  writer  warmly  repels  the  charges  of  greed, 
immorality,  and  tyranny  made  against  the  British 
Governors,  and  cites  testimonies  to  the  contrary. 
He  then  assails  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  panegyric 
on  the  Fathers  of  the  Revolution,  and  quotes  con- 
temporary testimony  to  show  they  were  far  from 


the  saints  and  heroes  pictured  by  Fourth  of  July 
rhetoric.  Arthur  Lee,  an  envoy  of  Congress  at 
Paris,  insinuated  that  Silas  Deane,  a  fellow  envoy, 
had  connived  at  a  financial  fraud  on  Congress. 
Deane,  in  turn,  declares  Lee  to  be  "  a  suspicious, 
quarrelsome,  falsehearted  knave,  whose  word  was 
totally  unworthy  of  consideration." 

Franklin  a   Sordid  Debauchee! 

Benjamin  Franklin  is  set  by  the  reviewer  in  a 
very  unpleasant  light.  Of  him  Lee  wrote  offici- 
ally in  1779:  "Neither  my  reading,  experience,  nor 
imagination  can  furnish  me  with  the  idea  of  a 
mind  more  corrupc  nor  that  labours  with  more 
cunning  and  systematic  constancy  to  carry  that 
depravity  into  execution." 

Sir  George  has  contrasted  the  profiigacy  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  with  the  high  morals  of  Frank- 
lin. But,  rejoins  the  reviewer,  the  Earl,  if  a  rake, 
was  no  hypocrite;  and,  he  adds,  Franklin's  private 
chai'acter  is  beyond  all  defence.  His  life  at  Paris 
was  notoriously  bad:  — 

John  Adams  describes  Franklin  during  the  same 
period  as  "  depraved  in  his  morals,"  and  accuses  him 
of  "  extreme  indolence  and  dissipation."  Everyone 
knows  that  all  of  Franklin's  children  were  illegitimate, 
and  that  for  one  of  them  he  had  obtained  from  the 
tyrant  King  George  III.  a  comfortable  governorship. 
And  if  any  reader  cares  to  know  how  sordid  and  mean 
the  self-revelations  of  a  debauchee  can  be,  let  him  turn 
to  the  "^yorks"  of  Franklin  (ed.  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  106) 
and  read  Franklin's  own  account  of  his  immoral  prac- 
tices and  his  reasons  for  marrying.  We  do  not  care 
to  taint  our  pages  with  the  story. 

Hamilton  is  quoted  as  testifying  to  John  Adams 
possessing  a  "■  vanity  without  bounds  and  a 
jealousy  capable  of  discolouring  every  object." 

The  Vices  of  the  Colonists. 

Sir  George's  eulogy  of  the  virtues  of  the  colonists 

stings  the  reviewer  into  this  retort:  — 

Do  we  find  that  among  a  people  who  prided  them- 
selves on  a  superior  sanctity,  there  was  any  evidence 
of  that  superiority?  Let  the  intellectual  dominance 
of  Voltaire,  of  .JeSerson,  and  of  Tom  Paine  affoi-d 
some  reply.  Do  we  find  that  among  a  people  who 
talked  much  of  fi-eedom  and  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  there  was  any  real  appreciation  of  freedom?  Let 
the  persistent  maintenance  of  slavery,  the  bitter  hos- 
tility to  the  liberties  we  conferred  on  the  Catholic 
French  in  Canada,  and  the  Puritan  legislation  of  New 
England,  afford  a  sufficient  reply. 

Their  educatioi]  was  poor.  Their  merchants  are 
charged  with  avarice,  inhospitality,  and  smug- 
gling:— 

Horse-racing,  gambling,  duelling,  and  dissipation  were 
the  main  occupation  of  the  young  planters  of  the  South. 
'The  condition  of  the  working-class  was  deplorable.  In 
regard  to  wages,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  the  details 
of  life  in  that  class  are  unpleasant  reading.  The 
prisons  were  foul  and  full. 

A  horrible  tale  is  told  of  a  Black  Hole  in  Con- 
necticut,  a  prison  in  an  old  mine,  where  every  bar- 
barity and  indecency  was  practised.  The  con- 
vict population  of  Virginia  and  the  number  of  il- 
legitimate children  born  to  thein  were  of  a  char- 
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aotei-  that  the  very  negroes  looked  down  on  them 
as  inferiors. 

Another  View  of  the  Boston  Tea-Party. 
"  The  Boston  Massacre  "  is  pooh-poohed  as  a 
simple  act  of  self-defence  by  soldiers  whose  pa- 
tience had  really  been  exemplary.  American 
writers  are  quoted  to  the  effect  that  Mackintosh, 
a  prominent  actor  in  the  "  Boston  tea-party,"  was 
"  as  thorough  a  ruffian  as  ever  met  justice  at  the 
hands  of  a  vigilance  committee."  The  reviewer 
remarks  that  "  many  among  the  mercantile  class 
were  in  a  desperate  condition.  They  had  smug- 
gled enormous  quantities  of  tea;  they  were  liable, 
if  the  Indian  tea  was  landed,  to  be  undersold  in 
the  market,  and,  if  discovered,  to  be  heavily  fined 
in  addition." 

The  Second  Congress  a  "  Set  of  Scoundrels.  ' 

The  moral  condition  of  the  first  two  Congresses 

is   then   examined.       On   American   showing   they 

were  marked   by   selfish   intrigue  and   corruption. 

Some    thirty    years    afterwards,    Governor    Morris 

observed  to  John  Jay,  "  Jay,  what  a  set  of  d — d 

scoundrels   we   had     in     that    second     Congress!' 

"  Yes,"  said  Jay;   "  that  we  had."      The  reviewer 

quotes  a  letter  of  date,  September  25,  1779,  in  which 

M.   rte   Vergennes  writes  to  M.   de   la   Luzerne,   a 

B'rench  agent  temporarily  at  Boston:  — 

His  Majesty  authorises  you  to  continue  the  donatives 
which  M.  Gerard  has  given  or  promised  to  different 
American  authors. 

The  reviewer  adds:  — 

We  may  perhaps  understand  from  the  above  one 
cause  of  the  literaiy  activity  of  the  time.  May  we 
not  extend  our  suspicions,  and  rest  satisfied  as  to  the 
ease  with  which  so  many  American  agents  were  able 
to  live  rather  expensive  lives  in  Paris  and  abroad  dur- 
ing the  -war  and  the  negotiations  for  peace? 


In  this  statement  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
many  important  ships  now  building  or  projected.  .  . 
If  the  cost  of  these  twenty-seven  ships  be  added  to 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  navy,  the  total  would  be  in- 
creased to  just  under   £125,000,000. 


The  Cash  Value  of  the  British  Navy, 

In  "  Cassier's "  lor  July,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hurd  sets 
himself  to  compute  what  the  British  Navy  repre- 
sents ns  a  national  asset.  After  a  description,  ac- 
companied by  admirable  pictures,  of  battleships, 
cruisers,  and  other  ships  of  war,  the  writer  con- 
cludes:— 

All  we  know  is  that  the  best  inventive  genius  has 
produced  these  ships  on  definite  scientific  principles, 
and  that  they  represent  £108,000,000,  made  up  as  fol- 
lows:— 

64  battleships        £52,000,000 

15  coast  defence  vessels 3,100,000 

22  cruisers,  armoured         11,327,000 

119  "        protected         29,037,000 

16  "        unprotected     2,236,000 

35  torpedo  vessels       2,300,000 

120  torpedo  boat  destroyers     . .     . .        6,000,000 
98  torpedo  boats 2,000,000 
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£108,000,000 


The    Transformation    of    Siberia 

Bx  THE  Gkeat  Russian  Rail. 

It  is  a  most  attractive  account  which  Mr.  W. 
Durban  gives  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  its  route,  its  actual 
and  probable  results.  lits  five-foot  gauge  is  uni- 
form with  all  Russian  railways:  "  the  gi-eat  height 
of  the  carriages,  proportionate  with  the  width, 
adds  to  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  trains."  It  is 
solidly  and  durably  built:  "  all  the  permanent 
bridges  are  of  iron":  the  bridge  over  the  Irtish  is 
four  miles  long,  and  its  piers  are  stupendous. 

Great  International  Awakening. 

He  declares:  — 

The  effect  of  this  wonderful  undertaking  will  be  the 
opening  up  ot  Siberia,  making  it  easy  of  access  in  any 
spot,  and  the  development  of  its  incalculable  but  splen- 
did resources  and  capabilities.  .  .  .  Russia  .  .  . 
is  about  to  become,  in  a  predominant  sense,  an  Asiatic 
Power.  In  a  few  years  she  will  be  able  to  supply  all 
her  essential  needs  from  her  territoi-ies  beyond  the 
Ural.  .  .  .  Siberia  is  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world  so  far  as  mere  magnitude  is  concerned;  and  this 
huge  teiritory  is  one  vast  repository  of  undeveloped 
resources,  both  mineral  and  agricultural.  ...  A 
great  disturbance  of  tilings  is  at  hand,  as  the  nations 
of  Europe  are  about  to  realise.  Great  awakenings  await 
our  statesmen  and  our  merchants.  Splendid  possi- 
bilities are  at  iiand  for  those  who  may  know  how  to 
use  them. 

Luxurious  Travelling. 

Most  pleasing  is  the  picture  of  the  amenities  of 
travel  on  the  line:  — 

The  traveller  wlio  e.xpects  that  on  the  great  Siberian 
route  he  will  speedily  find  himself  plunged  into  seini- 
savageiy,  or  that  he  Mill,  on  leaving  Europe,  begin  to 
realise  the  solitude  of  a  vast  forlorn  wilderness,  will 
be  agreeably  disappointed.  This  great  line  is  intended 
to  carry  torward  in  its  progress  all  the  comforts  of 
modern  civilisation.  Every  station  is  picturesque  and 
even  artistic.  No  two  stations  arc  alike  in  style,  and 
all  are  neat,  substantial,  comfortable,  and  comparable 
to  the  best  rural  stations  anywhere  in  Europe  or 
America. 

The  Great  Siberian  follows  the  rule  of  excellence 
and  abundance.  There,  at  every  station,  just  as  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Urals,  the  traveller  sees,  on 
entering  the  handsome  dining-room,  the  immense  buffet 
loaded  with  freshly  cooked  Russian  dishes,  always  hot 
and  steaming,  and  of  a  variety  not  attempted  in  any 
other  land  excepting  at  great  hotels.  You  select  what 
fancy  and  appetite  dictate,  without  any  supervision. 
To  dine  at  a  railway  restaurant  anywhere  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  travel.  Your 
dinner  costs  only  a  rouble — about  two  shillings,  and 
what  a  dinner  you  secure  for  the  money! 

Rail  and  River  System  Without  Parallel. 
The   route   has   been   admirably   chosen:  — 

The  track  runs  across  the  upper  waters  of  the  great 
rivers,  just  about  where  they  begin  to  be  easily  navig- 
able. This  will  enable  the  navigation  of  the  Obi, 
Yenisei,  and  Lena  to  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  ex- 
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tension  of  commerce  throughout  their  entire  length. 
When  all  is  finished  there  will  not  in  the  world  be  so 
splendid  a  system  of  communication  by  r^il  and  river 
combined  as  in  Siberia.  .  .  In  the  wake  of  the  new 
line  towns  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms.  Many 
of  these  will  become  great  cities.  .  .  .  All  the  chief 
goldfields   are  in   tliis   southern   latitude. 

An  Incomparable  Land. 
Siberia  consists  of  three  belts:  the  ilesolate  Tun- 
dra,  20(1   to  500  miles  broad;    the  Taiga,   or  much 
wider  belt  of  forest;  and  the  zone  of  the  Steppes:  — 

It  is  the  region  of  the  Steppes,  that  endless  natural 
garden  which  again  makes  Siberia  an  incomparable  land. 
Sheeted  with  flowers,  variegated  by  woodlands,  it  holds 
in  its  lap  ranges  of  mountains,  all  running  with  fairly 
uniform  trend  from  north  to  south,  while  in  its  heart 
lies  the  romantic  and  mysterious  Baikal,  the  deepest 
of  lakes.  Through  the  spurs  of  the  Taiga,  running 
irregularly  through  the  lovely  Steppes,  passes  the  new 
railroad,  which  thus  taps  the  chief  resources  of  the 
land.  It  will  open  up  the  forests,  the  arable  country 
land,  the  cattle-breeding  districts,  and,  above  all,  the 
mineral  deposits.  Here  is  a  fine  coming  opportunity 
for  the  capitalists  of  the  world. 

"  The   Hub  of  Asia." 

Tomsk  is  reached  by  a  branch  line  eighty  miles 

long:  — 

Tomsk  will  become  the  '"  hub  "  of  Asia.  It  lies 
near  the  centre  of  the  new  railway  system.  It  has  a 
telephone  system,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  possesses 
a  floiu-ishing  university  with  thirty  professors  and  three 
hundred  students.  .  .  .  Both  for  pasture  and  for  the 
culture  of  cereals,  the  vast  territory  between  the  Obi 
and  the  Yenisei  will  be  unrivalled  in  the  whole  world. 
Kurgan  is  the  capital.  It  will  Decome  an  Asiatic 
Chicago.  The  town  of  Obb  is  a  striking  sample  of 
the  magical  results  of  the  railway.  Three  years  ago 
not  a  house  stood  on  the  site  of  this  city  of  14,000 
people,  in  which  are  to-day  many  handsome  buildings, 
including  several  churches.  The  whole  country  was 
till  recently  a  scene  of  wild  desolation. 

Into  this  rich  region  will  be  transplanted  mil- 
lions of  mujiks  from  the  overcrowded  and  outworn 
Western  territories.      The  writer  concludes:  — 

The  future  possibilities  of  this  railway  are  little 
dreamed  of  by  the  world  at  large.  The  Russians  tell 
us  that  when  their  grand  line  is  open  throughout,  the 
journey  from  Moscow  to  Newchwang  or  Vladivo.stock 
will  be  made  in  four  days,  and  Shanghai  may  be 
reached  from  London  in  nine  days.  As  to  the  fare, 
it  will  certainly  be  jiossible  to  go  from  London  to 
Shanghai,  by  using  this  Russian  line,  for  £40  first 
class,  about  half  of  the  present  fare  to  China  by  the 
cheapest  sea  route  via  Brindisi. 


Youth  in  Command  of  American 
Industry. 

Some  condiiious  of  the  American  iron  and  steel 
industries,  as  seen  thi-ough  British  eyes,  are  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Walter  Dixon  in  "  Cassier's "  for 
July.  Two  of  his  comparisons  may  be  quoted — 
as  to  the  management  and  as  to  the  labour:  — 

Under  the  head  of  management  the  writer  took 
under  consideration  the  practice  which  has  numerous 
and  very  wide-reaching  issues,  viz.,  the  almost  supreme 
control  exercised  by  young  men  over  the  largest  and 
most  important  industries.  One  of  the  first  things 
to   impress  a  stranger  is  that   the  most  enormous   con- 


cerns are  very  largely  managed  and  controlled  by 
young  men.  The  writer  was  not  surprised  that,  so 
far  as  the  electrical  business  was  concerned,  this  should 
be  so,  seeing  that  is  a  more  or  less  new  development ; 
l:)ut  the  same  practice  seems  to  prevail  throughout. 

Perhaps  the  best  generalisation  of  the  American's 
sentiment  might  be  defined  by  the  saying  of  the  princi- 
pal of  a  large  concern,  with  representatives  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  States,  and  whose  managers  are 
all  under  thirty-five  year.s  of  age,  when  he  stated  that 
"  he  and  his  countrymen  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  young  man's  intuitions  were  as  much  to  be 
depended  upon  as  an  old  man's  deliberations,"  and 
that  "  you  got  there  much  quicker."  This,  of  course, 
is  largely  antagonistic  to  British   practice. 

.As  to  labour,  Americans  have  far  greater  faith  in 
machinery  than  we  have:  — 

The  writer  was  told  by  the  director  of  one  company 
that  they  were  always  prepared  to  spend  from  six  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  on  a  machine  which  will  replace 
one  skilled  man.  and  their  works  certainly  appear  to 
verify  the  statement.  The  fewness  of  workmen  is  not, 
however,  more  strange  than  the  activity  of  those  who 
are  employed.  .  .  .  Just  as  our  own  men,  generally 
speaking,  are  bent  on  doing  as  little  as  possilile  in  a 
given  time,  the  American  workman  is  bent  on  doing 
as  much  as  possible.  .  .  .  There  is  one  point  in 
which  all  employers  of  labour  are  unanimous,  and  that 
is,  that  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  to  be  faced 
is  the  want  of  conscientiousness  and  integrity  in  Britisli 
labour. 


What  the  Peace  Conference  Has  Done. 

A  Unique  Event. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review  "  on  the  Conference  and  Arbitration.  The 
work  done  at  the  Hague  falls  short,  the  writer  ad- 
mits, of  the  Tsar's  design,  but,  he  maintains — 

the  Conference  will  stand  out  as  one  of  the  memorable 
events  of  the  century.  It  is  folly  to  belittle  the  gather- 
ing at  the  Hague.  Its  shortcomings  are  obvious.  But 
it  is  a  unique  event,  about  the  ultimate  effects  of 
which  one  may  not  dogmatise,  and  as  to  which  the 
most  hopeful  may  prove  the  wisest. 

Arbitration  in  Evolution — 
The  writer,  after  remarking  on  the  dramatic 
character  of  everything  connected  with  the  Tsar's 
Rescript,  passes  to  consider  its  principal,  if  unex- 
pected, outcome  in  the  adoption  of  a  permanent 
international    court    of   arbitration.       He    says:  — 

Arbitration  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  evils  which  the 
Tsar  deplored;  it  is  a  remedy,  limited  and  uncertain  in 
its  operations.     .     .     . 

—Often  Resorted  To. 
The  writer  thinks  these  limitations  are  too  much 
emphasised  at  present.  Arbitration  is  no  novelty: 
it  has  been  frequently  resorted  to,  and  though  op- 
tional and  without  sanction  has  been  usually  re- 
spected.      He  says:  — 

In  six  interesting  volumes,  enriched  with  maps,  plans, 
and  copies  of  all  important  documents.  Professor  Bas- 
.sett  Moore  lias  compiled  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
arbitrations  in  which  the  United  States  have  been  con- 
cerned. Every  reader  must  be  struck  by  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  controversies  settleu  without  resort- 
ing to  arms,  the  growing  habit  in  modern  times  to  refer 
to    arbitration    as    a    matter    of    course    disputes    which 
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diplomacy  used  to  allow  to  drag  on  interminably,  and, 
not  least,  the  readiness  of  nations  to  carry  out  awards 
adverse   to  them. 

Its  Awards  Complied  With. 

No  sanction  secures  the  enforcement  of  awai'ds  be- 
tween nations-  no  court  says,  "  Obey  them  or  be 
punished."  Nations  which  have  been  worsted  in  an 
arbitration  may  refuse  to  submit  to  the  award.  But 
the  instances  in  which  this  has  been  done  are  singularly 
few.  .  .  In  the  lists  prepared  by  M.  Bellaire,  M.  Doii- 
not,  and  Dr.Darley  theonly  clear  case  of  refusal  to  abide 
by  an  award  is  to  be  found  in  the  dispute  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  North- 
East  boundary.  The  Americans  declined  to  accept  the 
award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  the  dispute  re- 
mained open  until  it  M'as  settled  under  the  Ashburton 
Treaty. 

The  Idea  Stiffening  into  Stouter  Reality. 

Justice  is  not  done  to  the  labours  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  writer  contends,  until  they  are  seen 
to  form  only  another  step  in  advance  in  a  long  pro- 
cess of  development.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century  disputes  between  States  were  referred  to 
a  hastily-improvised  tribunal,  with  few  rules  of 
procedure  or  none.  The  umpire  was  at  first  chosen 
by  lot;  then  for  many  years  the  practice  was  to 
refer  to  a  sovereign.  Of  late  preference  is  given 
to  jurists  or  judges  of  supreme  courts.  "  The 
■lay  of  the  amateur  is  over";  the  specialist  is  in 
demand. 

Rules  of  procedure  were  introduced  beforehand 

in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  1871.      Within  the 

last  ten  years   permanent   treaties   of  arbitration 

between   two   or   more   Powers   have   been    drawn 

up.      The  next  step  of  a  permanent  court  has  been 

taken  at  the  Hague:  — 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and  the  American  representa- 
tives at  the  Conference  were  the  first  practical  states- 
men to  put  forward  such  a  scheme.  England  and  the 
Inited  States  have  had  far  more  experience  of  arbi- 
tration than  anv  other  countries,  and  the  measure  of 
supees.s  achieved  by  the  Conference  in  this  field  is 
duo  largely  to  them. 

The  reluctance  of  Germany  is  attributed  to  dread 
of  anything  that  would  rob  her  of  her  chief  ad- 
vantage in  war— rapidity  of  mobilisation  and  a 
swift  first  blow. 

And  yet  it  looks  as  if  an  international  court  of 
some  sort— which  Lord  Salisbury  in  1887  declared  there 
was  no  hope  of  seeing  formed— will  be  established  at 
no  distant  date;  it  is  probable  that  if  not  a  permanent 
tribunal,  a  permanent  bureau  will  be  constituted  with 
a  roster  of  names  from  which  a  tribunal  may  be  formed. 
But  it  can  only  be  a  court  with  very  small  powers. 

A  Hint  to  Young  Lawyers. 

The  suggestion  that  the  members  of  this  court 
should  be  drawn  from  the  judges  of  the  various  na- 
tional supreme  courts  is  questioned  by  the  writer. 
Supreme  Courts  cannot  readily  part  with  their 
most  distinguished  members  without  detriment  to 
the  national  business.  Then  again,  English  judges 
are  rarely  trained  or  inclined  for  international 
judicature;  they  seem  empirical  in  their  methods 
to    the    more    philosophically    minded    French    or 


German  judge.  Professors  of  international  law, 
like  M.  de  Maartens,  would  have  more  weight  than, 
say,  members  of  the  Russian  judicature. 

The  Law  of  Nations  Evolving. 

International    law    is    in    a    very    nebulous    and 

rudimentary  stage;   but 

signs  are  discernable  of  the  growth  of  a  working  system 
of  jurisprudence  between  nations,  and  nothing  will  do 
more  to  develop  and  perfect  it  than  an  international 
court,  however  limited  its  functions  at  first  may  be. 
The  Civitas  gentium  which  is  to  embrace  all  nations 
of  the  earth  is  a  long  way  oS,  but  some  chapters  of 
its  laws  dealing  with  minor  matters  are  already  written. 
In  regard  to  copyright,  postal  matters,  telegraphs,  the 
usages  of  war,  have  been  formed  "  administrative 
unions  "'  of  various  States  which  contain  the  promise 
of  htill  more  important  international  organisations. 

A  Religious  Glow  at  the  Conference. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Conference  thus  impresses  the 

writer:  — 

In  many  respects,  notwithstanding  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  magnitude  of  the  programme  and  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  performance,  it  has  been  a  memorable 
meeting.  There  has  been  a  gathering  of  the  nomads 
of  philanthropy — men  who  move  rapidly  across  Europe 
and  collect  wherever  good  woi'ks  are  being  done;  some 
of  them  vain,  futile,  obtrusive;  some  with  their  hearts 
full  of  ineffectual  fire  of  enthusiasm ;  others  as  wise 
as  they  are  good.  In  the  air  of  the  Hague  was  a 
little  of  the  glow  of  earnestness  which  accompanies 
a  religious  congress  rather  than  a  meeting  of  sober, 
sceptical  diplomatists.  And  some  of  the  heat  com- 
municated itself  to  the  representatives,  who  were  eager 
to  do  business,  and  to  do  it  quickly. 

The  Progress  of  Peace. 

Despite  all  obstacles,  slowly  but  surely  the  forces 
working  for  peace  are  strengthening  and  throwing  out 
new  shoots.  Where  conscription  exists  the  impatience 
at  the  burden  v/hich  it  imposes  is  more  marked  than  it 
was.  ^^'e  note  in  those  countries  the  growth  of  a 
popular  literature  of  which  war  against  war  is  the 
motto.  The  success  of  Baroness  von  Suttner's  "  Die 
Waffen  Nieder  '' ;  the  vast  literature  relative  to  arbi- 
tration; the  fascination  exercised  by  Vercstchagin's  pic- 
tures of  war  as  it  is,  stripped  of  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, tinsel  and  dazzling  accessories,  are  signs  of  the 
times.  Preparations  for  war  are  redoubled;  and  yet 
there  is  a  reluctance^  to  make  use  of  them  such  as  there 
never  was  before.  In  any  case  the  Conference  has 
helped  to  educate  the  nations  as  to  the  uses  of  arbitra- 
tion. England  and  America  have  been  in  this  respect 
the  teachers  of  the  world.  The  object  of  the  Tsar's 
Rescript  has  not  been  obtained ;  but  it  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  measures  hitherto  discussed  only  by 
theorists  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  practical 
politics. 

Baroness  Suttner's  View. 

In   the   "North     American     Review"   Baron es 

Suttner    writes    on     "  Universal     Peace     from     a 

Woman's    Standpoint,"    and    her   article    is    dated 

"  The  Hague,  June,  1899."      She  insists  rightly  on 

the  effect   of  overlooking  the  significance   of  the 

fact  of  the  Conference  itself.      She  says:  — 

One  forgets  to  contemplate  the  overwhelming  fact 
that  such  a  Conference  has  been  called  together 
by  an  autocrat  in  our  ultra-military  times,  and  in  which 
every  State  takes  part.  Apart  from  all  that  will  be 
achieved  by  speeches,  propositions  and  resolutions, 
the  significance  and  the  effect  of  the  event  itself  must 
be  of  the  greatest  influence,  and  the  first  official  Peace 
Conference  appears  like  a  miracle  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 
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People  do  not  only  forget  to  observe  the  magnitude 
of  such  an  event  as  the  meeting  of  an  inter-govern- 
mental Conference;  they  also  forget,  in  speaking  of  the 
subjects  under  discussion,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  im- 
portance of  them.  They  know  what  the  point  in  ques- 
tion is,  but  they  do  not  realise  it.  Like  a  person 
ignorant  of  music  before  a  symphony  of  Beethoven, 
like  a  three-year-old  child  before  a  picture  by  Raphael, 
so  do  people  stand  before  the  chronicle  of  the  Con- 
ference. They  hear  and  see,  but  the  awe  of  compre- 
hension does  not  thrill  through  them.  "  Universal 
Peace!"  How  few  can  comprehend  the  harmony  and 
the  glory  that  lie  in  these  words.  How  few  reflect, 
while  discussing  the  problems  lying  before  the  Confer- 
ence, what  is  really  at  stake:  the  happiness  or  ruin 
of  themselves   and   their  children! 

Baroness  Suttner  was  somewhat  too  sanguine  in 
anticipating  that  the  decision  of  the  Conference  on 
the  question  of  disarmament  would  offer  a  start- 
ling revolution.  There  is  none,  but  there  is  a 
declaration  of  principle  which  may  be  binding  in 
future,  and  will  certainly  afford  a  good  text  for 
agitation  in  the  future.  The  first  part  of  the 
article  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  influence  of 
women  on  war.  She  thinks  that  gentleness  and 
moderation  must  no  longer  be  discouraged  by 
men.      She  prophesies  that:  — 

With  the  removal  of  other  privileges  those  of  crime 
must  also  cease,  and  man  shall  no  longer  pride  himself 
on  his  excesses.  Courage,  that  model  virtue,  first  of 
the  lion,  then  of  the  savage,  then  of  the  hero,  lastly 
of  the  soldier  always  ready  for  battle,  most  lose  its 
halo,  and  must  not  be  practised  only  by  men  to  the 
point  of  contempt  of  life,  but  will  be  required  in  hours 
of  danger,  in  life's  difiicidt  situations,  in  a  like  measure 
from  the  perfectly  human  woman.  The  human  race 
will  not  be  left  alone  to  the  care  of  woman,  but  every 
perfect  human  being  must  disdain  to  be  a  slave  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  senses  without  love  or  in  treache- 
rous disloyalty.  Thus  it  will  happen  by  the  falling 
of  the  fetters  which  one  sex  has  borne  so  long,  that 
not  it  alone,  but  also  the  other  will  rise  to  a  higher 
human  dignity.  Exactly  the  contrary  will  take  place 
of  what  is  dreaded  by  the  opponents  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  women:  the  woman  will  not  assume  gross 
masculine  defects,  the  man  will  not  sink  into  womanish 
effeminacy,  but  both  united,  among  them  the  best, 
the  strongest,  and  the  most  intelligent,  will  form  models 
of  a  nobler  race. 

Madame  Ratazzi's  Account. 
Madame  de  Rute,  better  known  as  Madame  Ra- 
tazzi,  has  rpent  some  time  at  the  Hague  during  the 
Congress,  and  she  contributes  to  the  "  Nouvelle 
Revue  Internationale  "  for  .July,  of  which  she  is 
editress,  a  long  article  concerning  the  Conference. 
The  article  is  very  brightly  written,  full  of  the  per- 
sonal gossip  and  reminiscences  which  always  figure 
so  largely  in  Madame  Ratazzi's  writings.  Speak- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  she  ex- 
claims: "  What  an  amalgamation,  what  a  kaleido- 
scope, what  a  mine  for  the  historian  and  physiolo- 
gist, this  unique  agglomeration  of  intellectual  cos- 
mopolitanism! There  we  see  above  the  rank  and 
file  some  grand  patriotic  figures,  men  respected  and 
worthy  of  respect  from  their  talent,  and  their 
patriotism,  and  their  diplomacy."  She  speaks  of 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  as  one  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetic and  one  of  the  most  considerable  figures  of 


the  Congress,  and  describes  Baron  Stengel  as  "  the 
learned  professor,  confidant  and  friend  of  the  Em- 
peror William."  Of  M.  Bourgeois:  "His  qualities 
of  seductiveness,  and  above  all  of  tact  and  decision, 
his  clear  and  precise  outlook,  his  activity  almost 
witliout  equal  among  our  French  statesmen,  his 
vibrating  eloquence,  and  his  legal  knowledge,  his 
astounding  power  of  throwing  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  whatever  he  does,  bringing  always  new 
ardour  to  everything  that  he  undertakes,  no  matter 
how  different  or  opposite  it  may  be — these  were 
things  which  it  was  most  astonishing  to  find  united 
in  one  who  had  also  a  capacity  for  work  of  which 
few  people  know  the  incredible  extent.  He  has 
such  a  determination  to  carry  his  point,  such 
coquetterie,  such  a  resolution  to  succeed  and 
triumph,  such  energy  united  to  such  suppleness, 
that  if  the  Conference  had  been  deprived  of  his 
help,  questions  could  not  have  been  so  broadly 
treated  as  they  were  by  this  persuasive  and  vibrant 
statesman." 

It  is  rather  curious  to  note,  however,  that  what 
the  Emperor  said  to  Mr.  Stead  when  he  was  at 
Livadia  is  textually  quoted  as  having  been  spoken 
in  Pai-is  by  the  Emperor  to  a  distinguished  visitor, 
■'  V.  ho  has  repeated  it  to  me  in  those  terms."  Con- 
sidering that  Madame  de  Rute  must  have  trans- 
lated this  directly  from  Mr.  Stead's  pub!i=hc-d  re- 
port of  his  conversation  with  the  Emperor, 
Madame  de  Rute's  statements  as  to  the  sources 
of  her  information  must  be  accepted  with  a  grain 
of  salt 


Soldiers  as  Goloi  ists. 

In  the  "  Revue  de  Paris  '  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
M.  Lavisse's  article,  entitled  "  A  Colonising 
Method,"  by  which  he  means,  apparently,  the 
bringing  together  of  a  colonial  army  of  which  the 
first  duty  will  be  not  so  much  fighting  as  that  of 
preparing  the  country  for  the  occupation  of  the 
bona-flde  French  colonist.  This  is  the  system 
which  has  been  pursued  by  General  Galieni,  who 
has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  Madagascar;  and 
M.  Ijaviase  believes  that  it  has  been  exceedingly 
successful.  The  General  even  turned  his  soldiers 
into  village  schoolmasters,  and  the  article  is 
embellished  with  two  amusing  illustrations  show- 
ing the  Hova  boys  and  girls  at  play;  for  this  ex- 
ceptionally clever  "  piou-piou,"  to  quote  the  French 
equivalent  of  "  Tommy  Atkins,"  managed  a  mixed 
school  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  divided 
into  four  classes.  The  soldier  schoolmaster  took 
so  kindly  to  the  work  that  he  sent  for  his  young 
brother  from  France  and  started  him  in  a  farm, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  hopes  to  have  out  his  wife 
and  children.      The  General  also  opened  a  number 
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of  factories,  placing  soldiers  at  the  head  of  each, 
and  putting  under  their  orders  the  natives,  to 
whose  intelligence  and  quickness  the  French 
colonists  pay  the  greatest  tribute.  A  farming 
school  was  given  over  to  a  non-commissioned 
©fhcer,  who  sent  for  his  wife  from  Fr-ance;  tuey 
have  worked  the  estate  very  successfully,  some 
of  their  native  pupils,  of  whom  they  have  three 
hundred,  having  already  started  for  themselves. 

This  idea  of  the  army  as  a  colonising  agent  is  not 
so  strange,  when  I''rance  is  in  question,  as  it  might 
appear  to  Englishmen.  On  the  Continent  every 
man,  whatever  he  his  trade,  has  to  serve  for  three 
years  in  the  array;  accordingly  he  rarely  becomes 
a  professional  soldier,  and  nothing  pleases  him 
better  than  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  his  own  trade. 
Geueral  Galieni  found  that  in  many  cases  those 
who  had  begun  by  being  colonising  soldiers  ended 
by  becoming  ordinary  colonists;  they  sent  home 
for  their  wives,  and  even  for  their  parents. 


A  Railway  Across  the  Sahara. 

M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  in  the  first  July 
number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  an  ex- 
haustive paper  on  the  scheme  for  building  a  rail- 
way .across  the  Sahara.  He  says,  truly  enough, 
that  no  one  can  estimate  at  this  early  stage  the 
precise  value  of  the  vast  territories  which  France 
has  acquired  in  Africa,  some  of  which  are  un- 
doubtedly available  for  agriculture,  while  the  rest 
may  contain  as  much  mineral  wealth  as  that  which 
has  made  Chili,  South  Africa,  or  Australia  famous. 
The  French  African  empire  consists  of  three  im- 
portant divisions:  (1)  on  the  north,  formed  by 
Algeria  and  Tunis;  (2)  on  the  west,  consisting  of 
Senegal,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  the  bend  of  the 
Niger  as  far  as  I-ake  Tchad;  and  (3)  consisting 
of  the  Congo  territories  and  those  on  the  Chari  and 
the  Ub.anghi.  Of  these  the  third  is  the  most  dis- 
tant, and  it  is  where  the  occupation  of  France  is 
least  effective,  and  where  most  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  exploration.  All  three  divisions 
are  completely  isolated  from  one  another,  and 
communication  between  them  is  slow,  precarious, 
and  intermittent.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Fashoda  crisis  that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  remembered 
the  project  for  a  railway  across  the  Sahara  which 
he  had  supported  twenty  years  before.  If  it  had 
been  built  then  the  whole  colonial  future  of  France, 
and  one  may  even  say  her  political  future,  would 
have  been  changed,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  cen- 
tral Soudan,  Sokoto,  and  Bornu  would  not  have 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  England — France,  in 
fact,  would  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  of 
Fashoda,  and  an  almost  unlimited  market  would 
have  been  found  for  the  products  of  Algeria  and 


Tunis.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  disclaims  any  anti- 
English  feeling.  France,  he  says,  does  not  want 
to  rob  England  of  her  possessions,  but  desires  only 
not  to  lose  her  own. 

Its  Difficulties. 
It  is  not  too  late,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  thinks,  even 
now,  to  build  this  railway,  and  it  would  cost  about 
a  tenth  part  of  what  Russia  has  spent  on  her  two 
railways,  the  Trans-Caspian  and  the  Trans- 
Siberian.  The  line  would  cost  some  eight  to  ten 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  a  mere  trifle,  the 
price  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  cruisers.  The  idea  of 
the  line  is  at  least  forty  years  old,  and  was  ap- 
parently first  formulated  in  all  its  beauty  in  1859 
by  General  Hanoteau,  who  adopted  for  his  motto, 
"  The  tropics  in  six  days  from  Paris."  Subse- 
quent events  having  deprived  France  of  certain 
territories,  the  possession  of  which  she  might  then 
have  aspired  to,  have  rendered  the  problem  of 
the  railway  easier  to  solve.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
take  rank  by  any  means  among  the  longest  rail- 
ways of  the  world.  The  distance  from  Biskra  to 
Sinder,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  to  Kanem,  on  Lake 
Tchad,  would  be  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  al- 
lowing for  deviations  from  the  straight  line  neces- 
sitated by  possible  engineering  difficulties.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  enterprise  could  be  con- 
structed immediately  within  the  limits  of  French 
territory  which  is  effectively  occupied.  Connected 
with  the  scheme,  too,  is  the  project  of  uniting  the 
great  oasis  of  the  Sahara  at  Air  with  the  French 
Soudan,  which  would  be  about  five  hundred  miles, 
or  a  little  more,  and  it  could  be  ultimately  pro- 
longed to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Bilma. 
M.  T^eroy-Beaulieu  bravely  meets  the  objection, 
which  will  occur  to  everybody,  of  the  difficulty 
of  building  a  line  on  a  sandy  desert.  He  denies 
that  shifting  sands  are  characteristic  of  the  Sa- 
hara. Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sand,  but 
it  can  be  judiciously  avoided;  and  he  thinks  that 
rocks  are  much  more  characteristic  of  the  Sahara 
than  anything  else.  He  quotes  the  opinion  of  M. 
Choisj',  an  engineer  who  inspected  the  Desert  In 
1880,  and  who  declared  that  he  had  travelled  for 
days  together  without  finding  enough  sand  to 
dry  the  ink  of  his  letters.  The  scarcity  of  water 
is  undoubtedly  an  important  point;  but  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  explains  that  small  oases  are  frequently 
met  with,  and  the  dryness  of  the  Desert  is  much 
less  than  is  generally  believed,  and  may  be  greatly 
mitigated  by  modern  methods  of  well-sinking. 

What  It  Would  Cost. 
We  now  come  to  the  important  question  of  cost. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  inspected  the  line  from  Sfax 
to  Gafsa,  which  opened  up  the  great  deposits  of 
phosphates  in  the  southern  part  of  Tunis.  That 
line  passes  over  a  desert  region,  and  it  was  built 
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in  eiRhteen  months  at  a  cost  of  about  £2,400  per 
kilometre,  the  most  difficult  portions  costing  about 
£3,000  a  kilometre,  and  the  whole  line  was  made 
in  anticipation  of  an  enormous  traffic.  On  this 
analogy  the  Trans-Saharan  railway  should  cost 
not  more  than  ten  millions  of  pounds,  for  labour 
is  cheap,  and  the  principal  expense  would  be  in 
bringing  the  rails  to  the  place.  It  may  be  noted 
that  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  anticipates  a  very  large 
movement,  both  of  passengers  and  goods.  The 
passengers  would  not  be  confined  to  officials  and 
their  fahiilies.  but  would  include  globe-trotters, 
and   no   doubt   the   patients   of   Mr.    Cook. 


The  World's  Increasing;  Yield  of  Gold. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Chance  writes  in  the  "  Engineering 
Magazine  "  for  July  on  "  The  Enormous  Increase 
in  the  World's  Production  of  Gold."  He  recalls 
his  prediction,  made  some  time  ago.  of  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold  owing  to  its  being  produced  more 
cheaply:  a  prediction  which  he  claims  to  see  ful- 
filled.     He  offers  a  further  anticipation:  — 

The  production  of  gold  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  increase  steadily  for  a  number  of  years  from  the 
following  sources:  (1)  Enlargement  of  existing  plants; 
(2)  Discovery  of  new  gold  fields;  (3)  Discovery  of  new 
deposits  in  old  districts;  (4)  Development  of  low-grade 
mines  discovered  in  the  past  but  unworked  because  of 
high  cost,  but  now  worked  because  of  better  and 
cheaper  processes,  cheaper  materials  and  transporta- 
tion; (5)  Working  of  placer  deposits  with  steam  shovels 
and  dredges;  (6)  Increased  production  of  copper.  lead, 
and  other  ores  carrying  gold;  (7)  Note:  The  exhaustion 
of  old  mines  is  probably  more  than  offset  by  the  ability 
to  mine  cheaply  at  much  greater  depth. 

How   eagei'  and   thorough  is  the  modern  chase 

after  gold   may  be  inferred  from  this  paragraph:  — 

The  opening  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  North  and  South  road  through 
Africa,  and  the  industrial  development  and  railroad 
building  in  South  America,  open  to  civilisation  vast 
regions  in  which  gold  may  be  found  and  which  ulti- 
mately must  be  the  scene  of  extensive  mining  opera- 
tions. English  and  French  capitalists  have  already  en- 
gaged American  experts  to  examine  the  Siberian  pro- 
vinces for  promising  gold  deposits  in  anticipation  of 
the  possilulity  of  profitable  mining  when  cheap  trans- 
portation is  assured.  Russians,  Frenchmen  and  Ameri- 
cans are  now  exploring  the  North-eastern  Siberian  pro- 
vinces and  report  extensiv-e  areas  of  gold-bearing  terri- 
tory. Peru,  Bolivia,  the  U.  S.  of  Colombia  and  Brazil 
are  being  scoured  by  hundreds  of  English  and  American 
prospectors  and  investors  for  gold  mines;  Western 
Australia  is  likewise  being  searched  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  in  South  Africa  the  prospecting  of  new  regions 
never  ceases.  These  added  to  the  Arctic  fields  (the 
climate  of  which  the  miner  no  longer  fears)  promise 
an  immediate  and  continuing  increase  to  the  present 
large  annual  output  of  gold.  In  almost  every  district 
old  mines  are  increasing  their  output,  and  formerly 
abandoned  or  unworked  mines  are  Decoming  regular 
producers. 


"Good  Words"  for  An  gust  has  an  excellent  topical 
article  bv  Mr.  I.  D.  Hilton  on  "Thirsty  London." 


Two  Russians  and  America. 

A  Plea  fok  .\  Russo-American  Understandikg. 
The  "Novtli  American  Review"  for  July  contains 
a  long  and  remarkable  article  by  M.  Vladimir 
Holmstrem.  prefaced  by  some  introductory  words 
by  Prince  Ul.htomsky,  under  the  title  of  "  Ex 
Oriente  Lux."  M.  Holmstrem's  object  is  to  prove 
that  England  is  aggressive  and  Russia  peaceful; 
that  P^ngland  is  Inimical  to  China  and  determined 
on  her  disruption,  and  Russia  friendly  and  desirous 
to  preserve  her:  and  that  Russian  autocracy  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Caesarism,  but  is  a  na- 
tional idea  of  unity  which  fits  her  for  alliance 
with  America  against  English  Imperialism.  M. 
Holmstrem's  article  is  the  more  remarkable  since 
he  has  his  facts  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  has  read 
all  our  English  speeches  and  publications  on 
Asiatic  affairs  in  a  way  which  it  is  devoutly  to  b& 
•wished  English  publicists  would  reciprocate. 

Russia's  Justification. 
M.  Holmstrem  begins  by  giving  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Russian  autocracy,  the  failure 
to  understand  which  is,  he  declares,  the  cause  of 
the  attacks  made  on  Russia  by  Western  politi- 
cians:— 

"  All  possible  freedom,  on  condition  of  acknowledging 
the  highest  Russian  ideal  of  common  interest  and  creed  as 
developed  in  the  service  of  the  idea  of  unity  " — such 
is  Russia's  internal  policy  as  understood  by  her  best 
representatives,  who  not  infrequently  wage'  war  with 
the  "  tchinovniks  "  (officials  of  the  State)  on  account 
of  the  false  interpretation  placed  by  the  latter  on  this 
truth.  The  unity  of  Russia  is  personified  in  the  Tsar 
and  can  find  no  other  expression,  such  as  parliament 
or  congress,  because  such  institutions  would  mean 
political  slavery  not  only  for  the  great  mass  of  races 
of  an  inferior  degree  of  civilisation,  but  for  the  bulk 
of  the  Russian  peasantry  as  well. 

England  an  Outsider. 
America,  says  M.  Holmstrem,  is  also  a  universe, 
in  the  sense  that  it  brings  into  close  contact  and 
harmony  elements  of  various  origin,  creed,  and  dis- 
position, assimilating  them  to  one  another,  and 
welding  them  into  an  indissoluble  whole.  But  in 
this  assimilation  England  blocks  the  way.  In 
America,  as  in  Asia,  the  English  are  outsiders,  and 
in  both  continents  their  influence  is  artificial,  en- 
forced and  temporary.  The  Imperialism  of  Can- 
ada, the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  the  interna- 
tionalisation  (which  means  English  predominance) 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  tripartite  rule  in 
Samoa,  the  West  Indies,  and  English  infiuence  in 
Centra]  and  Southern  America — all  these  are  ques- 
tions in  ■which  America  must  reckon  with  Eng- 
lish designs  and  aspirations.  What,  therefore,  are 
the  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  throwing  in 
their  lot  with  England? 

Solidarity   in    China. 
In  China  the  interests  of  America  and  England 
are  equally  antagonistic.       But  between  the  Rus- 
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sian  policy,  expounded  by  Prince  Ulchtomsky,  of 
preserving  the  independence  of  China,  and 
America's  true  interests,  typified  in  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  scheme  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid, 
there  is  real  solidarity:  — 

I  repeat  that  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Russian  policy  in  Asia. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gilbert  Reid  thinks  of  uphold- 
ing the  Chinese  Government  by  improving  the  ruling 
classes  and  the  literati;  he  would  reach  the  masses  by 
the  best  channel,  through  the  established  power,  the 
classes.  Instead  of  sweeping  them  away  by  a  revolu- 
tion which  would  rob  the  people  of  their  natural 
leaders  and  bring  on  the  disruption  of  the  land,  at- 
tended by  unspeakable  misery  of  all,  he  intends  to 
utilise  the  forces  now  existing.  Certainly  he  has  a 
practical  mind;  he  realises  that  the  carrying  out  of  his 
scheme  by  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Powers,  the 
bringing  them  into  close  and  friendly  contact  in  the 
task  of  promoting  China's  welfare  and  enlightenment, 
would  save  the  empire  from  being  torn  to  pieces,  and 
that  consequently  the  "  open  door,"  as  implying  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  China,  would  be  pre- 
served, American  trade  promoted  and  American  in- 
fluence maintained. 

England's    Policy. 

M.  Holmstrem  proceeds  to  quote  English  writers 
who  have  urged  the  British  Government  to  take 
"  the  lion's  share  of  China."  and  to  "  occupy  the 
Yang-tse  region  and  Southern  China,"  and  wonders 
what  effect  such  declarations  would  have  if  made 
in  the  Russian  press.  He  quotes  from  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun,  who,  basing  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
"  Chinas  wealth  is  undoubted;  she  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  Indias;  her  people  are  peaceful," 
declared  that  she  ought  to  be  seized!  M.  Holm- 
strem declares  that  Mr.  Colquhoun's  policy  has 
been  adopted  in  all  its  details,  the  advance  from 
Burma,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  being  begun  at 
all  points  simultaneously.  Such  facts  ought  to 
make  America  distrustful:  — 

England  tried  to  rouse  in  the  United  States  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  open  door,  and  in  the  meantime 
was  worlcing  on  tlie  lines  of  a  "  sphere  of  influence  " 
policy;  she  took  over  Wei-hai-Wei  from  the  Chinese 
on  the  avowed  pretext  of  upholding  the  integrity  of 
China,  which,  as  the  English  maintained,  was  menaced 
by  us,  and  never  thought  of  upholding  China's  inte- 
grity against  Germany,  invited  Italy  to  take  a  share  in 
the  spoiling  of  the  empire,  and  vet  still  keeps  Wei-hai- 
Wei. 

America's  True  Interests. 

America's  true  policy  is  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  real  Integrity  of  China;  — 

If  the  Americans  view  their  progress  toward  Asia 
and  their  participation  in  the  Asiatic  question  in  the 
way  I  have  indicated,  this  movement  will  mean  to 
them  increase  of  power  and  spiritual  renovation,  and 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Russians.  On  the 
other  hand,  if"  they  follow  the  lead  of  Great  Britain, 
and  view  their  advance  in  the  Asiatic  East  in  t)ic 
Western  Anglo-German  sense,  as  that  of  conquerors 
coming  with  the  '"  maUed  fist  "  to  subdue  the  Oriental 
nations,  dealing  death  and  destruction  to  their  spiritual 
individuality,  then  will  they  simply  be  committing  sui- 
cide; they  will  destroy  the  foundations  of  their  State 
and  endanger  their  democracy,  which  will  die  out  as 
Western  imperialism  gains  ground. 


Human  Monsters  in  China. 

An  article  in  the  "  Mercure  de  France  "  by  M.  J. 
Drexelins  gives  particulars  of  a  hideous  form  of 
human  traffic  carried  on  in  China,  by  which  human 
beings  are  transformed  into  the  semblance  of 
animals  for  purposes  of  exhibition.  Tne  skin  is 
taken  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and 
replaced  with  the  skins  of  animals,  generally  bears 
or  dogs,  an  operation  lasting  a  long  time  and  caus- 
ing intolerable  agony.  The  victim  is  then  made 
dumb  to  complete  the  illusion,  and  to  take  away 
all  possibility  of  complaint.  A  Chinese  journal 
thus  describes  the  appearance  of  such  a  human 
animal  exhibited  in  the  Kiangsi: — His  whole  body 
was  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  he  could 
stand  and  sit,  make  inarticulate  sounds,  and  gen- 
erally act  as  a  rational  being.  A  mandai-in  who 
heard  of  this  extraordinary  monster  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  to  his  palace.  "  Art  thou  a  man?" 
he  asked,  and  received  an  affirmative  shake  of  the 
head,  and  the  human  dog  traced  in  the  dust  five 
characters  representing  his  name  and  native  place. 
Enquiry  showed  that  he  had  been  stolen  and  sub- 
jected to  long  tortures.  His  master  declared  that 
hardly  one  victim  out  of  five  resisted  the  process. 
A  still  more  horrible  means  of  obtaining  human 
monsters  is  by  grafting  infants  on  to  grown  men, 
the  blo.^d  vessels  being  joined. 


American  Locomotives 

And  Why    TirET  are   Ohdfru)  fob  England. 

Mr.  Charles  Rous-Marten,  in  the  "  Engineering 
Magazine  "  for  July,  writes  on  English  and  Ameri- 
can locomotive  building.  He  sets  out  to  explain 
why  American  engines  are  built  for  English  rail- 
ways. He  finds  the  cause  in  the  engineers'  dis- 
pute two  years  ago,  which  led  to  the  piling  up  of 
arrears  in  the  engineering  trade.  The  boom  in 
trade  which  followed  gave  rise  to  a  great  demand 
on  English  railways  for  additional  hauling  power. 
The  railway  companies  which  generally  make 
their  own  engines  could  not  meet  the  demand,  and 
turned  to  private  makers;  only  to  learn  to  their 
horror  that  the  private  makers  were  overdriven 
with  business  and  could  not  promise  the  needed 
engines  for  a  long  period  ahead.  There  was  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  send  the  orders  to  the  United 
States. 

iMore  "  Margin  of  Power." 

Nevertheless,  the  comparison  once  instituted  be- 
tween English  and  American  output,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  point  out  serious  disadvantages  in  Eng- 
lish methods.  The  first  point  touches  "  the  mar- 
gin of  power  ":  — 
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llie  American  locomotive  engineer  deems  it  advis- 
able to  design  liis  engine  with  a  very  large  margin  of 
power.  If  an  express  engine  is  designed  to  take  a  200- 
ton  load  at  50  miles  an  hour,  and  if  that  load  should 
happen  to  be  increased  to  3U0  tons,  the  locomotive  is 
still  expected  to  be  able  to  take  it  and  keep  time,  and 
usually  does  so.  .  .  .  But  if  an  English  engine  is 
.given  a  single  coach  above  its  prescribed  load,  the 
driver  at  once  insists  upon  having  a  "  pilot,"  and  com- 
monly he  gets  one.  Or  should  the  weather  be  bad, 
with  strong  side-wind  or  slippery  rail,  he  demands  an 
assisting  engine  and  is  accorded  one,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Less  Durability. 
Another  point  is  relative  durability:  the  British 
engineer  builds  his  engine  to  last  thirty  or  forty 
years;  the  American  thinks  ten  or  fifteen  years 
too  long  a  life  for  his  locomotive,  as  it  will  be  old- 
fashioned,  if  not  obsolete  in  type,  before  it  is  past 
use:  — 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  brilliant  American  writer 
that  even  the  small  bridges  over  ditches  or  tiny  brook- 
lets are  built  in  England  to  last  for  centuries.  The 
same  idea  pervades  British  locomotive  designing. 
Curiously  enough,  the  American  principle  of  "  doing 
things  too  well  '  in  respect  to  power-provision  prevails 
in  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  durability,  the  Ameri- 
■can  practice  being  reversed. 

.Tust  Good  Enough  to  Serve. 
Consequently  the  English  engine  has  to  be  re- 
paired  and   transformed   up   to   date,    whereas   in 
America  a    totally    new    engine    is    built.       The 
writer  quotes  a  British  engineer  who  says:  — 

"  The  work  in  the  American  engines  is  good  enough 
to  serve  its  purpose  and  that  is  all.  .  .  There  is  none 
of  that  extra  finisli  and  minute  delicacy  nf  work  that 
we  put  into  an  Englisli  engine,  and  .  .  .  upon  my 
soul  I  don't  know  why  there  should  be.  so  long  as  the 
engines    serve    their   purpose." 

This  demand  for  excessive  fineness  of  finish  in  detail 
is  another  respect  in  which  the  British  makers  ai'e 
handicapped. 

Built  with  a  Freer  Hand. 

Over-precise  specification  also  works  against  the 

English  maker:  — 

In  the  English  case  the  builders  must  build  in  strict 
accordance  with  elaborate  specification  down  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  sometimes  are  required  to  use 
materials  or  particular  parts  by  some  special  maker 
whose  name  is  specified.  All  this  must  be  done;  but 
still  the  engine  as  then  built  must  fulfil  all  the  pre- 
scribed requirements.  And  I  am  bound  to  add,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  it  does  so.  In  the  United 
States  the  great  principle  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor  is  carried  to  much  greater  lengths. 
"Build  the  engine  as  you  please,"  he  is  virtually  told, 
"  so  long  as  you  supply  us  with  an  engine  that  will  do 
the  work  stipulated."  And  here  again  the  result  is 
usually  entire   efficiency. 

Consequently,  American  builders,  having  pat- 
terns of  their  own  in  stork,  can  turn  out  engines 
at  much  shorter  notice. 

The   Case   of   a   British   Colony. 

The  writer  mentions  a  flagrant  instance  of  over- 
specification  and  its  baneful  results:  — 

A  British  colony  ordered  <if  an  eminent  English 
engineering  firm  twenty  engines— ten  express  and  ten 
goods — which  were  urgently  needed,  and  for  which 
elaborate   and    minute  specifications    were    forwarded. 


There  happened  then,  as  now,  to  be  a  press  of  work  on, 
and,  if  my  memory  be  accurate,  the  builders  required 
eighteen  months  for  the  execution  of  the  order.  At 
last  the  first  two  were  sent  out,  accompanied  by  the 
intimation  that,  through  compliance  with  the  other 
specifications,  the  engines  were  obliged  to  be  made 
each  ten  tons  heavier  than  the  weight  limit  permissible. 

Xaturally  this  caused  some  consternation  in  the 
colony,  as  it  involved  such  extensive  strengthening 
of  every  liridge  over  which  those  engines  had  to  pass  as 
to  amount  to  virtu.il  rebuilding.  In  the  correspond- 
ence which  ensued  it  was  made  clear  that  the  builders 
were  not  in  fault  for  the  error  which  had  occurred. 
But  meanwhile  the  shortage  of  locomotive-power  had 
become  a  sei-ious  inconvenience,  and  so,  losing  patience, 
the  colony  telegraphed  urgently  to  an  American  firm 
to  send  out  a  dozen  engines,  express  and  freight,  of  the 
power  and  principal  dimensions  specified — i.e.,  of 
wheels,  cylinders  and  weights.  Those  engines  were 
landed  within  five  months  of  the  date  on  which  the 
order  ^\•as  despatched,  and  cost  £400  apiece  less  than 
the  jnice  of  the  British-built  engines.  They  did  all 
that  was  required  of  them,  and  turned  out  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.  .  .  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  ex- 
perience resulted  in  an  absolute  cessation  of  orders 
from    th.at    colony    to    British    builders.  Strangely 

enough,  while  the  influence  of  Imperialism  and  Dia- 
mond-.Tubileeism  was  at  its  zenith,  the  same  colony  did 
endeavour  to  place  a  locomotive  contract  in  Great 
Britain,  but  on  learning  that,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  orders,  this  one  could  not  be  executed  for  about 
a  couple  of  years,  the  Colonial  Government  promptly 
transferred  its  custom  to  the  United  States. 

From  the  general  purport  of  the  article  it  seems 
that  British  engines  are  all  too  good  for  this 
changeable  work-a-day  world.  They  are  made 
too  durable,  with  too  fine  a  finish,  and  according  to 
too    precise    conditions. 


A  Missionary's  List   of  Reforms  for 
China. 

Rev.  G.  Owen,  who  has  lived  thirty-three  years 
in  China,  informs  an  interviewer  in  the  "  Puritan  " 
of  the  changes  he  would  recommend  in  China.    He 

says:  — 

Tf  I  were  asked  to  summarise  China's  most  needed 
reforms,  I  should  begin  by  the  proper  payment  of 
oflicials.  Then  the  fiscal  system  demands  reform — I 
mean  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  raised.  The 
army  requires  reorganisation  and  putting  on  a  different 
basis.  Then  China  is  almost  entirely  unpoliced.  Peace- 
able citizens  must  be  protected,  and  rowdyism  be  put 
down.  At  present,  people  have  to  catch  and  punish 
thieves  themselves.  Things  have  got  to  such  a  pass, 
and  theft  is  so  common,  that  neither  horse,  cow,  nor 
donkey,  not  even  a  plough,  is  left  in  the  fields  at  night. 
E-i-erything  is  put  under  lock  and  key.  And  then  edu- 
cation must  be  reformed,  beginning  from  the  very 
bottom  and  right  up  to  the  Universitv. 


Kissing:   Its  Origin  and  Extension. 

By  Professor  LoArBROso. 

The  kiss  as  a  theme  for  the  criminal  pathologist 
is  a  combination  of  ideas  likely  to  send  a  cold 
shudder  down  the  spine  of  those  addicted  to  the 
gentle  custom.  Professor  Lombroso  takes  as  oc- 
casion  for  his  ai-ticle  in   the   August   "Pall   Mall 
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Magazine  "  what  he  calls  '"  an  epidemic  of  kisses 
in  America."  The  fact  that  Lieutenant  Hobson, 
of  the  Merrimac,  was  in  the  course  of  his  tour 
kissed  by  ten  thousand  women,  appears  to  him  so 
striking  as  to  call  for  pathological  examination. 
He  remarks  on  the  reserve  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  which  makes  kissing  between  men  absolutely 
unknown.  Stanley  and  Livingstone,  meeting  in 
the  heart  oi  Africa,  merely  shake  hands.  This 
reserve  makes  the  ten  thousand  kisses  more  re- 
markable. 

The  Kiss  a  Late  Institution. 
The  Professor  notes  that  the  kisses  were  given 
by  women,  not  by  men,  and  that  being  "  superior 
to  the  other  white  women  of  Europe,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  woman  is  more  sensitive  to  suggestion,  more 
readily  excited  by  man."  The  kiss  being  origin- 
ally a  maternal  act,  the  writer  argues  that  woman 
is  more  predisposed  to  it  than  man.  He  claims 
to  have  proved  that  "  the  kiss  is  a  gesture  which 
appeared  very  late  in  humaii  development."  It  is 
unknown  to  the  j^ellow  and  negro  races,  who  rub 
noses  instead;  and  in  the  white  races  "  down  to 
Homeric  times  it  bore  a  solely  maternal  signifi- 
cance." The  kiss  "  never  occurs  in  the  love 
scenes"  described  by  Homer.  "  In  ancient  Sans- 
krit poetry,  again,  the  kiss  is  always  maternal  " 
or  filial. 

Maternal,  Not  Amorous,   in  Origin. 

This  is  Lombroso's  conclusion  as  to  the  origin 

of  the  kiss:  — 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  kiss,  which  amongst 
ancient  and  uncivilised  peoples  is  unknown  as  a  sym- 
bol and  harbinger  of  love,  sprang  from  the  entirely 
maternal  act  of  feeding  commonly  practised  by  birds, 
and  very  frequently  too  by  savages.  We  are  told 
that  the  Fuegians  do  not  use  any  kind  of  cup,  but 
assuage  their  thirst  by  sucking  up  water  from  the 
spring  through  a  reed.  A  child  would  die  of  thirst 
if  the  mother  did  not  supply  his  needs  by  filling  her 
own  mouth  with  water,  and  then  introducing  it  into 
the  mouth  of  her  babe.  From  this  act  the  first  Idss 
was  probably  evolved — a  kiss  not  amorous,  therefore, 
but  maternal.  Children  kiss  only  when  they  have 
been  taught  to  do  so,  and  not  before  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  six  months.  .  .  The  lips  and  breast,  from 
being  exclusively  maternal  organs,  became  the  organs 
of  love.  The  same  is  true  of  the  kiss;  but  it  remains 
less  characteristic  of  the  man  than  of  the  Avoman.  .  . 
When  a  woman  feels  the  need  of  expressing  her 
highest  admiration  and  love,  it  is  more  natural  to  her 
than  it  is  to  a  man  to  do  so  by  means  of  a  kiss. 

Evil  of  a  Crowd — Especially  of  Women. 

A.  further  explanation  is  found  by  the  Professor 
in  the  suggestibility  of  a  crowd.  He  believes  as- 
sociation harmful  to  what  is  best  in  man.  He 
says : — 

The  crowd  is  a  domain  in  which  the  microbe  of 
evil  develops  more  readily  than  the  microbe  of  good, 
because  the  good  elements  of  the  individual  are  elimin- 
ated by  numbers,  or  by  the  presence  even  of  a  single 
morbid  element.  Disturbances  arise  mainly  from  the 
stronger  influence  which  the  few  depraved  persons  in 
a  crowd  exercise  upon  it;  for,  being  of  an  active  na- 
ture, they  oversway  the  virtuous,  who  are  by  nature 


more  passive.  This  baleful  influence  is  yet  more 
marked  in  a  crowd  of  women;  partly  because  it  includes 
a  larger  proportion  of  hysterical  persons  who  give  and 
receive  suggestion  more  readily  than  others,  and  partly 
because,  aside  from  hysterical  tendencies,  women  are 
more  open  to  suggestion,  more  inclined  to  run  to 
extremes,  than  men.  .  .  In  a  highly  cultured  race,  in 
a  crowd  where  women  preponderated,  and  under  con- 
ditions of  the  most  justifiable  enthusiasm,  the  outcome, 
albeit  no  crime,  was  nevertheless  a  breach  of  social 
decorum,  a  violation  of  that  sense  of  modesty  which 
is  soon  keen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  for  whom  the  price 
of  a  stolen  kiss  may  amount  to  a  heavy  fine. 

Other  Uses  of  Kisses. 
The    Professor    would    strip    the    action  of  the 
American  women  from  much  of  its  indelicacy  by 
reminding  us  that  "  the  kiss  may  bear  many  in- 
terpretations besides  that  of  love":  — 

It  has  been  said  that  the  kiss  is  the  symbol  of  love 
and  respect,  of  friendship  and  gratitude;  that  it  is  a 
token  of  peace  and  charity,  tiiat  it  has  somewhat 
the  nature  of  a  pledge.  W^e  see,  therefore,  that  above 
and  beyond  the  maternal  and  the  amorous  the  kiss 
is  a  s.\Tnhol  of  respect  and  veneration,  and  we  may  add 
of  fellowship.  St.  Paul  exhorted  his  followers  to  kiss 
in  token  of  fellowship:  "  Greet  ye  one  another  with 
an  holy  kiss."  Amongst  the  ancient  Romans  the  kiss 
was  a  sign  of  salutation.  As  a  mark  of  reverence  it  is 
yet  more  common 

Margaret  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  pass- 
ing through  a  room  where  the  eloquent  French  preacher 
Alain  Charticr  lay  sleeping,  kissed  him  on  the  mouth. 
"  It  is  not  the  man  that  I  kiss,"  she  said,  "  but  the 
mouth   whence  issues  such  sublime  discourse." 

Hobson   Not   Mad! 

Professor  Lombrcso  has  a  surprise  in  store  for 
his  readers.  He  does  not  end,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  his  usual  diagnosis,  by  pronouncing 
liieutenant  Hobson  mad  and  the  contagious  centre 
of  madness.  He  never  hints  that  there  is  any- 
thing savouring  of  mental  unsoundness  about  the 
naval  hero!  He  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that 
"  few  men  are  so  worthy  of  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm as  Hobson,  whose  Merrimac  exploit  is 
one  of  the  bravest   deeds  of  our  own   times." 


A  Quaint  Wedding  Custom. 

The  shying  of  an  old  shoe  after  a  newly-married 
pair  is  a  custom  which  has  naturally  aroused  much 
curiosity  as  to  its  origin.  The  ancient  practice  of 
marriage  by  capture  has  often  been  hauled  in  to 
explain  the  practice:  the  old  shoe  fiung  after  the 
bride  was  taken  to  be  a  survival  of  the  somewhat 
hurried  way  in  which  her  friends  supplied  her 
trousseau.  A  writer  in  "  Macmillan  "  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  womanhood  offers  another  explanation.  In 
the  old  Saxon  marriage :^ — 

Aftei  the  ceremony  the  bride's  father,  or  guardian, 
gave  the  purchase-money  to  the  husband,  receiving 
from  him  in  return  a  wed,  or  security,  that  he  was 
Avilling  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  bargain,  whence  comes 
our  modern  word  wedding.  For  this  settlement  the 
bride's  friends  made  themselves  responsible,  and  could 
be  called  upon  to  refund  the  money  if  the  father  failed 
to  pay  it.  The  father  then  gave  the  bride's  shoe  to 
the  husband,  who  touched  his  wife  on  the  head  with 
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it,  as  a  sign  that  he  claimed  nuintal  authority  over 
ner,  and  _  that  he  look  her  future  inamteuaiic'e  and 
guardiansiup  on  himself.  Ihis  explains  the  origin 
ot  the  custom  that  we  still  retain  of  throwing  old 
Slices  on  the  wedding-day  after  the  departing  couple. 

iviay  we  couuect  with  this  custom  the  German 
phrase  for  a  domiiieering  wife  that 
the    slipper  "? 


she  carries 


^'The  Dying  of  Death/' 

Such  is  the  catching  and  rather  misleading  title 
of  a  crisp  essay  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  in  the  -  Fort- 
nightly." As  he  explains  in  his  first  sentence,  he 
does  not  mean  the  annihilation  of  death  by  the  es- 
tablished certainty  of  continuous  existence  here 
and  hereafter.  He  only  means:  "Death  as  a  mo- 
tive is  moribund."  He  finds  "  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  note  of  the  modern  spirit "  in  "  the 
practical  disappearance  of  the  thought  of  death  as 
an  intluence  directly  bearing  upon  practical  life- 
He  frequently  insists  that  "  Death  has  lost  its  ter- 
rors and  is  often  regarded  as  the  last  and  i.r.st 
friend." 

Contrast  with  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  this  respect  he  forcibly  contrasts  the  present 
with  the  Middle  Ages.  "  Death  was  liing  through- 
out mediaeval  Europe."  The  Church  was  strong 
in  the  dread  he  inspired:  "  we  can  see  from  Dante 
how  vividly  a  man's  fate  after  death  Is  connected 
with  any  survey  or  reminiscence  of  his  life  in  the 
sublunary  world.  Death  and  the  Devil  rule  over 
them  all."      But  now — 

The  Church  in  all  its  sections  is  devoting  its  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  this  life  than  any  other.  Death 
is  regarded  no  longer  as  a  Iving  of  Terrors,  but  rather 
as  a  liindly  nurse  who  puts  us  to  bed  when  our  day's 
work  is  done.  The  fear  of  death  is  being  replaced 
by  the  joy  of  life.  The  fiames  of  Hell  are  sinking 
low,  and  even  Heaven  has  but  poor  attractions  for  the 
modern  man.  Full  life  here  and  now  is  the  demand; 
what  may  come  after  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Explanations  of  the  Change. 

Mr.  Jacobs  suggests  various  causes  for  the 
change.  I^ife  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  shorter  and 
far  more  precarious.  Modern  progress  has  in- 
creased the  security,  and  extended  the  duration  of 
life.  "  Nowadays  death  comes  later,  with  more 
warnings  of  his  approach,  and  takes  us  less  by  sur- 
prise. We  are  more  willing  to  go,  less  eager  to 
stay." 

Mr.  Jacobs  finds  another  reason  in  the  tendency 
to  put  power  into  men's  hands  after  they  are 
forty.      "  The  forties  are  the  decade  of  disillusion." 

Too  Busy  to  Think  of  Death. 
Then — a  more  readily  admissible  explanation — 

The  hurry-scurry  of  modern  life  leaves  no  one  time 
to  meditate  among  the  tombs.  The  increased  number 
of  interests  lowers  the  intensity  of  any  single  one,  and 
prevents  us  from  being  able  to  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion on  the  subject,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  thought  about 


at  all,  makes  a  demand  upon  our  whole  thought.  We 
have  so  much  to  think  about  we  cannot  think  much 
about  anything. 

Absorption  in  the  present,  in  present  duties  and 
present  interests,  is  probably  the  secret  of  all  that 
Mr.  Jacobs  refers  to.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  in- 
fer that  this  implies  a  decay  of  belief  in  existence 
after  death,  the  inference  is  open  to  question.  A  ro- 
bust and  active  man  at  forty  expects  to  live  till  fifty, 
and  believes  in  his  continued  existence  after  forty- 
nine.  But  he  thinks  as  little  of  fifty  as  he  thinks 
of  death.  Both  are  beyond  the  horizon  of  im- 
mediate and  clamant  interest. 

The  Effects  of  Town  Life. 

Mr.  Jacobs  finds  in  town  life  a  greater  readiness 
to  forget  the  disappearance  of  friends.  And  town 
life  is  on  the  increase. 

He  grants  that  town  life  in  loosening  friendship 
draws  closer  the  ties  of  family  life.  Yet  it  is  gen- 
oraiiy  the  old  who  pass;  and  their  passing  .s 
often  so  lengthened  out  by  modern  medicine  as  to 
ma];e  the  end  seem  merciful. 

"  The  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life  make  us 
regard  the  cessation  of  life  with  much  more  equa- 
nimity than  of  old."  Nirvana  is  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  Buddhism  to  modern  minds.  Town  life 
begets  sameness  of  life.  And,  says  Mr.  Jacobs, 
"  with  this  dying  out  of  individuality,  the  belief  in 
personal  immortality  tends  to  fade  simul- 
taneously." "We  are  getting  more  humble;  wo 
are  realising  the  possibility  that  the  universe  cm 
manage  to  get  on  without  us.  The  world  forgets 
us  while  we  live;  we  are  getting  to  fear  or  think 
that  God  may  forget  us  when  we  die." 

The  Changed  Attitude  of  the  Church. 
People,  in  short,  "  do  not  think  about  the  grave 
perhaps  at  all."  Mr.  Jacobs  finds  signs  of  this 
everywhere — in  "  the  increasing  popularity  of  ere  ■ 
mation,"  and  "  the  dhsappearance  of  Hell  from 
popular    theology":  — 

The  most  significant  of  all,  however,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  in  all  its  branches.  The  old  idea  of  the 
clergyman  was  of  the  man  who  prepared  us  for  another 
"*'^-.  '^'l"s  IS  being  gradually  changed  to  a  conception 
of  hiin  as  a  social  regenerator.  .  .  At  the  root  of  half 
the  socialism  of  the  day  is  the  thought  that  this  life  is 
the  only  one  with  which  men  have  practically  to  do. 

The  keen  thirst  for  pleasure,  the  hot  chase  aftc-. 
wealth,  the  increasing  popularity  of  suicide,  are 
cited  as  further  proofs  of  the  "  dying  of  death." 

An  Important  Qualification. 
Mr.  Jacobs  does  indeed  allow  that  death  is 
not  dying  without  a  struggle.  In  mysticism,  oc- 
cultism and  "  other  obscurantisms  "  he  sees  proof 
of  a  reaction  against  the  disappearance  of  death 
from  the  modern  mind.  This  reaction  apart,  Mr. 
Jacobs  finds  the  resultant  sentiment  takes  two 
forms:  the  question  of  a  future  life  is  an  insoluble 
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■mystery  without  practical  effect  on  present  con- 
duct, but  open  to  mere  speculation;  or  personal 
life  grows  to  be  considered  extinct  at  death.  Just 
at  present  the  former  tendency  seems  to  Mr.  Jacobs 
to  prevail. 

The  loss  of  belief  in  personal  immortality  results 
often  either  in  a  feverish  quest  after  present  en- 
joyment, or.  with  the  higher  and  the  better  mind, 
there  is  "  increased  social  activity  and  a  striving 
to  make  things  better  all  round." 

An  Old  Testament  Revival? 
Mr.  Jacobs  concludes  with  a  striking  reminder:  — 

The  nation  that  gave  the  conception  of  righteousness 
to  the  world  managed  to  do  so  without  bringing  death 
into  the  account  at  all.  One  of  the  most  striking  things 
about  the  Old  Testament  is  the  complete  absence  of 
death  as  a  motive  from  its  pages.  .  .  .  Death  was 
dying  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  he  revived  to  rule 
the  world  almost  to  the  present  day.  Shall  we  see  the 
revival?      Who  knows? 


The  Temperature  of  the  Ocean. 

The  "  Geographical  Journal  "  for  July  contains 
an  important  paper  on  the  temperature  of  the 
floor  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  surface-waters  of  the 
ocean,  by  Sir  John  Murray.  He  brings  out  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  temperature  condi- 
tions on  the  surface  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean: — 

Of  the  entire  sea-floor  92  per  cent,  is  overlaid  by 
water  having  a  temperature  under  40  deg.  Fahr.  (under 
4.44  deg.  CM.  Avhile  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  ocean 
only  "bout  16  per  cent,  has  a  mean  temperature  under 
40  deg.  Fahr.  (under  4.44  deg.  C.)  From  the  data 
available  a  preliminary  attempt  was  made  at  a  rough 
estimation  of  the  proportion  of  the  entire  bulk  of  water 
in  the  ocean  with  a  temperature  below  40  deg.  Fahr. 
The  result  arrived  at  is  that  probably  more  than  80 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass  of  ocean  water  has  a  tem- 
perature under  40.  deg.  Fahr.,  while  less  than  20  per 
cent,  has  a  temperature  exceeding  40  deg.  Fahr. 


Queer  Facts  and  Fancies  about  Fishes. 

Mr.  Matthias  Dunn  writes  in  the  "  Contemporary 
Review  "  on  what  he  enumerates  as  "  the  seven 
senses  of  fishes."  He  deals  with  each  sense  in 
turn.  He  says  "  the  eyes  of  most  fishes  are  sep- 
arate in  their  actions,  so  that  they  can  survey  two 
objects  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time." 
This,  he  suggests,  explains  the  old  idea  that  fish 
did  without  sleep  in  following  a  ship  for  weeks  to- 
gether; one  eye  slept  while  the  other  eye  kept 
watch:  facts  which  "point  to  a  double  nervous 
system,  or  possibly  to  a  dual  existence  in  some  of 
the  fishes."  The  writer  concludes  from  facts  as  to 
the  sense  of  touch  that  "  the  nervous  system  in  the 
bodies  of  fishes  generally  is  not  of  a  very  high 
order  "  or  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pain. 


Their  Vocal  and  Musical  Utterance. 

On  liearing  in  fishes  remarkable  suggestions  are 

cited:  — 

Dr.  Day  leaned  to  the  idea  that  some  fishes  have 
voices  which  may  express  fear,  anger,  danger,  and  con- 
jugal endearment.  .  .  Dr.  Day  states  .  .  .  also 
that  the  corrina.  a  fish  foiuid  in  tlie  Tagus,  emits 
sounds  resembling  the  vibrations  of  a  deep-toned  bell, 
and  that  other  fishes  give  out  purring  noises  which  can 
be  heard  from  twenty  fathoms  under  water.  Further, 
that  in  the  Island  of  Borneo  there  is  a  singing-fish 
which  sticks  to  the  bottom  of  boats,  and  which  re- 
gales thf-  occupants  with  sounds  vaiv'ing  between  those 
of  a  Jew's-harp  and  an  organ ;  and  that  a  sole  in  the 
waters  of  Siam  attaches  it.self  to  the  bottom  of  boats 
and  gives  out   sonorous   music. 

Their  Appreciation  of  Human  Music. 

The  writer  recounts  one  incident  which  seems  to 

suggest  the  possibility  of  pilchards  being  able  to 

appreciate  sounds  in  the  shape  of  human  music:  — 

About  tiie  year  1840  large  pilchard  seines  in  the 
summer  months,  manned  by  seme  eighteen  hands,  were 
in  full  swing  fisliing  in  Mevagissey  Bay.  One  of  them, 
owned  by  Sir.  Peter  Furse,  had  singers  of  the  choir 
belonging  to  tlie  Methodist  chapel  among  the  crew, 
and  one  evening  when  pilchards  were  scarce,  and  no 
fish  had  been  noted  by  the  sixty  craft  watching  the 
sea,  the  two  boats  of  this  seine  closed  togetlier  to 
practise  music  for  the  coming  Sunday  service.  They 
had  not  done  this  very  long  before  pilchards  were  seen 
springing  out  of  the  water  around  them.  The  stringed 
instruments  were  quickly  dropped,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  men  were  prepared  to  enclose  the  fish; 
but  when  the  sounds  ceased  no  more  fish  could  be 
discovered.  After  waiting  a  considerable  time,  no  fish 
appearing,  tlie  boats  again  dropped  alongside  each  other 
to  finish  their  practice.  The  sweet  sounds  had  not 
been  long  echoing  from  the  clifiPs  when  again  the  pil- 
chards sprang  and  played  around  them.  Fortunately, 
this  time,  the  boats  were  in  a  better  position,  and 
quickly  these  lively  creatures  were  surrounded,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner,  for  it  was  found  in 
the  morning  that  they  had  a  splendid  shoal,  while  no 
other  seine  in  the  bay  had  observed  or  caught  any. 

Their  Electric  Sense  of  Coming  Storms. 

The  two  senses  beyond  the  five  are  "  the  electric 

dermal  sense  "  and  "  the  magnetic  dermal  sense." 

The  writer  finds  or  divines  the  seat  of  both  to  be 

in  the  lateral  lines  of  fishes.      He  says:  — 

When  the  storms  send  their  earth-currents  along  the 
deep,  far  ahead  of  their  course,  the  fishes  in  the  track 
with  their  electric  cells  catch  the  inspiration  and  in- 
stantly know  whether  it   is  a  gale,  storm,   or  tempest 

which    is   coming:   and   they   act   accordingly 

The  feeding  fish,  well  knowing  that  the  storm  will 
break  up  and  destroy  the  connecting  medium  between 
their  olfactories  and  their  food,  are  anxious  to  take 
in  a  reserve  to  sustain  them  until  communication  can 
lie  again  established.  ...  It  is  nothing  uncommon 
with  sailors  at  sea  to  observe  these  electric  indications 
at  the  masthead  of  ships  before  and  during  storms. 
These  Corposants,  or  St.  Elmo's  fires,  seem  to  be 
nothing  more  than  electric  currents  interrupted  in  their 
course  by  the  ship,  and  sent  into  the  air  by  way  of  the 
masts.  T  have  seen  them  several  times:  their  light 
is   certain    and    distinct. 

Consideration  of  the  habits  of  fishes  in  migra- 
tion and  homing — the  unerring  directness  with 
which  they  make  for  their  shore-goal — leads  the 
writer  to  infer  the  presence  of  a  magnetic  dermal 
sense.      It  is  held  that  all  basic  rocks  are  highly 
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magnetic,  and  tneir  magnetic  power  is  intensified 
by  the  friction  of  the  waves.  Possibly  all  shores 
are  more  or  less  magnetic;  and  the  fishes  may  have 
a  magnetic  indication  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
headlands  and  shore.  ■'  And  in  this  instance  may 
not  the  brain  itself,  assisted  by  the  dermal  mag- 
netic tube,  be  a  substitute  for  the  loadstone?" 


Is  Grouse'Shooting  Humane? 

Sir  Herbert  Ma.xwell.  writing  In  "  Blackwood  " 
on  •■  Our  Obligation  to  Wild  Animals,'  calls  atten- 
tion to — 

The  remarkable  and  perplexing  fact,  .  .  .  that 
neither  the  chosen  people  nor  Christians  are  bound  by 
their  religion  to  pay  the  .slightest  regard  to  the  feeling* 
ot  animals.  There  is  not  a  word  about  mercy  towards 
dumb  animals  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  not  a 
word  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  so  far  as  known 
to  me;  not  a  word,  apparently,  from  all  the  teachers 
of  Christianity  until  we  reach  the  dawn  of  rationalism 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  an  English  country 
clergyman,  the  llev.  Mr.  Grainger,  scandaHsed  his  con- 
gregation and  jeopardised  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy 
by  preaching  the  duty  of  humane  treatment  of  beasts 
and  birds.  The  more  strange  all  this,  because  humane 
treatment  of  animals  is  sedulously  inculcated  in  the 
Koran. 

Yet  while  applauding  mercy  to  dumb  creatures, 
the  writer  recognises  the  humane  results  of  vivi- 
section. He  does  not  think  that  sport  is  cruel, 
even  in  tlte  taking  of  animal  life.  But  for  deer- 
stalking and  tox-huntlng,  both  deer  and  fox  would 
long  since  have  been  extinct.  He  takes  an  illus- 
tration yet  more  apposite  to  August:  — 

The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  the  more  severely,  but 
faiily,  a  moor  is  shot,  the  more  surely  will  its  grouse 
population  increase.  ^"ery  different  would  he  the  re- 
sult if  grouse  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  each 
other.  Take  any  moor  of  high  reputation  you  like 
— I  care  not  whether  in  Yorkshire  or  Perthshire — put 
it  in  the  hands  of  an  extreme  humanitarian  who  ob- 
jects, on  principles  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect. 
to  the  taking  of  animal  life  in  sport,  and  see  what  the 
state  of  that  moor  will  l.>e  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
seasons.  Instead  of  packs  so  numerous  that  they  seem 
to  darken  the  hea\ens  as  they  fly  over  the  boxes,  there 
will  Vje  a  very  limited  number  of  pairs  of  old  birds, 
some  barren,  some  with  moderate  families,  each  old 
cock  jealously  guardinii  his  territory  and  furiously  driv- 
ing off  every  weaker  individual  of  his  own  kind  which 
presumes  to  crop  his  heather.  These  few  strong  old 
birds,  have  asserted  their  right,  and,  in  virtue  of  their 
might,  drive  away  all  their  younger  relations. 


A  Communistic  Colony  in  the 
Cotswolds. 

Darley  Dale  describes  in  the  '■  Humanitarian  "  a 
curious  case  of  "  Communism  in  the  Cotswolds." 
About  a  year  ago  the  village  of  Shepscombe  near 
Stroud  became  the  abode  of  a  small  band  of  Com- 
munists who  came  from  the  Tolstoian  Colony  in 
Essex.      "  They  refuse  no  one,  honest  or  dishonest. 


healthy  or  diseased,  moral  or  immoral."  Among 
them  was  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity, a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  a 
Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science:  — 

It  is  certainly  a  striking  fact  that  in  this  little 
band  of  enthusiasts  there  are  three  other  highly- 
educated  men  besides  him,  two  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  one  of  the  universities,  who  have  had  the  courage, 
for  courage  is  needed  to  give  up  everything  they  pos- 
sessed— career,  mone.y,  position,  home,  family,  property 
— to  live  this  life  which  to  them  is  not  only  the  highest 
they  can  '>«jnceive,  but  the  only  one  they  can  reconcile 
with  thei       pinions. 

Only  recently  "  a  farmer  from  another  part  of 

England  has  joined  the  colony,  bringing  with  him 

his  steam-plough  and  all  his  farm  implements  and 

machinery;    he  has  also  bought  forty  more  acres 

of  land.'"      Of  their  social  life  these  features  may 

be  noted:  — 

To  live  in  the  present,  and  for  the  present,  is  part 
of  their  creed;  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself,  and 
the  thought  of  it  does  not  disturb  them. 

They  do  not  regard  Tolstoi  as  more  than  a  pioneer; 
perfect  freedom  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  exists  among 
them. 

It  was  with  the  doctor's  money  that  the  Shep- 
scombe land  was  purchased,  but  they  destroyed  the 
title-deeds,  and  should  they  abandon  the  property,  he 
who  will  can,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  claim  it. 

Each  has  his  own  clothes,  but  directlj'  he  felt  that 
a  coat  or  a  shirt,  a  watch  or  a  ring,  was  any  barrier 
between  him  and  his  brother,  he  would  renounce  the 
article  in  ciuestion,  counting  the  spiritual  gain  of  being 
thereby  brought  nearer  to  his  brother-man  of  greater 
value  than  the  watch  or  the  ring,  the  shirt  or  the  coat. 

Dress  at  the  communal  colon\-  at  Shepscombe  is  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  amount  prescribed  by  decency, 
not  to  mention  conventional  requirements.  The  men, 
for  the  most  part,  wore  simply  a  shirt,  open  at  the 
neck,  and  knickerbockers  or  linen  trousers,  with  sandals 
on  their  feet;  bare  arms  and  legs  were  the  order  of 
the   day. 

The  women  had  also  bare  arms  and  feet,  and  were 
dressed  in  very  short  print  pinafore  dresses,  open  at 
the  neck,  and  sun-bonnets;  but  rational  dress  is  adopted 
by  them  on  more  ceremonial  occasions. 

They  have  no  laws,  no  rules;  they  disapprove  of 
all  law;  each  one  is  to  be  a  law  to  himself,  and  they 
trust  that  their  principle  of  goodwill  to  men  will  keep 
them  right.  Love,  they  say,  should  govern  the  world 
and  everyone  in  it;  but  they  ignore  one  side  of  love 
entirely — its  severity;  their  very  doctrine  of  love  is 
based  on  a  misconception  of  what  the  truest  and  best 
love  is. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  they  reject  all  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  religious  or  legal;  love  is  the  only 
bond  which,  according  to  them,  can  or  should  bind  man 
and  woman  together;  and  at  Shepscombe  there  are 
two  couples  living  together  in  this  fashion. 

They  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  what  course  is  to  be 
pursued  if  the  love  between  a  man  and  a  woman  thus 
joined  together  ceased,  or  if  either  were  unfaithful  to 
the  other;  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
both  were  free  to  do  exactly  as  they  pleased — to  take 
another  «  ifc  or  hushaiid  if  it  seemed  good  t"  them  to 
do  so,  but  all  held  that  when  love  ceased  the'  union 
should  cease  also. 

They  carry  their  vcfu.'al  to  recognise  any  law  or 
authority  so  far  as  to  think  it  wrong  for  a  parent  to 
command  a  child,  and  still  more  wrong  to  punish  it 
if  it   refused  to  obey. 

They  consider  it  wrong  to  take  life,  even  the  life  of 
a  beetle  .  .  .  they  are  perforce  vegetarians.  .  .  . 
All  the  members  of  this  colony  are  total  abstainers, 
but    the    use   of   alcohol    is    not    prohibited. 
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Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

C.  W.  Heckethorn  strings  together  ia  "  Gentle- 
man's "  a  number  of  anecdotes  about  "  the  Old 
Doctors."  Here  is  one  touching  Dr.  George  For- 
dyce,  who  came  to  London  in  1762:  — 

Unfortunately  he  was  given  to  drink,  and  though 
he  never  was  known  to  be  dead  drunk,  yet  he  was  often 
in  a  state  which  rendered  him  unht  for  professional 
duties.  One  night  when  he  was  in  such  a  condition  he 
was  suddenly  sent  for  to  attend  a  lady  of  title  who 
was  very  ill.  He  went,  sat  down,  listened  to  her 
story,  and  felt  her  pulse.  He  found  he  was  not  up 
to  his  work;  he  lost  his  wits,  and  in  a  moment  of  for- 
getfuhiess  exclaimed — "  Drunk,  by  Jove!"  Still,  he 
managed  to  write  out  a  mild  prescription.  Early  next 
morning  he  received  a  message  from  his  noble  patient 
to  call  on  her  at  once.  Dr.  Fordyce  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable. The  lady  evidently  intended  to  upbraid  him 
either  with  an  improper  prescription  or  with  his  dis- 
graceful condition.  But  to  his  surprise  and  relief 
she  thanked  him  for  his  prompt  compliance  with  her 
pressing  .summons,  and  then  confessed  that  he  had 
rightly  diagnosed  her  case — that  unfortunately  she  oc- 
casionally indulged  too  freely  in  drink,  but  that  she 
hoped  he  would  preserve  inviolable  secrecy  as  to  the 
condition  he  had  found  her  in.  Fordyce  listened  to 
her  as  grave  as  a  judge,  and  said:  "You  may  depend 
upon  me,  madam;  I  shall  be  as  sUent  as  the  grave." 

Two  other  oddities  may  be  quoted:  — 

A  doctor,  I  forget  his  name,  having  obtained  some 
mark  of  distinction  from  the  Company  of  Apothecaries, 
mentioned  at  a  party  that  the  glorious  Company  of 
Apothecaries  had  conferred  much  honour  on  him. 
"But,"  said  a  lady,  "  what  about  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  of  patients?" 

A  famous  physician  of  St.  Bartholomew's  was  Dr. 
David  Pitcairn,  who  died  in  1809.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  occasionally  affected  in  his  speech;  thus  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  asked  a  lady  for  a  pinch  of  snuff  in  the 
following  terms:  "  Madam,  permit  me  to  immerse  the 
summits  of  my  digits  in  your  pulveriferous  utensil,  to 
excite  a  grateful  titillation  of  my  olfactory  nerves." 

Shamming  Drunk?  Oh,  No! 
Mrs.  Tooley  contributes  a  sketch  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  the  "  Lady's  Realm "  for 
August.  Dr.  Maclagan  occasionally  travels  third- 
class,  it  appears,  and  Mrs.  Tooley  tells  how  nar- 
rowly iie  once  escaped  serious  trouble  with  fel- 
low-passengers :  — 

During  one  of  his  journeys  about  the  diocese,  Dr. 
Maclagan  found  himself  in  a  railway-carriage  with  two 
drunken  men.  One  of  them  complained  that  he  had 
been  robbed  of  a  five-pound  note,  and  was  determined 
to  search  the  pockets  of  his  fellow-passengers.  "  I 
began  to  feel  very  uncomfortable,"  says  the  Archbishop, 
"  as  I  happened  to  have  a  five-pound  note  in  my  pocket. 
However,  I  determined  to  sit  quietly  and  feign  sleep. 
Presently  came  the  challenge:  'I  say,  neighbour!'  But 
I  made  no  answer.  Then  the  man  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm  and  shook  me  violently,  but  I  did  not  wake 
up.  He  kept  on  shaking,  but  still  I  remained  impas- 
sive. Then  his  friend  interposed  with:  'I  say.  Bill, 
leave  him  alone,  can't  you?      He's  drunker'n  you  are!'  " 

Would  naturalists  describe  the  prelate's  appear- 
ance as  a  case  of  "  protective  mimicry  "? 

A  Mercifully  Long  Psalm. 
"  Fra'  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
in  "  Cornhill,"  in  which  Mr.  F.  B.  Harrison  gathers 
together  several  stories,  hoary  perhaps,  but  fresh 
to  some.      Here  is  one:  — 


Humour  can  hardly  be  expected  on  a  scaffold,  and, 
when  it  appears  m  such  a  scene,  is  usually  somewhat 
grim.  It  was  hardly  humour  which  suggested  the  very 
lengthiest  possible  "neck-verse  ''  to  Montrose's  chap- 
lain. 1h\s  unfortunate  cleric  was  condemned  to  death 
as  a  punishment  for  liis  devotion  to  hjs  master.  Ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  execution,  lie  was  ordered  to 
■■  set  out  a  psalm."  Even  now  he  expected  a  reprieve; 
so  he  named  the  Hundred  and  nineteentli  Psalm,  which 
was  cordially  taken  up  by  the  Presbyterian  oihcials 
present.  "  And  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  did 
so,  for  they  had  sung  it  three-parts  through  before 
the  reprieve  came.  Any  other  psalm  would  have 
hanged   him." 

Another  "  Hanging  "  Joke. 

The  date  given  to  the  next  old  story  suggests 
that  originality  can  hardly  be  claimed  for  the  wit- 
ticism of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  American  De- 
claration of  Independence — "  If  we  don't  hang  to- 
gether, we  shall  all  hang  separately."  This  is  the 
incident  cited  by  the  wi'iter — "  certainly  humorous, 
whether  it  be  fact  or  fiction  ":  — 

A  Scotch  parson,  in  the  great  Rebellion,  said  in 
his  canting  prayer,  "  Lord,  bless  the  Grand  Council,  the 
Parliament,  and  grant  that  they  may  all  hang  to- 
gether." A  country  fellow,  standing  by,  said,  "Amen, 
with  all  my  heart,  and  the  sooner  the  better;  and 
I'm  sure  'tis  the  prayer  of  all  good  people."  "Friends," 
said  the  parson,  "  I  don't  mean  as  that  fellow  means; 
but  pray  that  they  may  all  hang  together  in  accord  and 
concord."  "No  matter  what  cord,"  answered  the  rustic, 
"  so   'tis  a   strong  cord." 

"  An  Unsuspected  Isle  in  Far-off  Seas." 
Pursuing  her  "  Colonial  Memories  "  in  "  Corn- 
hill,"  Lady  Broome  tells  of  a  strange  kind  of 
honeymoon  resort,  more  of  the  type  that  poets 
dream  of  than  matter-of-fact  young  couples  gen- 
erally select: — 

There  are  many  islets,  some  five  miles  or  more  away 
from  Trinidad,  and  towards  the  Bocas  or  mouths  of 
the  great  river.  These  little  islands  are  a  great  feature 
of  Trinidad,  and  splendid  places  for  change  of  air  or 
excursions.  They  all  have  liouses  on  them,  and  one 
tiny  islet  may,  I  think,  claim  to  be  the  smallest  spot 
of  earth  which  holds  a  dwelling.  It  is  just  a  rock, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  perched  a  small  but  comfortable 
and  compact  house.  Beyond  its  outer  wall  is,  on  one 
side,  a  minute  plateau  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  that  is  all  the  exercise-ground  on  the  island. 
I  \yas  assured  it  was  the  favourite  honeymoon  resort, 
which  certainly  seemed  putting  the  capabilities  of  com- 
panionship of  the  newly-married  couple  to  a  rather 
severe  test!  Fishing,  boating,  and  bathing  are  the  re- 
sources at  the  command  of  the  islet  visitors,  and  the 
air  is  wonderfully  fresh  and  cool  on  these  little  frag- 
ments of  the  earth's  surface.  Whenever  I  could  make 
time  it  was  my  great  delight  to  take  the  Government 
launch  with  tea  and  a  party  of  young  friends  to  one 
of  these  islets,  and  it  was  certainly  a  delightful  way 
of  spending  a  hot  afternoon. 

The  Irish  Cult  of  Matter  in  the  Wrong  Place. 

Mrs.  Orman  Cooper  supplies  many  instances,  in 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  August,  of  what 
she  calls  "  The  Humours  of  Ter-na-Nog,"  other- 
wise the  "  Land  of  the  Young,"  which  is  an  an- 
cient name  for  Ireland.  The  following  incident 
suggests  that  if  cleanliness  be  next  to  godliness 
the  Isle  of  Saints  has  still  a  step  to  take:— - 

"  Granny  the  Thimbleman,"  is  a  woman,  lives  in  a 
ditch,  and  probably  never  heard  of  the  feminine  utensil 
signalised   in    her   name.       She   knits   woollies   for   the 
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quality,  and  confesses  to  exist  011  "cold  purtaties 
and  pomt.  Granny  was  once  offered,  bv  a  courageous 
English  visitor,  a  shilling  to  wash  herself.  "  Gould  " 
would  have  been  refused  coupled  with  such  an  "un- 
nathural   '  condition. 

"  ly^  heerd  ov'  washin'  a  corpse,  but  never  ov' 
washm  a  live  wan,"  was  her  remark  as  she  turned 
indignantly  away. 

I  have  said  tliat  dirt  is  a  giant  hard  to  fight  in  the 
beautiiul  land  of  Ter-na-nog.  The  woman  who  had 
never  heard  of  "  wa.shin'  a  live  wan  "  is,  I  think, 
equalled  by  another  who  came  to  me  lately  about  her 
sore  leg. 

"  They  tell  me,  doctor  darlint.  that  washin'  might 
scotch  the  heat  out  of  it!  But  I  wouldn't  adventure 
to  do  it  without  askin'  your  advice.  Not  for  the 
M-orlds.  I'm  an  auld  woman  now,  doctor  dear,  an'  a 
■drop  of  water  has  never  gone  near  my  body." 

I  advised  a  goodly  supply  of  aqueous  fluid,  preceded 
by  a  thorough  application  of  alkali  and  potash  in  the 
forni  of  soap,  and  the  old  woman  hobbled  off  quite 
eatisfied  with  my  scientific  words. 


"An  Operi'Air  Reformatory." 

Miss  Edith  Sellers,  whose  studies  on  social  ques- 
tions in  Europe  have  formed  so  valuable  a  fea- 
ture of  rundern  periodical  literature,  describes  in 
the  "  National  Review  "  "  The  Open-Air  Reforma- 
tory at  Eggenburg,"  in  Austria.  This  school  of 
correction  was  devised,  and  is  controlled  by  Dr. 
Schoffel,  the  head  of  the  Home  Office.  He  has 
been  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  criminal  class  in  Austria,  and  this  is  one  of 
his  most  effective  measures.      The  writer  says:  — 

To  treat  a  child  as  a  criminal  is  simply  absurd,  he 
holds;  if  it  has  gone  astray,  the  fault  lies  not  with  it. 
but  with  its  surroundings,  and  no  matter  how  depraved 
it  may  seem,  he  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  its  being  irredeem- 
able. Let  it  be  placed  in  wholesome  surroundings, 
be  well  fed.  kindly  treated,  and  have  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  and  it  will  soon  become  quite  a  different  being,  the 
Doctor  maintains.  On  one  point  he  holds  very  sti'ong 
views — if  waifs  and  strays  are  to  be  saved  they  must 
be  taken  into  the  country;  nothing  whatever  can  be 
done  for  them  so  long  as  they  are  in  a  town  shut  up 
within  four  walls.  They  must  be  forced  to  lead  a 
healthy  life  out  in  the  open  air  all  day,  and  they  must 
be  humanised  by  having  aroused,  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
a  love  of  the  courtry  and  country  ways — of  animals, 
birds,  flowers,  and  trees,  as  well  as  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  It  was  not  until  1885  that  Dr.  Schoffel  had 
aji  opportunity  of  reducing  his  theories  to  practice.  In 
that  year,  ho'wever,  the  Landtag  granted  him  the 
money  wherewith  to  build  a  reformatory,  and  Eggen- 
burg is  the  result. 

On  the  Lines  of  a  Homestead. 
There  arc  at  present  some  300  boys  in  the  insti- 
tution, for  the  most  part  the  blackest  of  black 
sheep,  the  Ishmaels  by  birth.  His  idea  is  to  get 
them  to  follow  the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  peasant  farmers.  So  he  has 
organised  his  reformatory  on  the  lines  of  a  home- 
stead. They  are  turned  loose  bareheaded  and 
barefooted  on  the  farm,  and  kept  continually  at 
work.  During  the  winter  months  they  are  taught 
indoor  occupations.  Besides  this  physical  and 
technical  training,  they  receive  the  usual  educa- 
tion and  military  drill:  — 


They  are  also  grouped  into  fourteen  families,  and 
each  family  is  under  the  special  care  of  an  official,  who 
acts  as  labour-master  and  house-father,  and  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Director  for  the  well-being  and  safe-keejjing 
of  all  its  members. 

Advantages  of  Bare  Feet. 

The  boys  have  plenty  of  excellent  food,  the  cost 

per  head  per  day  is  rather  less  than  lid.    There  is 

one  wing  sedulously  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 

premises,  where  eighty-three  girls  are  taught:  — 

The  windows  are  wide  open  the  whole  day  long 
and  there  is  not  a  shoe  or  a  stocking  to  be  seen.  The 
I^ady  Superior  assured  me  that  since  her  charges  go 
bare-foot  they  have  not  had  quarter  so  many  colds 
as  they  had  in  the  days  when  they  went  shod.  Cer- 
tainly the  majority  of  them  looked  remarkably  rosy 
and  well  when  I  saw  them. 

A  Thorough  Success. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  in  great  request  among 

employers.      During  the  nine  years  the  institution 

has  been  at  work:  — 

Of  all  the  children  who  have  been  trained  at  Eggen- 
burg, 84.4  per  cent,  are  now,  so  far  as  careful  observers 
can  judge,  leading  useful  lives  and  doing  honest  work 
in  the  world.  They  have  been  fitted,  in  fact,  to 
earn  their  own  living,  and  are  earning  it.  Thus,  in 
one  very  important  respect.  Dr.  Schoffel's  experiment 
is  a  thorough  success. 

Miss  Sellers  concludes  with  the  remark  which 
many  -will  be  found  to  echo:  "  Would  we  had  a  few 
such    institutions   in    England!" 


Lobster  dolls,  or  dolls  made  out  of  the  claws  and 
antennae  of  lobsters,  are  a  peculiarity  of  Brittany 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  which  Louise  J.  Miln 
describes  with  local  flavour  in  the  "  Girl's  Realm" 
for  August. 

The  position  of  women  at  the  Restoration  is  the 
subject  of  a  short  study  in  the  "  Humanitarian," 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Cleveland.  He  claims  that  "a  marked 
improvement  took  place  in  the  position  of  the  mar- 
ried women  at  this  period,"  and  "  not  the  less  was 
the  social  status  of  all  educated  women  improv- 
ing."     There  was  less  of  bondage  and  inequality. 

Facts  about  Porto  Rico  of  a  practical  interest 
are  told  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson  in  the  July  "  Engin- 
eering Magazine."  The  island,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  a  mountain  range,  and  watered  continually 
by  rain  from  the  Atlantic,  offers  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  water-power,  direct 
and  transmitted  by  electricity.  Though  the  aver- 
age rainfall  is  heavy,  it  is  found  chiefly  on  the 
north  coast.  There  is  "  an  authentic  record  of 
nearly  three  years  without  an  inch  of  rainfall  " 
near  the  extreme  south-western  end;  but  even  on 
the  north  side  at  Guayama  "'  there  is  one  record  in 
1893  of  thirteen  months  without  a  drop  of  rain." 
American  umbrella  vendors  will  have  to  exercise 
care  in  selecting  their  location  in  the  new  pro- 
vince. 
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The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  August  number  is  scarcely  up  to  the  high 
average  of  the  "Contemporary."  Mr.  W.  Dur- 
ban on  the  transformation  of  Siberia,  and  Mr. 
Dunn's  strange  stories  of  fishes  and  their  seven 
senses  demand  separate  treatment. 

The  Dogmas  of  the  Anglo-Indian. 

An  amusing  satire  of  the  official  mind  con- 
cerned with  the  management  of  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire is  entitled  "The  Anglo-Indian  Creed,"  by 
"a  Heretic."  After  much  good-humoured  rail- 
lery,  the   writer   sums   up   its   articles:    — 

I  believe  that  long  residence  in  India  alone  qualifies 
anyone  to  express  an  opinion  on  any  Indian  question 

I  believe  that  all  interference,  whether  trom  the 
Indian    Secretary    or    from    debates    m    Parliament,    is 

■^  Furthermore,  no  external  criticism  is  to  be  tolerated 
on  any  Indian  official,  either  in  the  press  or  on  the 
nlatform  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 
P  As  I  believe  that  Lord  Ripon  and  his  woAs  are 
anathema  maranatha,  so  am  1  bound  to  contess  that  the 
forward  policy  is  to  be  practised.  .    .         .  , 

And  though  it  be  lawful  to  regard  missionaries  ^^  th 
toleration,  vet  it  is  essential  for  a  right  faith  to  be- 
lieve that' of  all  natives  native  Christians  are  the  worst 

Finally,  for  complete  orthodoxy,  it  should  be  allowed 
that  Mohammedans  are  in  all  ways  superior  to  Hindus. 

This  is  the  true  Anglo-Indian  faith. 

Cobden  a  Fool. 
Ritortus  in  his  second  paper  on  the  Imperial- 
ism of  British  Trade  denounces  in  the  name  of 
Free  Trade  the  one-sided  system  introduced  by 
Cobden.  It  has  lowered  prices  and  reduced  pro- 
fits at  home  and  driven  our  capital  abroad.  The 
consequent  tribute  which  comes  back  to  the  Bri- 
tish foreign  investor  in  increased  imports  still 
further  cuts  out  British  products.  Our  agricul- 
ture has  been  ruined,  our  manufactures  are  fol- 
lowing suit,  and  the  Government  has  stood 
"  paralysed  under  the  spell  which  was  worked 
upon  all  England  by  one  fool!"       Therefore 

Our  first  duty  will  be  to  defend  it  (our  trade)  against 
the  inroads  of  one-sided  Free  Trade  and  of  one-sided 
pawn  ti-ade,  by  restoring  perfect  Free  Trade,  recipro 
city,  and  equality  by  means  ©f  reciprocal  and  counter- 
vailing duties.  "That  done,  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
arrange  our  commercial  intercourse  with  each  foreign 
country  or  with  each  colony  according  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case.  We  might  hereby  create 
a  great  elastic  commercial  system  working  in  harmony 
with  the  interests  of  all  countries  concerned.  We  might 
thereby  ensure  to  our  W'orld-Empire  the  conditions  of 
a  sound  and  healthy  growth. 

Internal    reforms    would    then    be    possible. 

China's   Refugee   Reformer. 
Kang   Yeu    Wei     writes    on     the    "  Reform     of 
China,"   and   tells   the   story   of   the    recent    coup 


d'etat.  He  gives  the  principal  contents  of  his 
'•  Memorial  to  the  Emperor,"  or  outline  of  sug- 
gested reforms.  He  advocated  a  body  of  Minis- 
ters pledged  to  a  reform  policy:  a  memorial  office 
to  receive  proposals  and  to  interview  memorial- 
ists; a  Cabinet  with  twelve  departments  of  State 
under  it.  The  paper  concludes  with  the  charac- 
teristic lament:  — 

A.11  reforms  were  reversed  and  reformers  put  in 
bonds;  thus  all  the  Empire  became  dumb,  and  dared 
not  speak  about  Western  ways.  This  has  now  gone 
on  for  more  than  six  months.  Whoever  speaks  ot 
Western  wavs  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  per- 
sons look  up  and  down  the  road  lest  they  should  be 
found  out,  and  China  is  thus  bound  to  o  d  ways  more 
than  ever.  It  only  leans  on  Russia,  and  in  this  way 
allows  itself  to  be  easily  divided  up  and  rumed.      Alas. 

Light  Railways  and  Tramways. 
Mr.  Robert  Donald  calls  attention  to  the  growth. 
of  what  he  terms  a  new  tramway  monopoly.      It 
springs  from  a  misuse  of  the  Light  Railway  .5  Act. 

He  says:  — 

Light  railways,  left  undefined  in  the  Act,  have  become 
synonvmous  with  tramways,  and  are  being  promoted 
chiefly  in  urban  districts.  Instead  ot  relieving  dis- 
tressed agriculture,  they  are  enriching  jomt-stoclv  com- 
panies. The  chief  object  aimed  at  by  the  pronioter* 
is  not  to  put  the  country  districts  in  communication 
with  the  markets  in  the  towns,  but  to  join  one  town 
to  another  and  take  over  the  tramways  in  each.  the 
Light  Railwavs  Act  of  1896  is  supplanting  the  J  ram- 
ways  Act  of   1870. 

There  is  no  purchase  clause  for  light  railways. 
There  are  no  obligations  as  to  width,  upkeep  and 
local  control  of  roadways.  "  An  alien  money 
power  takes  possession  of  the  streets  of  a  town 
without  paying  anything  for  the  privilege." 
Happily,  the  Light  Railways  Act  expires  in  1901. 
"  In  the  meantime,  the  best  way  that  municipal 
authorities  can  preserve  their  interest  in  tram- 
ways is  to  take  advantage  of  the  Light  Railways- 
Act  themselves." 

The  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco  contributes 
a  fine  studv  of  "  Nature  in  the  Last  Latin  Poets." 


The   Nineteenth   Century. 

There  "s  plenty  of  varied  reading  in  the  August 
number,  but  few  articles  of  eminent  interest. 

Limitations  of  Navies. 

Sir  G.  S.  Clark  discusses  "  The  Limitations  of 
Naval  Force."  He  calls  attention  to  another 
phase  of  the  age-long  duel  between  boat  and 
wheel   when   he   says:  — 

Sea-borne  trade  has  increased  enormously  in  im- 
portance  and    volume,    gaining   steadily    in    speed    and 
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safety  of  transit:  but  laud  coiuiuunications  have  re- 
ceived an  incomparably  greater  development.  "J'lie 
distribution  of  trade  is  now  largely  a  matter  of  rail- 
ways, which  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  commercial  systems  of  the  world,  and  changing 
what  may  be  calleci  their  strategic  centres.  Directly 
and  indirectly,  railways  threaten  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  sea  power. 

His   finding   is:  — 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  our  .sea  power, 
relatively  and  absolutely  more  potent  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  is  distinctly  less  capable  of  exerting 
decisive  pressure  upon  an  enemy,  and  therefore  of 
bringing  a  great  war  to  a  conclusion. 

He  closes  with  a  hint  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
influence  of  the  location  of  great  stores  of  coal  on 
the  commercial  and  naval  future. 

Why  are  Brains  Deteriorating? 
Colonel  H.  Elsdale  asks  this  question,  accepting 
the  fact  of  deterioration  on  the  authority  of  JMr. 
Gladstone  and  other  experts.  His  answer  is  that 
we  are  cultivating  the  receptive  at  the  expense  of 
the  creative  faculty  in  our  higher  and  lower  educa- 
tion. Against  a  Benagalee  Baboo  in  our  competi- 
tive examinations,  he  says,  a  young  Shakespeare 
or  Bismarclv  or  Darwin  would  stand  no  chance. 
Nervous  impatience  is  another  cause  which  shows 
itself  in  shorter  sermons,  tit-bits,  popular  maga- 
zines, and  so  forth,  which  tend  to  the  dissipation 
of  brain  energy  and  make  concentration  largely 
impossible.  Democracy  in  politics  and  industry 
tends  towards  mediocrity.  The  writer  hopes  for 
some  great  genius  or  great  world  movement  to 
intervene   and   save  us. 

The  Women's  Congress  Criticised. 
Miss  Frances  Low  contributes  "  A  Woman's 
Criticism  of  the  Women's  Congress,  "  and  she  cer 
tainly  does  not  spare  her  sisters.  The  majority  of 
the  discussions,  she  says,  were  of  a  futile  kind, 
characterised  by  wild  notions  and  a  comoletc  and 
fatal  want  of  any  central  principle.  She  is  especi- 
ally severe  on  the  discussion  of  the  servant  girl 
problem,  on  the  ethics  of  wage-earning,  and  the 
disparagement  of  home  life:  — 

The  general  effect  of  the  Congress  was  misleading  and 
mischievous  because  it  was  not  representative  and  im- 
partial; in  the  professions  the  experiences  of  su(;ci?ssiul 
women  only  were  given;  the  life  of  the 
average  journalist  or  actress,  with  its  struggles, 
its  sordid  anxieties,  its  overwork  and  under- 
pay, was  never  referred  to,  there  being  a 
universal  conspiracy  to  represent  woman's  wage-earn- 
ing work  as  wholly  desirable  and  beneficial.  Because 
also  large  statements  about  woman's  equality,  equal 
pay,  and  so  forth,  mean  nothing  at  all  unless  they 
are  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  and  tested 
bv  their  practical  and  permanent  eft'cct  upon  Society. 
So  that  to  know  whether  wage-earning  is  desirable  for 
married  working  women,  we  ought  to  have  the  joint 
testimony  of  working  men  and  women  as  to  whether 
present  experiments  in  wage-earning  of  this  kind  are 
satisfactory;  and  to  know  where  the  practical  dilfi- 
culties  of  the  servant  question  lie,  we  ought  to  have 
the  views  of  persons  actually  concerned— of  fathers  of 
the    working    class,    who    prefer    their    daughters    gonig 


into  factories,   of  servants  themselves,   and  of   middle- 
class    householders    of    small    means. 

A  Plea  for  Newfoundland. 
Sir  William  Des  Voeux,  formerly  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,  rehearses  the  history  of  the  con- 
nection of  England  with  Newfoundland,  and  after 
going  over  the  interminable  Treaty  Shore  question 
urges  the  incorporation  of  Newfoundland  with 
Canada,  which  would,  he  says,  put  an  end  to  the 
indifference  with  which  the  interests  of  the  former 
have  been  treated:  — 

Negotiations  with  this  object  have  hitherto  failed 
mainly  on  a  question  of  money;  and  the  ditfereuce  be- 
tween wliat  Newfoundland  was  willing  to  accept  and  that 
which  Canada  ofi'ered,  though  a  considerable  sum,  is  in- 
comparably less  than  the  debt  which  is  morally  due 
to  our  oldest  colony.  If  England  were  to  assist  with 
this  sum,  it  is  probable  that  there  might  still  be  ac- 
complished that  complete  Confederation  of  British 
North  America  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
always  considered  as  desirable.  W^lien  the  claims  of 
Newfoundland,  .  .  .  become  more  generally  appre- 
ciated, it  may  be  hoped  that  the  national  conscience 
will  demand  the  payment  of  at  least  this  comixmsation 
for   three   centuries   of   wrongs. 

A  Byron  Mystery. 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gower  raises  the  question  "Did 
Byron  Write  Werner?"  and  undertakes  to  show  by 
circumstantial  evidence  that  Byron  was  not  the 
author  of  Werner,  but  that  it  was  written  by  the 
writer's  grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
Hi.?  sister.  Lady  Georgina  Fullerton,  told  him  that 
the  Duchess  wrote  the  poem,  and  gave  the  MS. 
to  her  niece.  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby,  and  that  she 
some  years  later  handed  it  over  to  Lord  Byron, 
who  subsequently  published  it  in  his  own  name. 
The  motive  suggested  is  the  sordid  one  of  raising 
money. 


The  National  Review. 

There  is  little  sign  in  the  "  National  Review  " 
of  the  relaxed  tension  in  public  affairs  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  August.  It  is 
as  strenuous  and  alert  and  eager  as  if  it  came 
out  in  mid-winter,  and  not  in  these  sultry  heats. 
Special  notice  has  been  given  to  Dr.  Fitchett's 
view  of  the  South  African  crisis,  Mr.  Ernest  Wil- 
liams' "  Study  in  Booms,"  suggested  by  Klondike, 
"  Ignotus'  "  discussion  of  the  Franco-German  rap- 
prochement, and  Miss  Edith  Sellers  on  an  Aus- 
trian "  Open-Air  Reformatory." 

America's  First  Foreign  State  Loan. 
Mr.  A.  Maurice  I^ow,  reviewing  the  month  in 
America,  declares  that  there  is  not  a  cloud  upon 
President  McKinley's  political  horizon;  his  re- 
nomination  is  certain.  Roosevelt  will  not  be  a 
Presidential  candidate  till  1904.  If  the  boom  in 
trade  lasts  another  year,  Mr.  McKinley  has  nothing 
to  fear  at  the  polls:    otherwise  Mr.  Byran  has  a 
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exclusion  of  women  from  the  borough  councils  to 
be  the  end  of  Woman  Suffrage,  and  adds  that  "  To 
have  knocked  both  Home  Rule  and  Woman  Suf- 
frage on  the  head  in  the  same  decade  is  no  mean 
achievement  for  the  '  doomed  '  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature." 


good  fighting  chance,  and  the  issue  will  again  be 

the  monetary  standard.       Passing  to  finance,  Mr. 

Low  says:  — 

Among  other  things  this  marvellous  year  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  United  States  has  been  the  i^l.iciug  of  tlie 
first  foreign  Government  loan,  a  task  now  being  iinilor- 
taken  by  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co., 
who,  with  the  aid  of  their  associates  in  London  and 
Berlin,  are  converting  the  Mexican  debt  from  a  0  to 
a  5  per  cent.  loan.  The  approval  given  i;o  this  finan- 
cial operation  by  the  press  shows  that  America  is  glad 
to  enter  this  field;  and  a  foreign  loaii,  d  the  security 
is  fairly  good  and  the  interest  is  not  too  low,  and  ib 
vouched  for  by  a  house  of  established  reputation,  is 
sure  to  be  readily  sub.scribed  for  in  this  country.  Russia 
could  not  find  a  more  propitious  moment  to  appeal 
in  the  United  States  as  a  borrower,  and  ii  she  does 
not  make  use  of  her  opportunity  now  she  will  not  have 
such  another  in  a  decade. 

Egyptianising  the  Yangtsze  Valley. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Yei-burgh,  M.P.,  writing  on  our  duty 
to  China,  sums  it  up  in  what  he  calls  the  "  Egyp- 
tianising of  the  Yangtzse  Valley."      He  disclaims 
all  intention  of  annexation,  and  says:  — 

We  are  already  overburdened  with  territory,  and  no 
man  can  wish  to  add  to  its  extent.  No,  in  assisting 
in  the  task  of  reforming  the  administration  of  the 
Yangtsze  region  upon  lines  which  have  been  so  bril- 
liantly successful  in  Egypt,  my  vieAV  is  that  we  should 
be  adopting  the  one  course  which  would  tend  to  the 
infusion  of  new  and  vigorous  life  into  the  decrepit  body 
of  China  which  would,  by  renewing  her  youtli  and 
arousing  a  national  spirit,  give  her  suflicient  strengtii 
to  repel  foreign  aggression  and  hold  her  vast  Emjiire 
together. 

The   Motive   of  the   Anti-Dreyfusites. 
The  editor,  in  his  Episodes  of  the  Month,  an- 
swers   the    question  often  raised — What  could   be 
the  motive  of  the  conspiracy  against  Dreyfus'  He 
says:  — 

Prominent  members  of  the  French  lleud(iuarlers 
Staff,  all  of  whom,  remember,  are  miserably  under- 
paid, from  General  de  Boisdefi're,  with  his  £1,000 
a  year,  down  to  Commandant  Henry  with  his  £200, 
were  engaged  in  1894,  as  for  years  past,  in  increasnig 
their  incomes  by  selling  confidential  information  to 
the  foreign  military  attaches  in  Paris,  of  whom  Major 
von  Schwarzkoppen  (as  he  then  was),  representing  Ger- 
many, was  the  most  important.  Esterhazy  acted  as 
outside  br&ker.  Unluckily,  someone  in  the  swim 
— probably  Colonel  Cordier — had  seen  the  bordereau, 
which  Esterhazy  had  left  for  Major  von  Schwarz- 
koppen in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  together  with 
the  packet  of  documents  enumerated  therein.  .  .  . 
To  save  Esterhazy,  whose  detection  would  have  in- 
volved their  own  exposure,  it  was  imperative  to  fasten 
this  compromising  document  upon  someone  who  would 
act  as  a  "  lightning  conductor,"  in  Mr.  Conybeare's 
expressive  phrase.  Dreyfus  was  selected  because,  being 
a  Jew,  he  would  rouse  the  frenzy  of  the  Anti-Semites, 
who  at  that  time  were  rather  gravelled   for  matter. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  invokes  the  memory  of  Jean 
Galas  as  the  text  for  renewed  invective  against 
the  Anti-Dreyfusites.  Major  Darwin  I'eviews  the 
progress  of  British  expansion  in  West  Africa,  and 
holds  that  our  aim  must  now  be  not  to  extend  but 
to  develop  our  territories.  The  editor  in  his 
chroniques  somewhat  prematurely  pronounces  the     and    its    unflattering    account    of    the    Fathers    of 


Gains  and  Losses  from  Klondike. 

The  author  of  •'  Made  in  Germany  "  (Mr.  Ernest 
E.  Williams)  contributes  to  the  "National  Review" 
what  he  calls  "  Klondike:  a  Study  in  Booms."  He 
endeavours  to  compute  the  gain  to  the  world's 
wealth  which  has  been  derived  from  Klondike,  and 
to  enter  on  the  other  side  the  losses  it  has  caused. 
He  quotes  several  estimates,  and  concludes:  "  Up 
to  the  end  of  1S9S,  therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Klondike  has  not  furnished  the  world  with  more 
than  three  and  three-quarter  millions'  worth  of 
gold."  On  the  other  side  he  cites  Miss  Flora 
Shaw:  — 

that  up  to  the  1898  season  thirty  thousand  persons 
went  to,  or  started  for,  Klondike,  and  that  less  than 
a  seventh  of  their  number  got  any  gold  out  of  the  dis- 
trict at  all.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  these  four  thousand  adventurers  cleared  their 
expenses.  The  other  twenty-six  thousand  certainly 
did  not.  And  it  is  estimated  on  the  same  authority 
that,  in  spite  of  the  roughness  and  privations  of  their 
lives,the  thirty  thousand  pilgrims  paid  in  the  aggregate 
at  least  ten  millions  sterling  for  their  pilgrimage.  It 
seems  rather  a  poor  piece  of  business,  to  put  ten  mil- 
lions into  a  concern,  and  to  get  out  less  than  four 
millions;  for,  even  supposing  that  a  lot  more  gold  is 
taken  out  of  Klondike  in  the  future,  the  getting  thereof 
will  always  entail  great  expense,  so  that,  unless  the  life 
of  the  Yukon  mines  is  very  prolonged  and  very  fruit- 
ful, it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  six  millions  of  capital 
already  sunk  will,  after  deducting  future  working  ex- 
penses, be  returned  to  the  world. 

He  puts  on  the  other  side  the  terrible  sufferings 
which  have  been  endured,  and  the  loss  to  the 
world  involved  in  the  withdrawal  from  productive 
pursuits  of  the  pioneering  energies  of  30,000  robust 
men.  The  Canadian  Government  has  lost,  not 
gained  over  Klondike,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Gold 
Region  ultimately  being  used  for  agricultural  or 
pasture  land  he  dismisses  as  out  of  the  question. 
He  concludes  that  if  Klondike  had  not  given  forth 
one  ounce  of  gold  to  the  world,  the  world  would 
not  have  been  appreciably  poorer.  He  makes 
the  blue  book  published  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the  Can- 
adian Government  Commissioner  of  the  Yukon, 
principally   responsible   for  this   boom. 


The  Quarterl-y  Review. 

The  current  number  of  the  "  Quarterly 
it  plenty  of  variety  and  plenty  of  life, 
probably  be  chiefly  famous  for   its  onslaught  on 
Sir    George    Trevelyan's    "  American    Revolution " 


has  in 
It  will 
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the  United  States.      That  and  two  or  three  other 
articles  claim  separate  notice. 

How  the  Reiehsbank  Unifies  Germany. 

A   most   instructive   paper  on  banking   tells   us 

that  the  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the  United  States 

"  amount  to  very  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 

millions  sterling^with  capital     and     reserves     of 

£350,000,000  more."       The  American  Comptroller 

reckons  the  banking  resources  of  his  country  at 

about  £20  a  head;   those  of  the  United  Kingdom 

work  out  at  about  £25  or  £28  a  head,  according  as 

we   include   or   not   the    deposits   of   our   savings 

banks.      The  Bank  of  France  holds  in  gold  about 

£70,000,000   or    £80,000,000— more  than   twice   the 

holding  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England.       The 

figure     for     the     Bank     of     Germany     is     nearly 

£80,000,000.       A    special    facility   offered    by    this 

Bank  is  worth  mentioning:  — 

By  the  arrangements  of  the  Bank  of  Germany,  monev 
may  he  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  any  person  who  has  an 
account  at  an  office  of  the  Bank'ot  Germany  at  any 
other  office  throughout  the  empire,  and  it  is  placed 
to  the  credit  of  that  person  without  charge.  There  is 
no  need  for  the  person  who  makes  the  payment  to  have 
an  account  with  the  office  through  which  payment 
is  made,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  transaction. 
The  assistance  which  this  facility  lor  the  transmis- 
sion of  money  gives  to  business  is  exceedingly  great, 
especially  when  we  consider  tlie  distances  to  be  "covered. 
Thus  the  payment  of  a  debt  in  Memel,  close  to  th<' 
boundary  of  Russia,  may  be  made  at  Hamburg,  and  a 
like  service  can  be  rendered  between  an  inhabitant  of 
Kiel,  close  to  Denmark,  and  one  of  Constance,  close 
to  Switzerland. 

How  the  French  Became  Good  Cooks. 

The  art  of  dining  is  a  theme  well   handled   by 

a  writer  who  explains  why  the  French  bea'    the 

English  in  the  kitchen:  — 

French  and  English  started  fair  in  the  Darker  Ages; 
but  the  English,  safe  from  hivasion  after  the  Conquest, 
even  through  the  ferment  of  the  civil  strife,  lived  in 
tolerable  plenty.  On  the  other  hand,  distracted 
France  was  frequently  reduced  to  extremity  of  famine. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  misery  of  the  lower 
orders  under  the  exactions  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Barons,  when  the  land  was  being  ravaged  by  Shearers 
and  Flayers.  Dire  necessity  was  the  mother  of  strange 
resource;  the  starved  peasant  took  to  dressing  snakes 
and  frogs,  snails  and  beetles:  for  his  pot-herbs  he 
gathered  docks  and  nettles  from  the  ditches:  he 
scrambled  for  acorns  and  beech-mast  witlj  the  swin" 
of  his  seigneur,  and  threw  scruples  to  the  'winds. 
Everj^vhere  the  rustic  was  learning  the  lirst  prin.'iples 
of  cookery  in  the  hardest  of  schools,  and  the  burghers 
in  the  cities,  constantly  besieged,  enjoyed  almost  equal 
advantages.  They  made  salmis  of  rats,  and  fricassee3 
of  mice;  they  feasted  on  horses,  cats,  and  dogs;  they 
became  experts  in  the  manipulation  of  carrion.  .  . 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  almost  identical  effect  of 
similar  influences  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Poverty  as  a  school  of  cookery  is  possibly  a  new 

idea  to  many  readers. 

What  Modern  Mysticism  Amounts  to. 

A  study  of  modern  mysticism  leads  up  to  the 
following  conclusions:  — 

The  novi  homines  of  our  modern  Renaissance  bring 
us  back  again  from  Aristotle  to  Plato,  h-om  the  study 


of  outward  things  and  the  systematised  knowledge 
of  them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  mysterious  lieauiy 
and  the  latent  unseen  forces  which  they  envelop  or 
conceal.  The  point  wherein  they  dider  from  tlie 
religious  mystics  is  this,  that  their  obscure  p(  rceptioiis 
are  rather  in  the  nature  of  psychical  researcli  than 
spiritual  experience;  that  they  are  concerned  with  the 
natural  ratlier  than  the  supeniatural  in  their  "  intro- 
spective hunting  for  the  soul  of  things." 

Assigning,  then,  to  modern  mysticism  its  proper  place 
in  the  continuity  of  the  movement  as  a  whole,  we  may 
say  that  so  far  as  it  represents  the  mystical  idealism  of 
the  invisible  Church  of  devout  deep-thiukiug  luindi, 
in  their  ardent  pursuit  of  absolute  truth,  dissatisfied 
with  the  narrow  traditions  of  theology  and  with  the 
final  pronouncements  of  materialistic  science,  we  may 
liail  it  as  a  healthy  manifestation  of  recciit  lliuught. 
To  accept  its  claims  as  possessing  scientific  certitude,  (.r 
as  supplying  a  new  form  of  faith,  would  be  an  ex- 
travagant error. 

The  Banana  a  Foe  to  Progress. 

The  Philippines  and  their  future  are  discussed 
by  1  writer  who  sees  America  provided  there  with 
a  Labour  Question  ready  made  of  a  most  serious 
kind.       He  says:  — 

We  are  in  Malay  lands,  where  that  foe  to  progress, 
the  banana,  flourishes,  and  where  labour  wears  no 
lovely  face.  Hands  tor  town  work,  for  the  tobacco 
factories,  it  is  possible  to  get,  but  there  are  serious 
labour-difficulties  attending  nearly  every  other  ven- 
ture. The  Philippine  Christian  native  is  ho))elessiy 
indolent.  It  is  not  till  he  is  nearly  starving,  and  has 
been  beaten  by  the  tax-collector,  that  he  feels  called 
upon  to  attempt  to  get  more.  Employers  of  labour 
aver  that  the  moral  and  domesticated  native  is  a 
mistake.  They  prefer  those  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
gambling,  the  haunters  of  the  galleras,  where  the  back- 
ing of  the  favourite  precipitates  a  return  to  work. 

Points  from  Montesquieu.     ■ 
Moutesr-iiieu's  account  of  his  travels  in  Italy  is 
reviewed  in  a  paper  which  is  lit  up  by  many  good 
sayings  coined  or  quoted  by  the  author.    Heie  arc 
a  few:  — 

"  A  man  ought  to  have  his  tics;  man  is  like  a  spring, 
he  goes  the  better    the  tighter   he  is  bound." 

President  de  Brosses  wrote  that  oblivion  of  the  art 
of  ruling  sprang  from  absorption  in  elections.  Elec- 
tions were  no  longer  the  means  of  government,  bul 
the  end  of  statesmanship. 

That   is   a  sentence    to    be    written    deep    in    the 

conscience   of   the    politician.       Of   the    Germans, 

Montesquieu  wrote:  — 

They  are  good  creatures,  though  at  first  they  seem 
wild  and  fierce.  They  are  like  an  elephant,  which  at 
first  sight  looks  terrible;  then  one  pats  it  and  it  calms 
down;  one  flatters  it  and  puts  a  hand  upon  the  trum- 
pet,  and   then  jumps  upon   its  back. 

Here  is  a  shrewd  remark  about  the  Papacy:  — 

De  Brosses,  after  confessing  the  contempt  in  which 
the  Papacy  was  held,  concludes,  "Yet  a  clever  Pope 
will  always  have  the  power  of  making  himself  courted, 
of  playing  a  part,  aye,  a  very  large  part,  on  the  Euro- 
pean stage."  This  role,  he  explains,  is  that  'jf  inter- 
national arbitration,  which  even  Protestant  Powers 
would  welcome  if  once  the  Pope  were  to  make  himself 
respected. 

There  are  charming  and  appreciative  papers  on 
the  novels  of  Ferdinand  Fabre,  a  Frenchman  but 
no  Parisian,  and  on  Mrs.  Oliphant's  autobiography. 
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The  Edinburgh  Review. 

There  is  much  excellent  matter  in  the  current 
number  of  this  quarterly.  Separate  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  article  on  the  Peace  Conference. 

Three  Periods  in  Nineteenth  Century  Finance. 

The  writer  of  the  article  entitled  "British 
Finance  in  the  Nineteenth  Century "  di- 
vides the  century  into  three  periods  ac- 
cording to  the  dominant  financial  policy. 
The  first  ran  from  1800  to  1825.  It 
was  financially  disastrous.  It  raised  the  Na- 
tional Debt  from  £270,000,000  to  £900,000,000.  It 
was  a  time  of  heavy  and  multiplex  taxation.  But 
it  saw  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  (1821)  and 
the  amalgamation  of  British  and  Irish  exchequers 
aSITj.  The  second  or  middle  period  (1825-1875) 
was  marked  by  economy  in  expenditure,  which 
almost  stood  still;  it  was  the  period  of  Peel  and 
Gladstone  and  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade. 
The  third  period  has  seen  an  enormous  increase 
in  expenditure,  chiefly  on  army  and  navy,  but 
also  in  subventions  to  the  local  rates,  which  the 
writer  condemns  as  an  unsound  policy.  The  total 
of  £3S,0C0,000  spent  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil 
Service  in  1875  has  risen  to  the  total  of  £70,000,000 
in  1900.  The  National  Debt  sank  from  £900,000,000 
in  1816  to  P. 780,000,000  in  1875,  and  to  £647,000.000 
in  1900.  The  writer  applauds  our  adhesion  to 
Free  Trade  as  the  most  creditable  chapter  of 
modern  finance. 

In  Defence  of  Vivisection. 
A  writer  on  the  ethics  of  vivisection  refers  to 
the  vast  number  of  animals  at  present  mutilated 
without  protest  liy  farmers,  shepherds,  and 
breeders.  He  quotes  an  estimate  based  on  the 
Germaii  cattle  census  that  in  the  German  Em- 
pire there  were  thus  "vivisected"  in  a  single  year 
65,000  horses,  050,000  cattle,  2,000.000  lambs  and 
sheep,  8,000.000  pigs.      He  goes  on:- 

Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant  and  look  facts  frankly 
in  the  face.  A  duke,  going  to  p»eside  at  a  meeting 
against  vivisection,  dines  off  animals  wuo  have  been 
vivisected;  he  may  even  eat  live  oysters  and  tlie  livers 
of  geese  in  whom  disease  has  been  artificially  ind\iced. 
The  ladies  with  him  wear  furs,  feathers,  and  ospreys. 
He  drives  to  the  meeting  behind  vivisected  horses.  In 
fact,  the  only  form  of  \'ivisection  he  objects  to  is  that 
which  furnishes,  not  luxury,  amusement,  or  vanity,  but 
knowledge.  Everything  else  is  sanctioned  by  im- 
memorial custom;  this  alone  is  unfamihar  to  him,  and 
he  tries  to  destroy  it.  .  .  .  We  leave  anaesttetics 
and  morphia  in  the  hands  of  the  physiologist,  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  hel])  the  farmer,  the  shepherd,  the 
butcher,    the    spoi-tsnian,    and    the    gamekeeper. 

Then  follows  a  resolute  endeavour  to  rob  vivisec- 
tion of  its  horrors,  to  prove  the  eflftcacy  of  anaes- 
thetics, and  to  suggest  the  inferior  sensitiveness  of 
the  lower  animals.  "  A  horse  with  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg,  while  waiting  for  the  knacker 
to   kill    it,    will   often    be   found    standing   on    its 


three     legs    quietly    grazing,    and     even    moving 
about." 

Primitive  v.  Paganised  Christianity. 
A  paper  on  "  the  meaning  of  rites  "  opens  with  a 
contrast  between  the  Christian  worship  of  the 
second  and  of  the  fifth  centuries.  The  change  is 
traced  to  the  importation  of  heathen  rites,  vest- 
ments, and  superstitions — "  the  fatal  policy  of  con- 
ciliating pagan  populations."  The  article  closes 
witli  a  kindred  contrast:  — 

To-day  we  see  side  by  side  two  pictures  very  like 
those  which  we  first  considered  as  contrasts.  The 
simple  building  with  dark  wooden  walls;  the  single 
light  shining  on  the  black-gowned  figure  in  the  pulpit, 
and  on  the  open  Bible;  the  wooden  table  before  the 
minister  as  he  faces  his  flock.  Or,  again,  the  great 
fane  with  its  storied  windows,  its  incense,  its  crosses 
and  banners,  its  gleaming  vestments  of  gold  and  silver, 
its  altar,  and  its  .storm  of  sacred  song.  The  one  offers 
to  a  harassed  world  the  peace  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel; 
the  other,  the  venerable  rites  of  consolation  of  Mother 
Church.  Both  are  in  their  way  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
and  both  appeal  to  the  heart;  but  the  latter  brings  with 
it  the  dangers  of  superstition. 

Other  Articles. 
A  writer  on  the  problem  in  China  holds  that 
the  opposition  of  the  natives  to  Western  inno- 
vations has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  he  refers 
to  their  readiness  to  use  the  steamboat  and  penny 
post.  He  advocates  a  reformed  and  independent 
China,  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  the  removal  of 
the  capital  from  Pekin,  preferably  to  Nanking. 
There  are  most  interesting  appreciations  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant  and  Montalembert.  There  is  also  an  en- 
deavoiir  to  set  in  a  more  favourable  light  the  char- 
acter and  career  of  Lord  Clare,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  and  inveterate  foe  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  August  number  has  not  lowered  its  standard 
to  the  claims  of  the  holidays.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent array  of  timely  and  instructive  studies,  one 
half  of  which  asks  for  separate  treatment.  Of 
these  "The  Dying  of  Death,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs, 
is  the  most  sensational.  Mr.  Louis  Garvin's  ex- 
amination of  the  causes  of  Unionist  unpopularity 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant. 

On  Hotel  Reform. 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  writing  on  "  Hotels  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  has  much  fault  to  find  with 
those  at  home.  The  huge  barracks  erected  in  the 
West  End  with  all  the  latest  American  improve- 
ments show  little  regard  for  individual  idiosyn- 
crasies; the  guest  sinks  into  a  number,  and  every- 
thing is  arranged  in  the  mass.  "  The  adoption  of 
a  nearly  uniform  system  of  prices,  of  meals,  and 
the  fare  provided,  of  service  and  accommodation," 
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is  another  feature  of  modern  hotels.  The  writer 
complains  of  the  disappearance  of  plain  and  popu- 
lar dishes  from  the  bill  of  fare,  the  multiplication 
of  kickshaws  with  ambitious  names,  and  the  costly 
profusion  of  the  table  d'hote.  He  grants  an  im- 
provement in  the  furnishing  of  bedrooms  and  pro- 
viding of  public  rooms.  He  hails  the  first  signs 
of  introducing  the  continental  custom  of  an  inclu- 
sive charge.  "  It  is  the  adherence  to  long-estab- 
lished but  often  vexatious  exactions  that  drive 
such  crowds  of  holiday  makers  to  continental 
hotels." 

Chaos  in  Morocco. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  writing  on  "  Morocco  Up  to 
Date,"  tells  sad  stories  of  consular  corruption,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  sample:  — 

A  late  Consul,  who  shall  here  be  nameless,  had  a 
choice  collection  of  coins:  he  declared  they  had  V)een 
stolen.  A  rich  Moor  was  accused  as  the  culprit,  or 
accomplice.  The  Sultan  was  approached;  a  compensa- 
tive sum,  25,000  Spanish  dollars,  was  demanded,  and 
paid  over  to  the  Consul.  The  Moor  and  members  of 
his  family  were  immediately  thrown  into  prison,  their 
goods  were  seized  to  pay  the  indemnity,  and  five  of 
them  were  practically  beaten  to  death.  It  turned  out 
afterwards  that  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  collec- 
tion, said  to  have  been  stolen,  had  remained  intact 
in  the  hands  of  the  Consul— that  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  whether  anything  had  been  stolen.  Not 
long  before  the  Consul's  death  he  offered  to  sell  the 
whole  collection  to  a  private  gentleman  in  Tangiers! 
This  offer  was  declined.  The  Consul  died  quite  re- 
cently in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  after  his  death  the 
coins  were  sold  by  auction! 

Mr.  Haweis  recognises  a  recent  improvement. 
He  urges  that  Great  Britain  should  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  designs  of  France,  and  when  the  present 
Vizier  dies,  be  ready  to  forestall  her. 

Three    Literary    Articles. 

Mr.  Arthur  S>  mons  sketches  Villiers  de  L'lsle- 

Adam,  and  finds  an  intellectual  pride,  which  hated 

mediocrity,  to  be  the  basis  of  his  character:  — 

The  last  word  of  Villiers  is  faith;  faith  against  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  against  the  negations  of  material- 
istic science,  against  the  monstrous  paradox  of  progress, 
against  his  own  pessimism  in  the  face  of  these  formid- 
able enemies.  He  afBrms:  he  "believes  in  soul,  is  verv 
sure  of  God  "  requires  110  witness  to  the  spiritual  world 
of  which  he  is  always  the  inhabitant,  and  is  content  to 
lose  his  way  in  the  material  world. 

The  new  light  on  Ibsen's  "  Brand,"  communi- 
cated by  M.  A.  Stobart,  is  the  suggestion  that  lb 
sen  has  clothed  m  dramatic  drapery  the  tenets  of 
the  Danish  philosopher  Kirkegaard,  with  his  char- 
acteristic ideas—"  inwardness,  paradox,  and  isola- 
tion "—uttermost  surrender  of  the  finite  will  to  the 
Divine  Will,  insisting  as  that  does  on  All  or  No- 
thing. Shakespeare  and  Moliere  are  compared 
by  M.  .Jules  Claretie  in  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the 
Lyceum.  He  closes  with  a  reference  to  Shakes- 
peare's value  as  a  peacemaker  between  French 
and  English  by  virtue  of  his  many  admirers  in 
both  peoples. 


Cornhill. 

••  Cornhill  "  for  August  is  a  very  good  number, 
and  ranks  above  the  August  average.  It  opens 
with  a  poem  by  Mr.  George  Meredith,  entitled  "The 
Night  Walk,"  which  the  uninitiated,  after  glimpses 
of  strange  beauty  wrapped  in  appropriately  noctur- 
nal obscurity,  will  pass  by  with  due  awe  and  rever- 
ence. The  battles  of  Mars-la-Tour  and  Grave- 
lotte  are  described  by  Uerr  David  Blattner,  who 
took  part  in  both.  The  Peace  Society  might  do 
v/ell  to  employ  Mr.  Blattner  as  a  peripatetic  ex- 
ponent of  the  horors  of  war.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Woods 
sketches  prettily  the  carnival  at  Madrid.  Mr. 
Henry  Erroll  discusses  the  plight  of  certain 
"pariahs  of  Western  Europe,"  notably  the  'Cagots 
in  France.  The  name  Cagot  is  traced  to  Canis 
and  Gothns,  "  a  dog  of  a  Goth,"  with  possible  re- 
ference to  the  Arian  heresy  held  by  the  Goths. 
They  were  themselves,  however,  Orthodox  Cath- 
olics, yet  from  some  unexplained  reason  treated  as 
pariahs.  A  study  of  the  pastoral  drama  on  the 
Elizbethan  stage  leads  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Greg  to 
generalise  thus:  — 

The  dramatic  pastoral  has  always  been,  probably 
must  always  be,  a  merely  "  literary  "  kind.  It  is  not 
from  the  great  dramatists,  not  in  the  great  dramatic 
periods,  that  we  must  look  for  the  fairest  flower  of  this 
plant.  We  are  now  in  the  age  of  the  Novel,  an  age 
which  demands  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  "  realism." 
It  is  not  in  such  ages  that  the  pastoral  can  flourish :_  it 
needs  a  society  in  which  the  poetical  instincts  of  a 
people  are  struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  tram- 
mels of  everyday  existence,  when  art  and  life  have  be- 
come dissociated,  a  period,  in  short,  of  unrealisable 
ideals,  which  is  a  period  of  decay. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  The  Sensibility  of  the 

Critics,"  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  defends  his  "  decay  of 

sensibility  "  in  a  previous  issue  against  the  attacks 

of  Mr.  A.  Lang  and  Mr.  Walkley.      The  battle  is 

over  his  estimate  of  Miss   Austen.       Mr.   Gwynn 

concludes,   obdurate:  — 

I  know  perfectly  the  society  that  she  will  keep  in 
Paradise,  and  thei-e  is  none  from  which  I  would  more 
contentedly  be  excluded.  Both  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr. 
Walkley  say  that  for  this  heresy  I  shall  probably  go 
to  a  place  that  is  not  Paradise,  and  Mr.  Walkley  bids 
me  beware  of  meeting  her  even  in  Elysium,  for  in  the 
next  world  she  will  still  be  formidable.  _  I  am  sure 
that  she  would  pass  me  with  the  calmest  indifference. 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Walkley  would  get  ofE 
so  lightly.  T  said  she  was  iinlo\able,  but  I  did  not  call 
her  Jane,  nuicli  less  "  the  gentle  Jane."  I  picture  to 
myself  Mr.  Walkley  presenting  himself  to  her  with  this 
paragraph  from  his  panegyric  as  a  credential:  "In  an 
age  of  '  sensational  '  headlines,  kinematographs,  motor- 
ears,  and  boomsters,  we  could  do  with  a  gentle  -Jane 
or  two."  In  such  an  event  the  state  of  !Miss  Austen's 
panegyrist  would  probably  be  worse  than  that  of  her 
detractor. 

M.  Maeterlinck  on  the  modern  drama,  and  F.  B. 

Harrison's  "  Fra'  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  claim  separate 

notice. 


Some  "  Poets  in  Love  "  is  the  theme  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  principal  paper  in  "  Temple  Bar  "  for 
August. 
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The  Westminster  Review. 

The  August  number  is  readable,  vigorous,  and 
alive.  Literary  articles  deal  with  Dr.  Barry's 
novels,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  poems,  and  the  story 
of  Maurice  de  Guerin  and  his  sister's  love. 

'•  The  Divine  Right  of  the  Male." 
"  Ignota "  writes  with  pardonable  vehemence 
and  asperity  on  the  action  of  the  Government  rela- 
tive to  Miss  Magill  as  overseer,  and  to  women  as 
London  borough  councillors.  She  heads  her  paper 
"  Privilege  v.  Justice  to  Women."  She  traces  the 
attitude  of  both  parties  to  "  the  belief  in  the  divine 
right  of  the  male,  because  a  male,  to  determine 
at  his  pleasure  the  careers  and  conditions  of  the 
lives  of  women.''  She  thus  sums  up  the  debate 
which  ended  in  excluding  women  from  the  new 
London  municipalities:  — 

Women  perfectly  understand  the  issue  raised.  It 
is  because  they  desire  justice  and  truth  in  all  social 
relations;  because  they  object  to  privileged  male  vice, 
to  cruelty,  whether  glorified  by  the  title  S  "Science  " 
or  decorated  with  the  name  of  "  Sport  ";  because  they 
desire  to  see  peace  amongst  the  nations  and  justice 
lietween  all  classes,  that  they  are  refused  recognition 
as  members  of  the  body  politic.  They  are  outlawed 
because  of  their  very  virtues.  The  very  grounds  al- 
leged for  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  women  are 
the  strongest  assurance  possible  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  woman's  cause. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  Tory. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  Tory  Minister "  is  the 
subject  of  a  vigorous  diatribe  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Hop- 
kins, the  tone  and  point  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  concluding  paragraph:  — 

Lord  Salisbury  Avould  have  been  well  advised  in  form- 
ing his  Cabinet  if  he  had  left  Mr.  Chamberlain  outside, 
and  adopted  a  policy  of  pure  Toryism.  The  thin 
veneer  of  Liberalism  which  is  put  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's credit  has  caused  annoyance  to  many  Conserva- 
tives, and  has  not  given  satisfaction  to  any  Liberals. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  giving  Mr.  Chamberlain  office,  com- 
mitted an  error;  Lord  Salisbury,  in  doing  so,  committed 
a  greater  error;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  a  Tory  Minis- 
ter, is  despised  to-day  by  Conservatives,  as  he  was 
when  his  abuse  of  them  exceeded  reason  and  decency, 
in  spite  of  his  servile  subscription  to  their  views  and 
his  professed   regard  for  themselves. 

A  Curious  Chinese  Oracle. 

Lieut.-Colonel  John  Macgregor  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  attempt  to  visit  the  Temple  of  Heaven 
at  Pekin  in  the  year  of  the  present  Emperor's  ac- 
cession. He  found  afterwards  that  the  Temple 
had  been  burned,  it  was  said,  by  lightning.  It 
was  also  the  year  of  famine  and  flood.  The  sooth- 
sayers recalled  an  old  Chinese  prophecy  that  ran 
something  like  this:  — 

When  an  old  hag  governs  and  a  young  man  reigns, 
'When  the  dearth  and  the  deluge  distress  the  land, 

And  the  Temple  of  Heaven  no  more  remains. 
Then  watch  for  the  sword,  which  is  close  at  hand. 


The  Revue  des  Revues. 

The  "  Revue  des  Revues  "  for  July  15,  like  most 
of  the  other  French  magazines,  is  chiefly  notable 
for  the  silence  with  which  it  lets  the  Dreyfus  case 
pass  by. 

The  Spirit  of  Islam. 

The  number  opens  with  the  first  instalment  of  a 
remarkable  article  by  an  anonymous  writer,  en- 
titled "  La  Turquie  peut-elle  Vivre?"  in  which 
the  elements  that  have  made  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  are  now  unmaking  it,  are  discussed  with  ex- 
ceptional penetration.  Reforms,  says  the  writer, 
are  impracticable  in  Turkey  as  long  as  the  Mussul- 
man rule  maintains  itself.  The  Turk  is,  first  of 
all,  distinguished  by  spiritual  indifference.  Leav- 
ing the  country  of  his  origin,  he  became  succes- 
sively Buddhist,  Christian-Nestorian,  and  Mahom- 
etan, changing  his  religion  with  his  conquests  and 
the  exigencies  of  policy.  The  secret  of  the  Turk's 
immobility  is  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  fixed  idea 
that  God  has  given  him  the  dominion  over  the 
Christian  world.  The  Turkish  family  is  merely 
a  microcosm  of  the  empire,  a  mixture  of  all  na- 
tionalities without  anything  in  common.  It  is 
this  which  explains  the  tyranny  of  Islamism,  which 
both  in  State  and  in  family  is  the  only  moral  bond. 

German   versus   English. 
M.  Fernand  Herbert,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  Coloniales,  discusses  the  question 
whether  a  knowledge  of  English  or  German  is  the 
more  important  for  a  Frenchman.     German  and 
English    are    the    two    official   languages   of  the 
French   University  establishments,   but   in   reality 
the   number   of  students   of  German   exceeds   the 
number  of  students  of  English  by  about  three  to 
one.      This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  St.  Cyr 
and  the  Polyteehnique  German   only  is   required. 
But  all  the  world  is  not  officer  or  engineer,  and 
while  60  millions  only  speak  German,   "  500  mil- 
lions—d'apres  M.  Stead"   (?)— speak  English.     In 
1897    French    trade    with    Germany    amounted    to 
700,000,000      francs,      and      with      England       to 
2,600,000,000.       Including      English    colonies,    the 
amount  would  be  vastly  exceeded.       A  knowledge 
of  English  would  be  the  best  weapon  in  a  coui- 
raercial   struggle  with  England.       With   the  Ger- 
man it  is  too  late  to  struggle.      The  German  knows 
enough  French  to  teach  it  in  England.      German, 
says,    M.    Herbert,    repels    the    Frenchman     while 
English   encourages   him;    and   the  result   is  that 
the  French  pupil,  beginning  with  German,  never 
learns  enough  to  be  of  practical  use,  whereas,  if 
he  had  chosen  English,  he  would  soon  have  been 
in  a  position  to  draw  advantage  from  it. 
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The  North  American  Review. 

Beyond  tbe  articles  on  a  •'  Russo-American  Un- 
derstanding," ■•  Universal  Peace  "  by  the  Baroness 
von  Siittner,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks'  article  on 
"  England  and  the  Transvaal,''  which  have  been 
noticed  elsewhere,  the  "  North  American  "  for  July 
contains  nothing  calling  for  separate  notice.  The 
number  opens  with  a  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne  on 
"The  Channel  Passage,  185.:,"  which  will  not  do 
much   to  enhance   his   reputation. 

The  United  States  in  Cuba. 
"  An  Officer  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  "  writes 
on  "  The  Logic  of  our  Position  in  Cuba,"  and  de- 
clares plainly  that  a  purely  military  occupation 
must  be  a  failure,  and  that  only  through  an  affir- 
mative vote  of  the  Cuban  people  can  annexation  be 
accomplished.  A  feeling  of  irritation  is  growing 
up  against  the  Americans  and  increasing  every  day 
the  occupation  continues,  and  votes  for  annexation 
are  daily  lost.  If  America  desires  the  eventual 
annexation  of  Cuba  she  should  redeem  her  promise 
and  fix  a  date  for  withdrawal.  Can  this  be  done? 
The  writer  says,  Yes:  — 

There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  the  "  pacification  "  of 
the  island  is  now  accomplished.  Citv  for  city,  the 
towns  of  Cuba  are  more  peaceful  and  orderly  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  There  never  was  a  "more  docile, 
quiet  people.  When  the  reorganisation  of  the  army 
was  being  considered,  last  December,  the  chiefs  of  our 
array  were  almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
iifty  thousand  men  would  be  required  in  Cuba.  At 
present  twelve  thousand  is  the  number  fixed  upon  by 
the  Government.  These  troops  have  practically  nothing 
to  do.  All  reports  of  "  bandits  "  are  zealously  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  by  correspondents,  and 
half  of  them  are  lies.  The  country  is  as  quiet,  as 
"  pacified,"  as  it  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be.  The 
"  pacification  "  has  been  "  accomplished."  It  is  time 
for  us  to  "  leave." 

The  Americans,  says  the  writer,  are  hated  for 
their  discourtesy.  The  American  common  sol- 
dier forces  his  way  everywhere,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  make  himself  disagreeable,  all  classes  are  ex- 
posed to  annoyance.  Insults  by  the  soldiers  are 
fiercely  resented  by  the  Cubans.  The  American 
military  government  is  a  tyranny,  and  as  a  means 
of  rapprochement  a   failure:  — 

And  the  extent  to  which  this  is  the  case  is  indicated 
by  the  remark  sometimes  now  heard  in  Cuba,  that,  as 
between  the  American  military  control  and  the  Spanish 
military   control,    the  Spanish   was   preferable. 

Greater  New  York. 
Mr.  Bird  S.  Coler,  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  sums  up  the  results  obtained  by  the 
merging  of  a  hundred  municipal  corporations  into 
one,  and  makes  some  suggestions  as  to  future  re- 
forms. A  rise  in  credit,  says  Mr.  Coler,  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  results:  — 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  the  bonds  of  the 
municipality  have  sold  in  the  open  market  for  higher 
prices    than    had    been    obtained    for    many    years    for 


similar  securities.  To-day  the  bonds  of  New  York 
City,  considered  as  investment  securities,  rank  almost 
as  high  as  those  of  the  National  Government. 


The  Forum. 

Mr.  Lucy's  article  on  "  Lord  Rosebery  and  the 
Premiership "  has  been  noticed  elsewhere.  The 
other  articles  in  the  July  number  are  not  of  spe- 
cial interest. 

Columbus  Insane. 

The  most  eminent  name  in  the  number  is  that 
of  Professor  Lombroso,  which  is  affixed  to  an  ar- 
ticle devoted  to  proving  that  Columbus  was  mor- 
ally irresponsible,  and  a  psychopath.  Professor 
Lombroso  examines  the  appearance,  handwriting, 
and  style  of  Columbus,  and  his  moral  sense  as 
illustrated  by  his  conduct,  and  finds  in  each  of 
them  traces  of  a  disordered  mind.  Of  his  false- 
ness, Professor  Lombroso  says:  — 

In  his  official  correspondence  he  lied  continually.  He 
claimed  to  have  found  an  abundance  of  gold  and  spices. 
He  lied  when  he  asserted  that  there  had  been  other 
admirals  in  his  family,  and  when  he  atlirmed  that 
he  had  navigated  all  the  West  and  the  East.  He 
lied  when  he  said  that  for  seven  years  all  the  world 
hail  rejected  him,  that  he  was  the  object  of  universal 
ridicule,  that  one  monk  alone  had  taken  pity  on  him. 
.  .  .  And  this  art  of  ignorant  and  nnpudent  lying 
had  become,  as  it  were,  proverbial  in  Portugal;  so  that 
when  he  returned  the  first  time  from  America,  many 
would  not  believe  a  word  he  said,  but  wished  to  in- 
terrogate the  aborigines  secretly. 

The  Future  of  the  Negro. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Council],  President  of  the  Negro  Col- 
lege at  Normal,  Alabama,  devotes  a  paper  to  the 
above  problem.  Race  problems,  Mr.  Councill 
points  out,  always  did  and  always  will  exist;  and 
the  highest  Greek  intellect  never  got  within  a 
glimpse  of  universal  racial  equalisation.  Nor  will 
education  solve  the  problem,  but  by  fostering  ideas 
of  equality  in  the  Negro  mind  only  make  the  ten- 
sion more  acute.  The  real  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  voluntary  emigration:  — 

Senator  Morgan's  ideas  about  repatriation,  cruel  and 
hard  as  they  appear,  seem  to  me  to  point  to  a  glorious 
destiny  for  the  Negro.  Anglo-Sa.xon  prejudice  is  but 
the  voice  of  God  calling  to  the  Negro  to  arise,  and  go 
and  make  himself  a  people.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  there  will  be  any  wholesale  emigration;  for  the 
present  Negro  is  doubtless  here  to  stay,— and  it  may  be 
pi-ovidential  that  he  is.  It  requires"  a  somewhat"  dif- 
ferent Negro  to  settle  and  graft  a  new  civilisation  in 
a  foreign  land.  But  the  next  few  generations  will  see 
a  Negro  with  views  as  far  different  from  the  views  of 
the  Negro  leaders  of  to-day  as  day  is  different  from 
night.  There  will  be  no  statutory  laws  oppressing 
the  Negro,  no  disposition  by  legal  "sanction  to  drive 
him  from  the  country;  and  yet  he  will  go.  His  own 
pride,  the  desire  to  redeem  Africa  from  its  darkness, 
and,  last,  the  allurements  of  a  thousand  superior  ad- 
vantages for  mental  and  material  gain,  to  be  attained 
through  hardship  and  adversity,  will  be  irresistible. 
He  will  no  longer,  as  now,  look  for  easy  highways 
to  success.  This  will  check  increase,  and,  in  a' blood- 
less, natural  way,  solve  the  problem,  which  the  pride 
and  greed  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  never  do. 
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THE   TOPIC   OF  THE   MONTH. 


WHAT    MUST    FOLLOW    THE    CONFERENCE? 
Br  W.  T.  Stead 


TPIP:  HAGUE,  July  2i),    1899. 
T  JE    CLOSE    OF    THE    PEACE    CONFERENCE- 
AND  AFTER. 

It  is  no  longer  the  prophets  who  sit  upon  the  misty 
mountain-tops  who  see  the  da^vTl  of  a  new  day.  M. 
de  Staal,  as  an  old  man  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in 
diplomacy,  has  had  a  career  not  calculated  to  qualify 
men  for  the  role  of  seers,  but  his  closing  words  in  the 
eloquent  address  which  he  read  at  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  might  have  been 
spoken  bj'  Mazzini: — 

And  now,  gentlemen,  the  first  step  has  been  made. 
Let  us  unite  our  desires  and  learn  how  to  profit  from 
the  experience.  The  good  seed  is  sown;  may  the 
harvest  soon  come!  As  for  me,  who  have  arrived  at 
the  end  of  my  career  and  at  the  closing  years  of  my 
life,  I  consider  it  a  supreme  consolation  to  see  open 
up  new  perspectives  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  to 
be  able  to  see  clearly  into  the  brightness  of  the  future. 

M.  de  Staal  expressed  the  almost  universal  sentiment 
of  the  Conference,  but  what  the  old  man  eloquently 
affirmed  in  his  closing  sentences  was  taken  up  and 
re-afflrmed  with  much  violent  enthusiasm  by  M.  Baron 
d'Estournelles,  who  is  well  known  in  London,  where  he 
was  for  many  years  the  acting  representative  of  France 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  French  have  contri- 
buted little  for  many  years  to  the  elevation  of  the 
ideals  of  the  Continent.  But  in  M.  Bourgeois  and 
Baron  d'Estournelles  there  is  a  welcome  promise  that 
things  are  changing  even  in  materialised  France.  Cer- 
tainly no  nation  in  the  world  sent  to  the  Hague  a  re- 
presentative more  enthusiastic,  more  ambitious  and 
more  eloquent  than  Baron  d'Estournelles.  In  the  last 
words  spoken  in  the  Conference  he  said: — 

But  this  germ,  in  order  to  be  able  to  develop,  must 
be  the  object  of  constant  care,  and  therefore  we  must 
hope  that  our  Conference  will  not  separate  for  ever. 
It 'has  been  a  commencement;  it  should  not  be  the 
end.  Let  us  express  our  desire,  gentlemen,  that  our 
countries,  bv  onlling  together  other  conferences  like 
this,  willcontinue  to' advance  both  the  cause  of  civilisa- 
tion and  that  of  peace. 

Always  and  every-s\4iere  when  you  talk  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  (Conference,  which  has  now  been  dispersed, 
we  find  the  same  idea— an  idea  which  the  Emperor 
expressed  to  me  at  our  last  meeting  at  Tsarkoe  Selo, 
when  he  said:  "We  vnW  not  succeed  in  achieving  all 
that  we  want:  but  it  is  seed  sown  in  the  ground,  of 
which  we  shall  reap  the  harvest  in  the  future." 

The  Nations  Put  to  the  Test. 
In  the  future,  yes,  but  in  how  distant  a  future? 
That  will  depend  upon  the  peoples.  It  will  depend 
in  the  iirst  place  upon  the  leaders  of  the  people,  upon 
those  who  have  hearts  to  feel  and  imaginations  to 
realise  the  immensity  of  the  opportunity  which  is  af- 
forded them.  This  Hague  Conference,  which  has  been 
so  unexpectedly  and  completely  successful  in  a  region 
where  six  months  ago  no  one  ventured  to  believe  it 
could  achieve  anything  but  a  disastrous  failure,  has 
thrown  a  vast  responsibility  upon  all  men  and  women 


in  every  country  in  Europe;  for  what  the  Conference 
has  done  has  been  to  organise  a  simple,  practical  and 
speedy  method  of  adjusting  the  disputes  between 
nations.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  Conference  to 
do  more,  but  everything  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
the  nations  will  avail  themselves  of  the  apparatus 
which  is  being  constructed  with  so  much  care  and 
elaborated  with  so  much  anxiety  by  the  leading  re- 
presentatives of  the  Governments  of  the  world.  If 
at  the  Conference  the  Governments  were  on  their 
trial,  to-day  it  is  the  nations  that  are  put  to  the  test. 
And  first  of  all  those-  whose  position  and  opportunities 
render  it  possible  for  them  to  enlighten,  to  educate, 
and  to  lead  the  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  thev 
dwell.  ^ 

What  of  the  Liberal  Leaders? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  our  Liberal 
leaders  are  going  to  do  in  this  matter.  For  the 
next  month  or  two,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  lull  in 
politics.  Exhausted  legislators  will  be  recuperating 
their  energies  on  the  moors  and  by  the  seaside.  They 
will  have  time  to  think,  but  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  some  of  us  if  we  knew  that  any  of  them  intended 
to  bestow  any  serious  thought  excepting  on  trivialities 
and  banalities  of  party  strife.  Here  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  whether  we  have  anv  statesmen  of 
international  mmd  in  our  midst.  Our  Empire  has 
grown  very  big,  but  many  of  our  statesmen  seem 
to  have  grown  very  small.  The  familiar  saying  that 
there  are  some  merchants  with  the  minds  of  statesmen 
and  many  statesmen  with  the  minds  of  pedlars  is  as 
true  to-day  as  it  ever  was  before.  In  three  months' 
time  we  shall  see  how  many  statesmen  we  have  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  whose  survey  is  wider  than 
that  of  the  pedlar.  Let  us  hope  that  all  of  them  will 
not  fail  us  in  this  moment.  For  surely  the  statesman 
who  has  remained  indifferent  in  the  presence  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  Governments  of  the  world  meeting  to- 
gether to  constitute  an  International  Temple  of  Jus- 
tice, to  create  for  the  first  time  an  international  centre 
tor  the  planet,  must  be  one  whose  soul,  in  Carlvle's 
phrase,  is  merely  useful  as  a  kind  of  salt  to  keep  his 
carcass   from   putrefying. 

Lord   Rosebery's   Opportunity. 

It^  would  be  specially  interesting  to  see  whether 
Lord  Rosebery  will  have  anything  to  say  on  the  sub- 
.lect.  He  has  been  Foreign  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
lie  IS  a  man  of  imagination  and  of  feeling:  he  was 
one  of  the  first  of  modern  Ministers  who  thrilled 
responsive  to  the  ideal  of  the  federation  of  all  English- 
speaking  commonwealths.  It  will  be  disappointment 
indeed  if  he  should  remain  cold  and  torpid,  and  dismiss 
with  a  cynical  phrase  the  first  conscious  struggle  of 
the  human  race  towards  the  federation  of  the  world 
In  the  banalities  of  our  parochial  politics  the  interest 
of  our  youth  is  in  danger  of  perishing  for  the  lack 
of  inspiring  ideals.  Here,  .surely,  is  one  which  only 
needs    to    be   adequately   stated    by   a    statesman    who 
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Iiat  tlie  ear  of  the  public  and  a  capacity  for  eloquent, 
articulate  speech,  the  like  of  which  occurs  seldom  in 
a  lifetime.  After  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  world  have  spent  two  months  in  ela- 
borating the  raaehinery  of  arbitration,  it  is  surely 
time  that  the  subject  were  taken  into  other  hands 
than  those  of  the  professionals  of  peace.  It  is  true 
that  little  party  capital,  in  the  sordid  sense  of  the 
Avord,  can  be  made  out  of  the  Peace  Conference.  What- 
ever Klierals  may  have  to  say  on  such  a  momentous 
subject  as  the  burden  of  a  twopenny-halfpenny  levying- 
tax  for  the  relief  of  a  distressed  clergy,  they  cannot 
say  anything  about  arbitration  which  will  not  redound 
to  the  credit  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

Lord  Salisbury's  Glory. 
For  it  is  Lord  Salisbury's  glory  that  he  has  from 
first  to  last  done  his  utmost  to  bring  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Hague  Conference  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. He  chose  the  strongest  statesman  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  to  help  him.  He  gave  excellent  lead, 
but  left  him  a  very  free  hand,  and  he  supported  him 
throughout  with  loyalty  and  zeal.  But  the  bat-eyed 
politicians  of  the  meaner  sort,  who  can  seldom  seo 
beyond  the  tips  of  their  noses,  and  never  beyond  the 
date  of  the  next  general  election,  are  of  all  people  least 
qualified  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  bearing  of  a 
generous  and  chivalrous  support  to  a  political  op])onent 
and  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  realise  one  of  the 
sublimest  of  ideals.  For  the  moment  it  may  seem 
as  if  their  speeches  were  tending  to  bring  grist  to  the 
mill  of  Lord  Salisburj^  but  in  the  long  run  they  will 
be  serving  their  own  party  far  more  usefully  than 
if  they  were  spending  their  time  in  carping  criticism 
or  in  scathing  invective.  The  Liberal  party  is  always 
and  must  ahvays  be,  so  long  as  it  is  a  Liberal  party, 
the  party  of  the  ideal,  the  party  of  progress,  the 
party  of  enthusiasm.  To  kindle  generous  enthusiasm, 
to  fire  the  imaginations  of  our  ingenuous  youth,  sum- 
moning them  to  struggle  towards  the  earlier  attain- 
ment of  a  beneficent  and  humanitarian  end,  must  inevit- 
ably and  always  strengthen  the  party  of  progress  in 
its  struggle  with  the  party  of  satisfied  content.  But 
it  is  not  on  party  grounds  that  we  should  dream  of 
appealing  to  our  leaders  to  prove  this  autumn  that 
they  are  worthy  of  their  name  and  of  their  position. 
We  have  had  too  much  in  the  past  of  illiberal  Liberals 
and  leaders  who  won't   lead. 

Obligatory  Arbitration, — 

The  Government  has  done  well.  The  Governments 
as  a  whole  have  done  well,  so  well  that  tbev  have 
raised  expectations  which  they  will  disappoint  at  their 
peril.  A  certain  number  of  Governments — notably  the 
English,  the  American  and  the  Eussian— have  at  the 
Hague  committed  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
policy  of  obligatory  arbitration  for  a  large  number  of 
small  disputes  which,  although  they  may  not  endanger 
the  peace,  continually  trouble  the  repose  of  nations. 
These  clauses  wei-e  abandoned  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
amour  propre  of  Germany.  Gei-many  has  no  objec- 
tion to  obligatory  arbitration  if  there  was  no  Per- 
manent Court.  She  would  have  accepted  the  obliga- 
tory clause  in  the  Russian  scheme  if  it  had  not  been 
supplemented  by  the  Anglo-American  proposal  for  a 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  WTien  under  great 
pressure  she  consented  to  accept  the  Permanent  Court, 
she  demanded  as  the  price  of  her  adhesion   the  aban- 


donment of  the  obligatory  clauses:  but  when  they  were 
abandoned  as  part  of  the  general  act  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  these  two  Powers 
which  wished  for  both  obligatory  arbitration  and  a 
Permanent  Court,  placed  on  record  their  desire  in 
the  article  in  which  it  states  that  they  reserve  the 
right  even  before  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty 
to  conclude  treaties  among  themselves  establishing  the 
principle  of  obligatory  arbitration.  This  is  Lord  Salis- 
bury's opportunity. 

Can  It  Not  be  Arranged? 

There  is  no  necessity  for  waiting  for  the  constitution 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  before  making 
preliminary  inquiries  from  the  Governments  favourable 
to  this  system,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  treaties  binding  themselves  to 
refer  certain  specified  categories  of  subjects  to  arbi- 
tration. Such  inquiries  can  do  no  harm.  They  are 
the  natural  sequel  of  the  approval  given  to  the  original 
scheme  before  it  was  mutilated  out  of  deference  to 
Germany.  Germany  could  raise  no  objection  to  a 
treaty  which  did  not  concern  her.  It  Avould  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  lose  the  present  opportunity,  when 
every  Government  in  Europe  has  been  for  the  last 
two  months  engaged  in  considering  the  question  of  arbi- 
tration, for  raising  the  question  at  once  whether  or 
not  we  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  concluding  of  such  treaties.  This  was  ob- 
viously in  the  mind  of  the  parties  to  the  reglenient 
]')acifinue.  Otherwise  they  would  never  have  reserved 
the  right  to  enter  into  such  treaties  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention  at  the  Hague.  There  is 
nothing  like  striking  when  the  iron  is  hot,  and  follow- 
ing up  a  good  resolution.  Already  the  pioliniinary 
good  understandings  in  this  direction  have  taken  place 
among  some  of  the  minor  Powers,  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  Russia  may  act  on  her  own  account  in 
the  same  direction.  But  as  an  Englishman  I  covet . 
that  my  own  country  should  take  the  initiative  in  this 
noble  work. 

What  Will  Editors  Do? 

As  in  old  time  it  was  said,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes  nor  in  any  child  of  man,"  so  to-day,  not- 
withstamliuir  the  encouragement  that  may  be  leg! 
tiniatelv  derived  from  the  action  of  the  Governments  at 
the  Hague,  it  is  well  not  to  put  our  confidence  in  party 
leaders,  either  in  or  out  of  office.  This  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  the  people.  W^e  cannot  always  depend 
upon  such  a  succession  of  miracles  as  the  Imperial 
Rescri]if.  We  must  work  out  our  own  salvation, 
and  not  wait  for  leaders  who  may  not  lead,  Avhether 
they  be  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  The  appeal  comes 
home  to  each  of  us  in  proportion  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunity for  influi'nc'ng  our  fellow-men.  What,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  editors  of  the  world  going  to  do  in 
this  matter?  They  are  the  keepers  of  the  ears  of 
King  Demos,  the  daily  counsellors  of  the  sovereign 
people.  W'ill  they  rise  to  the  height  of  their  great 
vocation,  and  use  their  unequalled  position  of  per- 
suasion and  influence  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  present  opportunity,  or  will  they,  like  many  an  evil 
counsellor  or  ancient  despot,  seek  to  make  their  own 
fortune  and  to  strengthen  their  own  position  by  minis- 
tering to  the  foibles  of  the  hour  and  continually  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  their  sovereign  from  thought  of 
his   responsibilities  nid   of  his   duties  by   flattering  his 
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vices  and  ininistering  to  his  passions?  It  is  much 
easier  to  tell  off  good  descriptive  writers  to  describe 
cricket  matches  than  it  is  to  rouse  the  consciences 
and  direct  the  intelligence  of  a  nation.  But  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment  things  may  appear  in  a  somewhat 
different  light. 

The  Co-operation  of  the  Pope. 
And  what  of  that  other  great  teaching  profession, 
which  one  day  in  seven  at  least  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
guidance  and  the  instruction  of  the  people?  In  the 
last  day  of  the  Conference,  a  letter  was  read  from 
the  Pope  expressing  his  desire  to  give  effective  co- 
operation in  the  great  peacemaking  work  in  which  the 
Conference  was  engaged.  The  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  humanity  will  look  to  him  to  redeem  his  promise.  It 
is  a  comparatively  trivial  matter  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Sovereign  Pope  is  allowed  to  exercise  such  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty  as  the  nomination  of  four 
arbitrators  to  the  Permanent  Court.  He  can  co-oper- 
ate far  more  effectively  with  the  Conference  than  by 
nominating  arbitrators,— a  right  which  is  enjoyed  by 
the  petty  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which  has  a 
population  of  considerably  less  than  the  town  of  New- 
castle. Twenty-six  secular  Governments  can  nomin- 
ate arbitrators  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
but  the  Pope,  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  influence 
which  he  exerts  over  the  souls  and  consciences  of  a 
hundred  million  human  beings,  can  do  much  more  than 
they  all  in  putting  the  whole  machinery  in  motion. 


Anglican  and  Free  Churches. 
And  what  is  .  true  of  the  Pope  is  true  to  a  less 
extent  of  every  ecclesiastical  or  religious  teacher  of 
every  denomination.  ^^^ly  should  not  every  Protes- 
tant pulpit,  for  instance,  co-operate  in  this  work?  If 
there  were  to  be  preached  a  sermon  from  each  such 
pulpit  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy— that 
at  last  in  the  war-weary  world  the  Governments,  which 
had  hitherto  too  often  been  little  better  than  organisa- 
tions for  mutual  slaughter,  will  establish  a  great  temple 
of  reconciliation  and  peace,  where  all  disputes  which 
have  hitherto  stained  the  battlefield  with  gore  shall 
be  peacefully  settled  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  It  is  a  theme 
which  would  have  fascinated  the  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  Isaiah  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  that  apostle  who  wrote,  "  The  Lord  of  peace  be 
with  you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  This 
is  a  matter,  surely,  which  the  Church  Congress  might 
take  in  hand  with  much  better  results  than  by  dis- 
cussing such  tremendous  questions  as  the  number  of 
candles  which  may  be  burned  in  daylight  or  any  other 
similar  matters  of  eternal  import.  But  if  the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  wedded  to  its  idols,  and  we  have  to 
leave  it  alone,  why  should  not  the  preachers  in  every 
Free  Church  Council  which  has  been  organised  with 
such  infinity  of  labour  in  the  last  year  or  two  show 
that  they  are  worthy  of  their  trust  and  capable  of  ris- 
ing  to   the   level    of   a   great   occasion?       I   just    throw 
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out  the  suggestion  in  passing  and  leave  it  to  others  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  But  supposing  that  the  pohtical 
leaders  fail  us  in  the  future,  as  they  have  so  often  done 
in  the  past,  supposing  that  the  editors  prefer  to  tickle 
the  ear  of  King  Demos  with  the  gossip  of  the  fleeting 
hour,  and  the  Free  Church  ministers  are  alike  but 
dumb  dogs,  or  worse  still,  dogs  which  bay  at  the  moon, 
instead  of  attending  to  their  proper  business  of  guard- 
ing the  household  from  attack,  we  do  not  despair. 

The  Great  Reserve  Force. 

In  the  midst  of  the  common  people  there  are  many 
men  and  women  who  are  in  earnest  about  this  matter, 
simple  folk  they  may  be,  who  have  never  spoken  in 
public  or  written  for  a  newspaper,  whose  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  peace  is  known  only  to  their  Maker, 
to  Whom  their  prayers  have  arisen  in  silence  these 
many  years.  Nevertheless  they  are,  however  lowly, 
however  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  the  members  of 
the  invisible  Church,  the  elect  souls,  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  and 
the  power  to  carry  out  the  work  which  is  now  re- 
quired at  their  hands.  It  is  these  units  .of  the  human 
race,  whether  male  of  female,  that  constitute  the 
main  great  reserve  force  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness in  the  world.  It  is  to  them  that  we  appeal  with 
great  hope  of  awakening  a  sense  of  responsibility.  But 
their  hearts  are  not  ready;  they  desire  peace  greatly, 
but  hitherto  they  have  not  seen  any  means  by  which 
they  could  co-operate  and  obtain  it.  Now  is  the  oppor- 
tunity, now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  now  may  be  the 
day  of  salvation  to  the  nations,  if  they  but  realise 
the  position,  and  throwing  on  one  side  all  dread  of 
appearing  to  be  forward  or  pushing,  all  mock-modesty 
as  well  as  the  real  humility  which  so  often  stands 
in  the  way  of  effective  service,  are  willing  to  spend  and 
be  spent  in  the  service  to  which  they  are  summoned  by 
the  action  of  the  Conference  at  the  Hague. 

Do  they  ask  what  can  be  done?  Then  let  them  read 
with  care  the  following  report  of  an  undelivered  ad- 
dress prepared  in  the  last  days  of  the  Conference,  to 
explain  what  can  be  done,  what  may  be  done,  what 
ought  to  be  done— nay,  what  will  be  done  in  the 
coming  months. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

The  first  point  that  we  should  consider  is  that  there 
are  1,200  millions  of  human  beings  on  this  planet,  of 
whom  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  have  heard  of  the 
Conference  of  Peace  except  by  chance  or  by  a  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper.  Of  the  120  millions  who  may  be 
assumed  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Conference, 
one  million  at  most  could  give  some  idea  of  what  the 
Conference  has  done,  if  questioned  on  the  subiect. 
And  even  of  this  million  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  dozen 
could  be  found,  without  reckoning  the  rnembers  of 
the  Conference,  who  would  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
sienificance  of  the  work  which  for  two  months  oc- 
cupied the  Parliament  of  Peace.  It  is  a  curious  and 
indeed  amost  incredible  phenomenon  that  such  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  should  have  been  able  to  come 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  hold  meet- 
ings during  two  months,  without  the  true  significance 
of  its  work  being  appreciated.  The  Conference  has 
onlv  itself  to  blame,  or  rather  those  people,  both  Dutch 
and  foreigners,  who  during  the  first  weeks  worked 
their  hardest  to  render  useless  the  efforts  of  the  jour- 
nalists to  popularise  and  to  explain  the  work  of  the 
Conference  to  the  public.  Bv  this  mistaken  policy  the 
Conference  deliberatelv  hid  its  light  under  a  bushel, 
and  was  afj;erwards  astonished  that  the  public  did  not 
take  more  interest  in  its  work.      This  is,  without  doubt. 


a^  serious  misfortune,  no  less  so  because  self-created. 
This  Conference,  differing  from  all  those  held  pre- 
viously, was  essentially  a  Parliament  of  the  peoples. 
Its  atmosphere,  without  which  it  could  not  have  existed 
one  day,  was  the  hope  of  the  nations  for  some  lightning 
of  an  intolerable  situation;  to  wish  deliberately  to  en- 
force secrecy  was  exactly  the  one  thing  likely  to  en- 
danger its  success.  At  the  close  of  the  Conference, 
those  themselves  who  were  most  ardent  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  press  recognise  and  acknowledge  their 
mistake.  In  consequence  we  have  to  undertake  as 
our  first  duty  after  the  Conference  to  undo  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  some  of  the  far-reaching  mischief  which 
was  done  when  the  authorities  at  the  Hague  decided  to. 
treat  journalists  not  as  their  most  efficient  allies,  but 
rather  as  if  they  were  thieves  prowling  round  to  carry 
off  the  family  spoons.  In  this  work  we  must  in  the 
first  line  appeal  to  the  press,  and  our  task  is  not  made 
any  lighter  by  the  fact  that  we  can  only  appeal  to  the 
journalists  of  Europe  and  America  on  principles  which 
are  too  lofty  for  general  acceptance  by  the  average  man. 
We  have  to  ask  them  to  return  good  for  evil,  and  to 
reward  the  Conference  which  has  closed  its  doors  in 
their  faces  by  advertising  its  good  works  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world.  Our  first 
starting-point  is  therefore  that  nine  out  of  ten  men 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  work  of  the  Conference, 
and  as  they  know  nothing,  they  have  got  to  learn 
something;  and  in  order  that  they  may  learn,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  teach  them. 

What  Needs  to  be  Told. 

Everything  needs  to  be  told.      We  need  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  as  a  teacher  who  starts  with  the  A  B  C. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  immense  majority 
of  the  people  only  know  in  a  very  vague  fashion  that 
something  has  been  attempted  which  most  of  the  news- 
papers declare   has   resulted    in    failure,   and   of   which 
none  of  the  politicians  say  anything.       Therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  things  from  the  beginning,  to  ex- 
plain what  the  Conference  at  the  Hague  was,  why  it 
was  summoned,  of  whom  it  wa.s  composed,  what  it  tried 
to   do,   and    what    it   actually   accomplished.       And    in 
order  to  make  the  essential  facts  stand  clearly  out  before 
the  eyes  of  the  great  public,   it  is  necessary  to   strip 
away   all   the   confusing  details  which   obscure   a  true 
appreciation    of   the    central    fact.       For   instance,    we 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  "  Neue  Freie  Presse  "  to  see 
how  imbecile  are  many  of  the  comments  of  journalists 
usually  supposed  to  be  of  average  intelligence.       This 
one-time  official  organ  of  Vienna  is  so  ignorant  as  to 
tell  its  readers  that  the  Conference  might  have  achieved 
something   but   for   the   opposition    of   Engand    to    the 
prohibition   of  the  dum-dum  bullet,   and   also  owing   to 
the  insistence  of  England  on  the  right  to  seize  private 
property   on   the  sea   in   war  time.       Everyone   in   the 
Conference  knows  perfectly  well  how  idiotic  is  such  a 
criticism.       The    Americans    themselves,    who    brought 
forward    their    proposal    for    a    discussion    of    the    in- 
violability  of   private   property   in   time   of  war,   were 
not  opposed  by  the  English  representatives,  who  had  no 
instructions,    and    who    abstained    from    voting.       The 
subject  was   admittedly   not   ripe   for   settlement,    and 
never  formed  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Confer- 
ence.      As  for  the  dum-dinn  bullet,   its  use  has  been 
prohibited  by   all   the   Powers   but   two,   and   the   two 
dissentients,  while  voting  against  the  resolution  adopted 
by   the   majority,   declared   their   adhesion   to   a   much 
more  drastic  formula,  forbidding  all  bullets  which  cause 
unnecessarj-  cruelty.      But  I  only  mention  this  to  illus- 
trate  the   absurdities   by   which    blind    leaders   of   the 
blind  contrive  to  tumble  their  followers  into  the  ditch. 
All  these  resolutions,  which  occupied  more  space  in  the 
final  act  than  the  simple  recital  of  its  actual  achieve- 
ments,   must    not    be    allowed    to    obscure    what    has 
actually    been     accomplished.         But    considering     the 
stupidity    of   the    aver.age    man,    it    is    somewhat    to    bp 
regretted   that    in   the   final   act   there   should   be   half 
a  dozen  subjects  mentioned,  the  consideration  of  which 
is   postponed    to    some    future   Conference,    while    only 
three    or    four    lines    are    devoted    to    n    st^Ttenient    of 
what  has  actually  been  done,  the  general  public  is  very 
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apt  to  lose  its  way  in  the  midst  of  a  bewildermg 
thicket  of  conventions,  prohibitions,  declarations,  licc. 
The  chief  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done  is  to  give  the 
work  of  the  Conference  its  proper  political  and  his- 
torical perspective. 

The  Central  Fact. 
The  central  fact  round  which  everything  else  is  to 
be  grouped  in  the  picture  which  we  have  to  display 
before  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  the  Conference 
itself.  The  Confei'ence,  as  an  assembly  of  twenty-lour 
Governments,  whose  dominions  and  dependencies  com- 
prise nine-tenths  of  the  planet,  is  a  portent  of  these 
latter  days,  the  true  significance  of  whicli  only  needs 
to  be  referred  to  to  be  understood.  This  Parliament  of 
Peace,  representing  all  the  civilised  Governments  of 
the  world,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  shrinkage  of  this  plastic  planet 
under  the  powerful  pressure  of  electricity  and  steam. 
From  the  Huis  ten  Bosch  telegrams  were  despatched 
and  received  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  It 
did  not  take  twenty-four  hours  for  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates to  receive  an  answer  from  the  Government  of 
the  Mikado,  while  the  despatches  by  post  were  sent 
and  answered  between  the  Hague  and  Washington  in 
less  than  three  weeks.  It  is  not  three  hundred  years 
since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  started  irom  Delft  Harbour 
on   their  memorable  voyage   across   the   Atlantic.       It 


was  months  before  they  set  foot  in  the  stern  New 
England  shore.  ihe  posial  distance  between  Ueitt 
and  \\  ashmgton  is  to-day  auout  eignt  days — less  tnan 
one-lentli  of  the  postal  distance  in  tne  time  of  the  Pil- 
grim I'athers.  ihus  ail  tne  nations  have  become 
next  dooi  neighbours  to  one  another.  Hence  the 
possibility  of  a  veritable  world's  i'arliament  fore- 
shadowing the  federation  of  mankind.  This  aspect 
of  the  Conference  we  shall  find  the  most  potent  to  tire 
the  imagination  of  the  ordinary  man.  He  may  not 
understand  much  about  anything  which  the  Conference 
did,  but  the  poets  would  have  sung  and  seers  wouid 
have  prophesied  in  vain  if  the  average  human  heart 
did  not  respond  with  glad  surprise  when  it  realised 
that  we  have  actually  witnessed  the  meeting  of  the 
Parliament  of  Man  which  has  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  Federation  of  the  world. 

The  Necessity  for  the  Conference. 
From  explaining  what  the  Conference  is  we  must 
proceed  to  explain  how  it  was  not  only  necessary,  but 
inevitable,  that  such  a  gathering  should  be  held.  The 
immediate  occasion  for  this  meeting  of  the  Conference 
was  undoubtedly  the  Emperor's  Rescript;  but  they 
greatly  err  who  would  attribute  the  Conference  solely 
to  the  benevolent  disposition  of  a  humanitarian 
Sovereign.  Its  foundations  lie  much  deeper.  They 
are  based  on   the  necessity   of  things.       The  shrinkage 
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of  tlie  world,  the  close  intercommunication  and  inter- 
tlej/eudence  of  ail  nations,  the  practical  freeing  of  all 
frouLiers  to  all  persons,  excepting  soldiers  arrayed  for 
baiuie,  tne  liberty  of  transit  for  all  goods,  limited  only 
Ly  tue  lolls  and  customs,  have  brought  about  a  state 
01  things  ia  winch  the  evolution  of  an  organising  centre 
for  llie  whole  pianet  was  as  indispensable  as  the  crea- 
tion of  a  similar  centre  in  the  various  nations  and 
states  of  which  modern  Europe  is  constituted.  It  is 
noi  so  many  centuries  ago  that  every  province,  nay, 
every  district,  had  its  own  fighting  centre.  Every 
feudal  chief  maintained  his  own  retainers,  and  exercised 
the  right  of  private  war.  The  growth  of  trade,  the 
making  of  roads,  rendered  such  anarchy  insupportable 
wulun  the  national  area.  The  further  extension  of 
comiiierce,  the  increased  rapidity  of  movement,  has 
rendered  it  equally  insuppoi'table  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  planet;  and  that  is  why  the  Conference  had  to 
be. 

The  Breakdown  of  the  Court  of  War. 

But  there  was  another  reason.  As  in  the  Middle 
Agfcs  the  men-at-arms  inci-eased  the  thickness  of  their 
mail  until  at  last  it  became  so  cumbrous  that  they  dis- 
carued  it  altogether,  so  at  present  the  only  Court  of 
Appeal  which  has  hitherto  existed  for  adjudicating  dis- 
putes among  nations  has  become  so  cumbrous  as  to 
be  practically  unusable.  The  sovereign  independent 
States  recognised  no  authority  but  the  God  of  Battles, 
and  the  oniy  shrine  in  which  He  pronounces  sentence 
is  the  battle-field.  At  the  present  moment  that  is  the 
supieii.e  tribunal  of  all  the  Governments.  They  may 
use  diplomacy,  they  may  argue,  they  may  even 
aruitrate,  but  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  is  now  as 
it  has  always  been — War.  But  the  resort  to  this 
triLunal  has  become  practically  impossible  owing  to 
the  immense  costs  of  the  proce.ss.  It  is  like  a  law 
court  111  which  the  judges  and  the  barristers  and  the 
witnesses  and  the  jurors  have  all  gone  on  doubling  their 
fees  every  few  years  until  at  last  the  cost  of  the  litiga- 
tion enormously  exceeds  the  value  of  any  conceivaljle 
ciaim  that  may  be  in  dispute.  The  costs  of  the  Court 
of  \\  ar  have  become  so  insupportable  that,  as  M.  Bloch 
has  pointed  out,  the  resort  to  war  on  the  part  of  the 
great  nations  is  practically  impossible.  It  is  possible 
oiiiy  at  the  price  of  bankruptcy.  That  price  no  Power 
likes  to  pay.  Therefore  humanity  has  at  the  present 
moment  lost  the  only  Court  liy  which  it  heretofore,  in 
rough  and  ready  fashion,  settles  its  disputes.  It  can 
settle  them  m  the  same  fashion  still  if  it  pleases,  but 
only  at  the  price  of  financial  ruin.  It  was  therefore 
necessary,  the  Court  of  War  having  become  too  ex- 
pensive to  serve  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  tlie  nations, 
to  put  something  else  in  its  place. 

The  Minor  Work  of  the  Conference. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention,  although  only  as  a  pre- 
liminary, in  order  to  bring  into  clearer  relief  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  Conference,  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  important  because  the  permanent  results  of  its 
labours,  what  is  unimportant  because  only  temporary. 
Ihe  unimportant  work  of  the  Conference  is  that  which 
relates  solely  to  the  endeavour  to  make  a  little  more 
tolerable  the  altogether  intolerable  exactions  made  by 
the  Court  of  War  upon  the  litigants  who  resort  to 
that  tritjiinai  for  settlement  of  their  disputes.  The 
Geneva  Convention,  which  applies  the  beneficent  prin- 
ciples of  the  Red  Cross  to  those  engaged  in  naval  war- 
fare, and  the  elaboration  of  a  code  of  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  War  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Brussels  Conference — these  are  only  palliatives,  only 
intended  to  guard  against  the  worst  evils  of  a  system  of 
settling  national  disputes  which  every  year  renders  war 
more  of  an  anachronism — nay,  of  an  impossibility. 
Hence  two  of  the  Conventions  over  which  the  Con- 
ference has  spent  much  time  and  laoour  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  at  length  in  a  popular  presentation  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Conference.  They  only  need 
to  be  mentioned  incidentally,  as  indicating  that  while 
the  present  bad  system  remains,  the  Conference  has 
laid  down  certain  rules  restraining  still  lurther  tlie 
limits    within    which    Hell    may    be    let    loose    and    the 


Ten  Commandments  suspended  by  the  will  of  the  men 
of  war.  But  it  is  not  that  aspect  of  the  question  which 
will  commend  the  A\ork  ol  tne  Conference  to  the  masses 
of  the  people.  'iheir  imagination  no  doubt  will  be 
touched  by  the  interdict  upon  the  use  of  balloons  for 
dropping  projectiles  or  explosives  from  the  sky  upon 
conioatanis  on  earth.  That  embodies  an  idea;  it  is 
tne  interdict  which  collective  humanity  has  placed 
upon  aerial  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue— an  at- 
tempt to  save  at  least  one  element  from  being  used 
as  an  arena  for  war.  And  here  we  may  note  in 
passing  a  profound  remark  of  Baron  d'Estournelles, 
that  while  the  steamship  and  the  electric  telegraph  have 
done  much  to  remove  all  existing  frontiers,  the  dis.- 
covery  of  a  navigable  air-ship  will  annihilate  them 
altogether.  It  is  probably  the  inventor  rather  than 
the  statesman  or  the  religious  teacher  who  will  ulti- 
mately overturn  the  war  system  of  the  world. 

The   Great  Work  of  the  Conference. 

The  great  work  which  the  Conference  has  done,  that 
to  which  all  the  rest  is  but  as  backgi-ound  or  shading, 
is  to  lay  the  foundations  broad  and  deep  for  an  inter- 
national system  of  judicature.  The  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  which  will  have  its  sitting  at  the  Hague, 
is  a  tribunal  which  will  more  and  more  impress  the 
imagination  of  mankind.  What  we,  who  believe  in 
peace  and  who  desire  to  promote  the  sentiment  of  fra- 
ternity among  the  peoples,  have  to  do  is  to  use  every 
available  means  for  making  that  Permanent  Court  stand 
out  clearly  in  radiant  relief  before  the  eyes  of  the  war- 
weary  woVld.  It  is  no  use  descending  upon  particulars 
that  have  been  in  controversy  in  the  Coniite  d'Examen. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  the  dim  eyes  of  the 
myriad  millions  of  mankind  catch  -some  glimpse  of  the 
majestic  proportions  of  tliis  New  Temple  of  Justice 
which  the  master-builders  of  the  Conference  have 
reared  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  closing  century. 
Let  those  cavil  who  will,  and  let  the  cynics  sneer,  if 
thev  please,  at  the  project  as  jiurely  facultative,  without 
any  armed  force  behind  it,  for  enforcing  its  decrees. 
But  ours  is  the  nobler  task  to  show  that  it  is  set  upon 
eternal  foundations  of  justice  and  of  right;  that  its 
pillars  are  irradiated  with  the  light  of  the  coming  day, 
and  that  though  behind  it  there  stands  no  embattled 
army,  no  men  equipped  for  mutual  slaughter,  it  yet 
wields  a  mightier  weapon  for  enforcing  submission  to 
its  mandates  in  the  awakened  conscience  of  the 
federated  nations.  It  was  beyond  the  mandate  of 
the  Conference  to  do  more  than  establish  the  tribunal, 
to  create  the  peace-making  machine-.  It  is  for  us 
on  our  part  to  supply  the  element  of  oliligation,  and 
by  rousing  public  enthusiasm  and  kindling  public  in- 
terest to  create  that  force  wiiich  will  set  the  machinery 
in  motion.  That  is  the  task  which  lies  before  us  to- 
day. 

The  Necessary  Details. 

As  to  the  question  of  how  to  present  the  work  of  the 
Conference  in  the  best  way,  so  that  the  siuqilcst  minds 
will  apju-cciate  and  understand  its  nature,  some  details 
arc  necessary,  but  not  very  many.  For  instance,  we 
may  say  that  the  Parliament  of  Peace  assembled  in  the 
I'aiace  in  the  Wood  has  brought  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  diplomatists  to  devise  a 
comiilete  system  of  peace-making  machinery  for  the 
benefits  of  the  peoples.  This  machine  consists  of 
various  parts,  each  (levised  with  the  sjiecial  object  of 
n^eeting  some  special  need.  It  might  be  somewhat 
difticult  to  explain  to  a  meeting  of  peasants  the  exact 
difference  between  "lions  offices"  and  "mediation,"  and 
indeed  the  lecturer  will  probably  do  well  to  avoid  any 
such  subtle  distinction.  But  we  can  point  out  that 
at  the  Conference  the  various  Governments  hav^  agreed 
to  act  as  peacemakers  between  the  Powers  on  the  verge 
of  w-ar.  not  only  when  they  are  appealed  to  by  cither 
or  both  of  the  Powers  in  question,  but  also  on  their 
own  initiative  when  they  see  that  tw:)  of  their  neigh- 
bours are  likely  to  carry  the  controvci-sv  beyond  the 
pale  of  argument.  It  will  also  be  a  very  pleasant 
and  simple  task  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  special 
mediation  introduced  by  the  Article  [lolls  in  the  regle- 
ment  pacifique.      The  analogy  of  the  seconds  in  a  duel 
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JS  so  obvious  and  so  universally  recoiini.-;Lvl  thai  there 
will  be  no  diftic-ulty  in  explaining  the  i.vi'c  iueaning  and 
praetieal  working  oi  the  Article  Hoi  Is.  l!ut  the  two 
chiet  leatures  or  the  reglenieiit  iiacMiMue  tijon  \v-hieli 
l.ubiic  attention  will  be  nxed  wiu'  lie  i  ."■.e  inieniutional 
Ooniinissions  d  Enijuete  and  the  I'ermaueiii  (.ouit  of 
Arbil  ration. 

The    International    Commissions    d'Enquete. 

it  was  the  fashion  at  the  Conference  to  belittle  the 
significance  of  the  Inlernational  Commissions  d'Enquelo. 
It  was  expressly  set  fortii  that  these  t'oinmissions 
shall  have  nothing  of  an  arbitral  character,  but  one 
chief  object  which  will  be  sedulously  t;_'t  liefore  the 
people  is  to  exalt  the  importance  of  the  IiiLernational 
Commissions  d'Enqnete  and  to  give  them  as  much  as 
possible  of  an  arbitral  character.  What  we  shall  say, 
and  say  with  reason,  is  that  the  International 
Commissions  d'Enquete  give  the  Govein incuts  ol  the 
world  an  opportunity  of  liaving  an  mveicisat ion  cf  the 
facts  in  dispute  without  the  prior  compulsion  of  under- 
taking to_  accept  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry.  For  practical  purposes  I  expect 
that  we  shall  use  the  international  Commissions 
d'Enquete  nine  times  for  once  that  ve  sliall  use  the  Per- 
maiiet  Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  questions  of  serious 
importance.  The  ditiiculty  in  the  way  of  securing  an 
international  investigation  of  a  dispute  is  that  when 
it  is  most  needed  the  disputants  are  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible mood  to  assent  to  it.  They  are  distrustful,  angry, 
and  inclined  to  believe  the  worst  of  everybody  ami 
everything.  To  ask  disputants  in  such  a  temper  to 
agree  to  refer  their  dispute  to  an  International  Court 
of  Investigation  is  to  secure  an  almost  certain  refusal 
if  you  ask  them  at  the  same  time  to  bind  themselves  to 
accept  whatever  the  Court  or  Commission  may  decide. 
"  Always  arbitrate  Vjefore  you  fight  "  was  a  formula 
which  did  good  service  in  the  I'eace  Crusade  in  Eng- 
land; but  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  of  terms,  it  is 
better  to  say,  "Always  investigate  before  you  fight"; 
and  the  great  advantage  of  the  International  Com- 
missions d'Enquete  is  that  they  open  the  door  to  a  full, 
impartial,  conscientious  investigation  of  the  facts  in 
dispute  without  exacting  as  a  preliminary  coin])roniise 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  investigators.  We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  in  our 
prop;iganda  throughout  the  world  to  magnify  to  the 
uttermost  the  functions  of  the  International  Commis- 
sions d'I]nquete,  to  declare  on  every  occasion  that  they 
are  virtually  International  Courts  of  Arliitration,  whose 
verdicts  are  not  binding  upon  either  litigant.  Under 
the  admirable  clause  introduced  by  the  delegate  from 
liuxemboui'g,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  give  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Commission  d'Enquete  an  arbitral 
character,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  intern- 
ational Commissions  d'Enquete  are  not  recognised  as 
the  best  and  most  practical  piece  of  all  the  machinery 
that   has   been    devised   by   the   Conference. 

Neither  Honour  Nor  Essential  Interests. 
It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  me  to  protest  so 
vehemently  against  the  calamitous  mutilation  of  Art.  9 
by  M.  Beldiman  of  Rouinania.  All  nations  have  done 
well  at  this  Conference;  all  nations  have  deserved  well 
of  mankind  for  the  services  which  their  delegates  have 
rendered  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Parliament  of 
Peace;  all  nations— that  is,  except  Roumania.  As 
there  was  Judas  among  the  Apostles,  so  there  is  Rou- 
mania among  the  nations.  But,  as  even  the  treachery 
of  Judas  was  overruled,  so  as  to  bear  good  fruit,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  so  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  blot  placed  by  Rouinania  upon  the  fair  handiwork 
of  the  Conference  is  used  for  good.  What  Roumania 
did  was  to  insist  that  the  International  Commissions 
d'Enquete  should  never  be  used  when  questions  of 
honour  or  of  essential  interests  were  involved.  it  is 
possible  so  to  educate  pulilic  opinion  and  so  to  present 
the  truth  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  dis- 
honourable thing  in  the  world  to  use  this  subtx-rtuge 
of  honour,  and  "to  bring  about  such  a  sate  ot  teeling 
that  any  nation  with  any  regard  for  its  essential  in- 
terests would  shrink  from  quoting  the  Roumanian  blot 
—for   it   is   absurd    to    call    it   amendment— m    order   to 


avoid  enquiry.  in  order  to  bring  about  this  excellent 
way  ot  Jooliiug  at  tilings,  we  suau  do  well  to  point  out 
luai,  us  ii>c  v_oiiimissiOU  01  Ji.nquiry  is  only  to  luvesn- 
gaie  questions  or  laci,  it  is  impossiole  to  plead  mat 
Honour  is  uivoiN'eu  in  me  quesuons  wiiiiout  practi- 
cally asserting  tliat  me  i'ower  maliing  sucii  a  piea 
nas  been  guiiiy  or  sucli  disUonourauie  practices  as  to 
ue  atraid  to  nave  cue  searciingni  oi  eiiquny  Lurned  upon 
me  lacts.  ±ne  pita  oi  Honour  wiii  oe  regarueu  as 
me  last  refuge  or  me  disliououraoie.  iiiere  is  no  one 
Av'lio  urags  so  loudly  ox  nonour  as  die  inaii  wuo  P-ays 
witli  iiuuKed  caius;  and  tne  snarper  ^\nv  is  cnaneiigcd 
to  prouuce  ins  pacR  uetore  a  Commission  d  Jljuquete 
is  certain  to  plead  that  ins  Honour  is  too  mucn  at 
stake  to  permn,  nun  to  do  so.  liut  all  his  companions 
would  icnow  pcrtectiy  well  liow  to  interpret  such  a  plea. 
It  would  be  merely  a  euphemistic  lormuia  lor  admiiting 
that  he  %\as  a  rogue.  bo  any  nation  which  uses  the 
plea  ot  honour  to  avoid  conscientious  and  impartial 
examination  into  facts  by  an  International  Commission 
d'l^-nquete,  «ill  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  nation  whose 
honour  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day,  and  whose  prac- 
tices are  such  that  they  must  be  shrouded  in  obscurity 
impenetrable  to  the  searclilight  of  the  Commissions 
d'iinquete.  In  like  manner  the  phrase  as  to  "  essential 
interests  '  can  similarly  be  turned  agaiu.st  the  advo- 
cates of  darkness,  for  liow  can  it  be  alleged  that  es- 
sential interests  can  be  endangered  by  enquiry  without 
admitting  that  it  is  essential  to  the  essential  interest 
which  y(ju  defend  that  the  truth  should  not  come  to 
light''  Everyone  knows  what  a  jury  thinks  m  a  court 
of  law  when  a  witness  is  compelled  to  admit  that  he 
has  suppressed  the  essential  evidence;  and  if  he  were 
further  to  admit  that  he  had  .suppressed  essential 
evidence  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  essential  in- 
terests, the  verdict  of  the  jury  would  be  a  foregone 
conclusion.  So  I  think  it  is  possible  that,  if  this  point 
of  view  is  well  handled,  there  is  not  a  Government  in 
the  world  that  ^^•ill  dale,  for  its  own  interests,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  pretext  furnished  by  Roumania 
so  as  to  avoid  the  issue  of  the  international  Commis- 
sions d'Enquete,  Ijy  which  it  will  secure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  arbitral  investigatjon  without  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  compelled  in  advance  to  pledge  itself 
to  accept  the  result  of  the  investigation,  whatever  it 
might  be. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

This  requires  very  little  explanation.  The  idea  of  a 
Court  of  Arbitration  is  Avell  understood  by  everyone. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  say,  is  to  explain  that  there 
will  be  brought  into  existence  as  the  result  of  the  regle- 
ment  pacifique,  a  new  roll  of  honour  in  the  world,  to 
belong  to  which  will  year  by  year  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  coveted  as  indicating  the  highest  position 
which  can  be  attained  by  mortal  man.  What  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  in  England,  or  the  President  of  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  in  France,  or  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  America,  is  as  compared  with  the  County 
Court  Judge  in  England,  the  magistrates  of  France, 
and  the  ordinary  judges  in  the  States  in  America,  so 
will  be  the  Arbitrators  of  the  Permanent  Court,^  as 
compared  with  all  the  other  judges  of  the  world.  Each 
State  will  nominate  four,  and  those  four  must  be  certi- 
fied to  be  '■  d'une  competence  reconnue  dans  les  ques- 
tions de  droit  international,  jouissants  de  la  plus  haute 
consideration  morale  et  disposees  a  accepter  les  fonc- 
tions  d'arbitres."  They  will  be  the  elite  of  the  world, 
men  who,  after  searching  the  whole  planet  through,  are 
declared  to  be  the  best  men  to  make  peace  and  execute 
justice  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  the  suffrages 
of  their  own  Governments.  Each  Government  is 
authorised  to  nominate  four,  so  that  if  each  of  the 
states  represented  at  the  Hague  exercise  this  privilege 
to  the  full,  there  would  be  ninety-six  members  of  this 
Supreme  Court,  who  would  be  conspicuous  among  all 
their  fellow  men  as  those  who  are  set  apart  to  adminis- 
ter justice  among  the  nations.  What  the  Grand  Cor- 
don of  the  Legion  of  Honour  or  what  the  Blue  Ribbon 
of  the  fiarter  is  to  those  who  esteem  such  honorific 
distinctions,  so  will  the  right  to  a  seat  on  the  Per- 
manent Court  come  to  be  regarded  by  all  the  world.  It 
is  a  new-found  honour,  which   has  been   created  at  the 
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Hague,  and  the  hundred  judges  of  the  Permanent  Court 
are  destined  to  make  a  great  name  m  the  history  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Its  Political  Significance. 

Before  describing  the  strictly  judicial  functions  of  the 
Permanent  Court,  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
some  features  of  its  political  significance.  It  is,  to 
begin  with,  a  great  democratic  ideal — the  elevation  of 
the  principle  of  impersonal  law  and  abstract  right  above 
all  national  or  dynastic  considerations  whatever.  Next, 
it  is  a  great  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  individual 
States.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which  would 
be  almost  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  has  a  right  to 
nominate  four  arbitrators  to  the  Court  as  much  as 
the  British  or  Kussian  Empires.  Everything  which 
tends  to  minister  to  the  self-respect  ot  the  smaller 
States  is  good;  and  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  safer 
or  more  effective  manner  than  the  way  iii  which  it 
has  been  accomplished  at  the  Hague.  Objection  might 
be  taken  to  this  uncompromising  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  States,  if  the  Court  sat  as 
a  whoie;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Each  arbitrator  will 
choose  his  own  judges,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  persons  nominated  by  the  signatory  Powers 
may  never  be  called  upon  to  exercise  judicial  Junctions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may 
be  such  a  run  upon  the  Court  as  to  necessitate  the 
services  of  all  the  judges.  But  in  every  case  the 
choice  will  be  made  not  so  much  because  of  their 
nationality  as  because  of  their  intrinsic  merit  as 
honest,  upright  men,  with  judicial  minds  and  profoiind 
knowledge  of  international  law.  Further,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  body  of  trained  international  judges  opens 
up  a  new  resource  for  civilisation.  Questions  which 
disturbed  the  nations,  but  which  do  not  constitute 
a  dispute  between  any  nation,  may  in  time  to  come 
be  considered  by  the  arbitrators  sitting  in  plenum.  But 
long  before  that  time  comes  we  shall  see  the  first  step 
towards  the  creation  of  a  Permanent  International 
Committee  in  the  administrative  council  which  is  to 
be  constituted  by  the  representatives  of  the  signatory 
Powers  at  the  Hague.  Every  effort  was  made  at  the 
Conference,  especially  by  Austria,  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  this  administrative  Comicil,  and  to  confine 
it  solely  to  administrative  duties;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done,  the  Ministers  resident  at  the 
Hague  will  be  the  only  International  Diplomatic  Con- 
gress that  will  be  in  permanent  session,  and  as  the 
presidency  of  that  body  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
Dutch  Foreign  Minister  for  the  time  being,  Holland 
becomes  at  once  much  more  important  in  the  Inter- 
national Councils  than  she  has  ever  been  before,  for 
the  Dutch  have  the  right  to  nominate  the  pennanent 
chairman  on  a  standing  committee  of  all  the  Powers, 
which  has  to  look  after  the  administration  of  inter- 
national justice,  and  which  will  inevitably  as  time  goes 
on  grow  in  dignity  and  importance.  One  last  con- 
sideration may  be  mentioned  under  this  head,  viz., 
that  the  experience  of  the  international  bureaux  at 
Berne  shows  that  the  working  of  any  international 
system  demands  the  convocation  from  time  to  time  of 
conferences  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  signatory 
Powers.  The  Conference  at  the  Hague,  instead  of 
being  an  isolated  phenomenon,  is  but  the  first  of  a  series 
of  international  parliaments,  which  will  be  simimoned 
from  time  to  time  to  revise  and  extend  the  arbitral 
judicial  system,  the  first  broad  outlines  of  which  have 
been  sketched  by  the  present  Conference,  so  that  we 
have  seen  the  beginning  not  merely  of  an  international 
system  of  arbitration,  but  the  sowing  of  an  international 
series  of  international  parliaments,  whose  jurisdiction 
will  be  co-extensive  with  this  planet. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Court. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  method 
in  which  the  court  is  to  be  constituted.  When  any 
two  Powers  fail  to  adjust  their  difficulties  by  diplomatic 
means,  instead  of  puting  armies  in  motion  and  spend- 


ing millions  in  mere  preparation  for  an  appeai  to  the 
sword,  they  will  refer  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
arbitrators  chosen  from  the  list  of  the  elite,  which  will 
be  kept  constantly  revised  by  the  secretary-general  and 
his  stafi'  at  the  central  bureau.  Each  disputant  will 
select  two  arbitrators,  and  these  four  win  select  an 
umpire  from  the  list.  Should  they  be  unable  to  agree, 
they  will  leave  the  nomination  of  an  umpire  to  a  tnird 
Power,  or,  if  they  are  unable  to  agree  to  a  third  Power, 
the  arbitrators  on  each  side  will  each  name  a  neutral 
Power,  and  those  two  will  appoint  an  umpire.  When 
the  umpire  is  appointed,  the  disputants  will  notify  to 
the  secretary-general  that  the  Court  is  constituted  to 
their  satisfaction,  and  the  arbitration  will  begin  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  and  rules  duly  made  and  provided  be- 
forehand by  the  Conference.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  prevent  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  for  to  err 
IS  human,  and  the  most  perfect  Court  which  the  wit 
of  man  can  devise  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to 
discern  the  truth;  but  so  far  as  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  devising  a  method  for  ascertaining  what  is 
just  and  true,  nothing  better  could  be  suggested  than 
that  which  has  been  established  by  the  Conference. 
Before  any  parties  refer  their  dispute  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion Court,  they  must  undertake  in  the  preliminary 
agreement  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  arbitral  award. 
Only  in  case  of  the  discovery  of  some  new  fact,  within 
a  period  which  must  be  specified  in  the  agreement, 
which  was  not  known  to  the  Court  when  the  case 
was  before  it,  but  which  affords  a  prima  facie  reason 
for  believing  that  it  would  have  changed  the  character 
of  the  judgment,  is  a  new  trial  permitted.  The  trial, 
however,  must  take  place  before  the  same  judges.  All 
this  is  quite  simple  and  plain,  and  can  be  made  clear 
to  the  mind  of  the  dullest  man,  if  once  you  can  awake 
his  attention  sufficiently  to  listen  to  the  exposition. 

Obligatory  Arbitration. 

The  Eussian  proposal  for  making  arbitration  obliga- 
tory in  all  monetary  disputes  and  in  all  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  the  interpretation  of  certain  specified  inter- 
national conventions,  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of 
Germany.  But  in  place  of  the  Russian  proposal 
there  is  a  clause  stating  that  the  Powers  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right,  which  nobody  ever  questions,  to 
conclude  treaties  among  themselves  undertaking  to  refer 
all  disputes  to  which  they  consider  arbitration  suit- 
able, to  the  adjudication  of  the  permanent  Court.  The 
phrase  "  se  reservent "  does  not  in  terms  imply  any 
moral  obligation,  but  we  shall  argue  everywhere  that 
when  we  take  into  account  the  history  of  the  clause  and 
the  fact  that  this  was  put  forward  as  a  substitute  for 
the  obligatory  article  in  the  original  Russian  project, 
we  are  justified  in  maintaining  that  in  reserving  the 
liberty  the  Powers  recognise  the  desirability  of  exer- 
cising their  rights.  In  other  words,  the  one  i)oint 
of  the  popular  movement  which  ought  to  follow  the 
dissolution  of  the  Conference  is  a  demand  addressed 
to  the  Government  of  each  country  that  they  should 
at  once  exercise  this  right  which  they  have  reserved, 
and  enter  into  treaties  among  themselves,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  reference  almost  automatically  of  all  ques- 
tions upon  which  everybody,  excepting  Germany,  be- 
lieves arbitration  ought  to  be  obligatory,  to  the  Court 
of  Arbitration.  Whether  Russia,  or  England,  or  the 
small  Powers  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  no 
one  can  say;  but  this  clause  declaring  that  the  Powers 
reserve  the  right  will  be  made  the  basis  for  an  energetic 
demand  that  they  should  exercise  that  right.  No 
plainer  hint  could  be  given  by  the  Conference  to  the 
nations  than  is  contained  in  this  explicit  reser\-ation 
of  a  right  ^\hich.  as  it  was  not  contested,  would  be 
mere  surplusage,  if  it  had  not  been  intended  to  serve 
the  purpose  which  I  am  describing. 

This  is  a  rapid  outline  of  a  popular  exposition  of 
what  the  Conference  has  done  and  what  is  likely  to 
spring  out  of  the  Conference.  The  Conference  has  be- 
gun a  good  work,  and  it  will  depend  entirelv  upon  the 
peonle  how  far  it  is  to  bear  good  fruit  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world. 
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I~THE    POPE    LEO   XIII.*    AS   SEEN    BY    HIS   VALET. 


What  IS  it  that  makes  the  world  of  men  interesting? 
Not  the  mere  myriad  number  of  units  of  human  kind 
which  inhabit  this  planet.  When  we  talk  of  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings  they  are  to  us  as 
the  sand  on  the  seashore,  not  only  in  number  un- 
imaginable, but  each  unit  is  indistinguishable  from  its 
fellows.  It  is  true  that  to  the  disciplined  imagination 
united  to  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  there  is  something 
thrilling,  almost  to  the  point  of  awe,  in  the  thought 
of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  human  beings  who 
every  day  pass  through  all  the  tragic  episodes  of  life's 
brief  career.  At  this  moment  round  how  many  death- 
beds are  gathered  weeping  wives  and  helpless  chil- 
dren? There  is  no  district  in  all  Christendom  in 
which  this  day  the  tolling  knell  has  not  warned  old 
and  young  alike  that  one  has  gone  hence  to  his  long 
home.  And  if  death  is  always  with  us,  a  perpetual 
visitor  who  flits  silently  from  seat  to  seat  in  the 
great  banquet  of  life,  continually  emptying  chairs  and 
stilling  the  merry  laughter  of  the  guests,  life  is  not 
less  busy.  How  many  cradles  have  already  been 
filled  since  this  morning's  sun  gleamed  bright  above 
the  eastern  horizon;  and  if  the  funeral  bel'  ceases  not, 
none  the  less  do  marriage  bells  not  intermit  their  merry 
jingle.  On  this  planet  every  moment  of  this  day  is 
consecrated  by  the  first  kiss  of  virgin  love,  each  as 
fresh  and  new  and  altogether  miraculous  and  incon- 
ceivable as  the  first  kiss  that  ever  was  pressed  on 
human  lips.  So  in  our  meditative  moments,  when 
all  the  world  seems  one  vast  family,  we  are  constantly 
in  the  presence  of  an  unending  dream,  intermixed  with 
an  equally  unending  comedy,  sometimes  developing 
into  the  rollicking  farce  of  human  life.  In  the  collec- 
tive joys  and  sorrows,  the  aspirations  and  despairs  of 
humanity,  there  is  a  theme  greater  than  any  which 
the  dramatist  has  ever  handled,  a  subject  for  reverent 
contemplation,  and  even  awe-struck  ecstasy,  vaster  than 
that  which  has  ever  inspired  the  dream  of  any  poet. 

How  Few  are  Those  We  Know. 
But  to  the  majority  of  human  beings  the  rest  of  the 
race  does  not  exist.  How  few  there  are,  if  we  take 
the  trouble  to  think,  who  are  in  any  sense  a  living  per- 
sonality to  us.  How  many  men,  women,  and  children 
are  there,  for  instance,  in  the  world  whose  names 
we  so  much  as  know,  whose  faces  we  recognise,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  knowledge  of  their  inner  self? 
We  are  all  like  mariners,  embarked  in  crazy  craft  of 
our  own,  in  which  we  navigate  the  ocean  of  time.  The 
crew  with  which  we  sail,  those  who  dwell  within 
the  four  walls  of  our  house,  or  whom  we  meet  at 
business,  in  the  field  or  in  the  shop,  are  alike  our 
fellow-passengers  or  our  comrades  of  the  crew.  But 
all  the  other  millions  of  mankind  are  but  as  the 
crews  of  ships  which  pass  in  the  night,  with  whom 
it    is    a    mere    chance    if    we    should    so    much    as    ex- 
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change  a  momentary  salute,  and  know  them  no  more 
for  ever.  Humanity,  therefore,  consists  for  most  of 
us  of  the  half-dozen  or  dozen  individuals  among  whom 
our  daily  lot  is  cast,  who  eat  at  our  table,  who  serve 
in  our  regiment,  or  work  by  our  sides,  while  all  the 
rest  of  our  fellowmen  are  like  the  invisible  stars,  so 
remote  as  not  even  to  send  the  faintest  ray  through 
the  black  immensity  of  space.  But  that  which  en- 
ables us  to  realise  the  existence  of  other  lives  than  our 
own,  and  helps  to  bind  us,  to  some  extent,  into  con- 
scious union  with  the  rest  of  the  race,  is  the  existence 
of  commanding  personalities  or  of  highly-placed  per- 
sonages, or  of  great  geniuses,  whose  character,  whose 
power,  or  whose  genius  makes  them  distinctly  visible 
throughout  the  gloom  that  surrounds  us. 

The  Usefulness  of  Conspicuous  Men. 
Hence  the  immense  importance  in  the  education  of 
the  race  and  in  the  widening  of  the  sympathies  of  man, 
of  the  existence  of  notable  personalities  of  men  who, 
either  by  character  or  destiny,  tower  up  sufficiently 
above  their  fellows  to  be  visible  at  a  distance.  There 
are  never  many  such  men,  but  they  never  fail,  and  it 
is  they  who,  more  than  any  others,  help  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  mankind  in  man,  and  by  their  mere 
existence  weave  the  potent  strands  which  help  to 
bind  the  whole  human  race  into  a  conscious  practical 
whole.  It  is  one  of  the  uses  of  thrones  that  they 
serve  as  pedestals  from  which  human  units,  themselves 
often  no  better  or  wiser  than  the  mass  of  ordinary 
men  and  women,  can  be  seen  from  afar,  and  by  the 
mei-e  fact  of  their  visibility  quicken  the  interest  in 
their  personality,  which  in  its  lowest  form  is  no  doubt 
sufficiently  open  to  ridicule,  but  which  nevertheless  con- 
tains within  itself  the  germ  of  much  good. 

The  Company  of  the  Star. 
It  is  a  misfortune,  no  doubt,  when  the  individual 
thus  elevated  above  his  fellows  is  unworthy  of  the 
attention  which  his  mere  elevation  suffices  to  com- 
mand; but  even  in  the  sins  and  vices  and  crimes  of 
the  highly  placed  there  are  lessons  which  would  not  be 
learned  were  they  manifested  in  meaner  men.  But 
when,  in  addition  to  a  lofty  position,  its  occupant  is 
himself  a  man  of  commanding  character,  of  great  piety, 
and  of  noble  soul,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
benefit  which,  his  visibility  and  conscious  presence 
among  the  children  of  men  confers  upon  the  race.  It 
is  as  if  in  the  black  and  cloudy  midnight  sky,  from 
which  all  stars  have  fled,  a  radiant  planet  glowed  with 
silver  splendour  before  our  eyes.  The  star  is  far  off, 
no  doubt,  unapproachable,  but  we  see  it,  and  the  great 
immensity  of  space  is  no  longer  cavernous,  hollow,  and 
void,  and  the  light  wave  which  bears  its  twinkling 
waves  adown  the  darkness  makes  us  feel  less  alone. 
We  have  at  least  the  company  of  the  star. 

The  Pope  a  la  Figaro. 
This    train    of    thought    has   been    suggested    by    the 
perusal    of    M.    Narfon's    book    upon    the    Pope.        In 
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itself  it  is  no  very  notable  book.  M.  Narfon  is  a 
very  pleasant  writer  on  the  "  Figaro  "  who  does  his 
duty  in  tlie  place  to  which  his  natural  gifts  liave  led 
him,  but  who  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  he  is 
not  exactly  the  kind  of  man  to  interpret  the  inner 
soul  of  Leo  XIII.  His  function  is  humbler,  and  he  dis- 
charges it  to  perfection.  He  is  a  first-class  gossip, 
and  his  book  about  the  Pope  enables  us  to  form  a  more 
vivid  conception  of  the  man  as  he  lives  and  moves,  and 
eats  and  drinks,  and  walks  and  sleeps  amongst  us. 
His  book^  ■'  Le  Pape  Intime,"  helps  us  to  see  Leo 
XIII.  as  he  is  seen  by  his  valet — close  at  hand,  in  ihe 
privacy  of  the  Vatican.  And  as  such  it  has  its  uses. 
It  not  only  enables  us  to  fill  in  the  little  character 
touches  which  are  indispensable  to  the  realisation  of 
any  man's  character,  but  it  abounds  in  those  familiar 
details  which  the  more  stately  historian  and  biographer 
pass  by  as  unAvorthy  of  their  notice.  But  for  the 
ordinary  man,  who  knows  but  very  few  men  outside 
his  own  family  circle,  there  is  something  very  in- 
teresting in  this  picture  of  the  Pope  a.s  he  actually 
lives  amongst  us. 

Leo  XIIT.  as  a  Man   Who  Needs  to  be  Shaved. 

"We  all,  in  a  more  or  less  shadowy  fa.shion,  realise 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  claims  to  be  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  who  is  indubitably  the  one  Christian  minis- 
ter to  whom  the  immense  majority  of  christened  men 
and  women  look  up  with  a  respect,  reverence,  and 
love;  but  such  a  man,  by  the  unique  splendour  of  his 
position,  is  too  remote  from  our  daily  life.  The  Pope 
who  sits  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  the  Pope  who  is  re- 
cognised by  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  as 
the  divinely  appointed  vicar  of  Christ,  and  custodian 
of  the  oracles  of  the  living  God,  is  hardly  human. 
Authority  has  placed  him  upon  a  pinnacle  so  lofty, 
that  most  of  the  ties  of  average  ordinary  life  are 
snapped.  We  cannot  reach  up  to  him.  He  moves 
in  a  sphere  apart,  and  in  so  far  as  he  does  this  he 
loses  his  hold  upon  our  interest,  and  the  more  we  look 
up  to  him  as  the  Pope  the  less  we  are  apt  to  realise 
him  as  a  man.  The  benefit  of  such  a  book  as  this 
of  M.  Narfon  is  that  we  see  the  Pope  without  a  tiara 
or  his  pontifical  robes.  We  are  introduced  to  him  as 
a  man  among  men — a  man  who,  although  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  attenuating  his  body  almost  to  vanishing- 
point,  has,  nevertheless,  a  body  with  a  head  on  it  which 
needs  to  be  shaved  as  much  as  any  City  clerk,  a  man 
who  takes  his  walks  abroad  in  his  garden  like  any 
country  squire,  and  who  needs  to  be  fed  and  to  sleep 
as  much  as  any  match-girl  in  the  east  of  London.  Let 
us,  then,  with  the  aid  of  ]M.  Narfon's  entertaining 
pages,  which  have  been  well  translated  into  English 
for  the  English-speaking  world,  endeavour  to  realise 
for  ourselves  how  the  Pope  has  spent  this  very  day 
on  which  these  pages  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readers. 

His  Rising  and  Dressing. 

This  morning  in  the  Vatican,  in  a  very  narrow 
bed  raised  a  step  above  the  marble  floor  covered  with 
a  thick  carpet,  the  Pope  lay  sleeping.  In  the  half 
light  of  the  alcove,  festooned  by  heavy  curtains,  is  the 
image  of  the  Madonna,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in 
her  arms.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  beneath  a  crucifix 
is  a  prie-dieu,  carved  with  the  Papal  escutcheon,  on 
which  the  Pope's  "  Book  of  Hours "  lies  on  a  red 
cushion.  It  is  a  few  minutes  before  six.  Outside  the 
room  is  standing  the  man  who  more  than  any  other 
in  closest  contact   with  the  sleeping  Pontiff.       This 


is  the  Chevalier  Pio  Centra,  a  man  unknown  to  fame, 
but  well  known  in  the  ^'atican  as  the  Pope's  valet. 
!^ome  years  ago  he  was  a  hatter  in  Rome,  but  entering 
the  Pope'-s  service  he  displayed  so  much  devotion  that 
the  Pope  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory.  Pincio — to  give  him  the  name  by  which  he 
is  familiarly  called  in  the  Vatican  household — has 
come  from  his  rooms  in  which  he  lives  with  his  family 
close  to  the  Pope's  private  chambers.  It  is  his  duty 
to  call  the  Pope  of  a  morning  at  six  o'clock.  Punc- 
tually at  that  hour  he  enters  the  apartment  and 
rouses  the  sleeper.  The  Pope  is  a  light  sleeper,  and 
is  often  awake  and  at  work  before  Pincio  enters  the 
room.  The  moment  the  Pope  rises,  Pincio  partly 
dresses  him,  and  the  Pope  offers  his  first  daily  prayer. 
Then  returning  from  the  prie-dieu,  he  surrenders  him- 
self to  his  valet,  who  brushes  his  hair  and  shaves  him. 
The  room  is  fragrant  with  eau-de-cologne,  which  the 
Pope  uses  in  his  ablutions.  Then,  his  toilet  being 
complete,  the  Pope,  followed  by  his  valet,  passes  into 
a  small  apartment  adjoining  his  bed-room.  The  altar 
is  raised  only  one  step;  on  either  side  of  the  case  in 
which  the  pyx  is  kept  are  some  marvellously  artistic 
candelabra  and  two  statues  of  saints.  The  Pope  says 
mass  slowly,  with  deep  reverence,  his  valet,  Pincio, 
acting  as  acolyte.  The  Pope  then  attends  another 
mass,  which  is  said  by  the  chajitain  on  duty  for  the 
day.       This  is  his  thanksgiving. 

Breakfast  and  Garden. 

Mass  having  been  said,  the  Pope  breakfasts  on 
a  little  chocolate  or  cafe  au  lait,  the  milk  for  whicli 
comes  from  a  flock  of  goats  presented  to  hun  by  the 
villagers  of  his  native  place.  They  are  penned  within 
the  myrtle  hedges  of  the  Vatican  gardens,  and  are 
great  favourites  of  the  Pope,  who  often  goes  to  them 
and  talks  familiarly  with  their  shepherd.  Breakfast 
over.  Cardinal  Kampolla  arrives  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
the  business  of  the  working  day  begins.  After  Car- 
dinal Rampolla  has  gone,  the  Pope  goes  out  for  a  short 
walk  in  the  Vatican  gardens.  Leo  is  much  interested 
in  horticulture,  and  does  not  forget  to  admonish  the 
gardener  when  the  plants  under  his  charge  are  not 
prospering.  M.  Narfon  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion 
when  some  ivy  was  languishing  and  the  gardener  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  ground  that  the  soil  was  bad, 
the  Pope  replied,  ''  You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,  or  else  you  think  we  believe  every- 
thing you  are  pleased  to  tell  us,"  after  which  admoni- 
tion the  Pope  gave  the  gardener  a  regular  lecture, 
which  made  him  exclaim  as  soon  as  the  Pontiff's  back 
was  turned,  "  He  can  teach  everyone,  from  the  Car- 
dinals to  the  gardeners.       You  can't  get  over  him." 

Receiving  Prefects  and  Visitors. 

After  his  morning  stroll  through  the  gardens,  the 
Pope  returns  to  his  reception-room,  where  he  receives 
the  functionaries  who  several  times  a  week  have  to 
report  to  him  on  the  business  of  the  household  and 
the  general  government  of  the  Church.  It  is  like  a 
Sovereign  receiving  his  Ministers.  The  Prefect  of 
the  apostolic  Palaces  comes,  and  the  major  domo 
of  the  household  and  the  Prefect  of  the  various  con- 
gregations and  others.  After  their  business  is  de- 
spatched, visitors  are  received  who  have  been  granted 
a  private  audience.  The  Pope  sits  througiiout;  the 
visitor  bows  on  entering,  he  bows  again  in  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  and  bows  a  third  time  when  he 
kisses  the  Pope's  slipper.       The  visitor  remains  stand- 
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lug,  and  when  the  audience  is  finished,  he  walks  back- 
wards to  the  door.  This  ceremonial  is  only  insisted 
upon  in  the  case  of  Catholics.  'J'he  only  rule  laid 
down  for  heretics  Avas  made  by  the  I'ope  hnnself,  who 
when  he  was  asked  how  a  distinguished  American  Pro- 
testant sliould  comp(n-t  himself,  replied:  '•Tell  lum  to 
do  just  as  if  he  were  lieuiK  received  by  the  President 
of   the    United   States.'' 

At  Oiuiier. 

In  this  way  the  morning  is  passed.  At  two  o'clock 
the  Pope  dines.  He  always  dines  alone.  His  dinner 
consists  of  a  consomme  and  eggs.  On  rare  occasions 
he  takes  a  little  meat.  He  drinks  claret,  which  has 
been  supplied  for  year.s  past  by  .some  pious  nuns  in  the 
Giroude.  He  eats  with  great  rapidity  and  is  very 
glad  if  lie  is  permitted  to  take  some  salad,  mixed  with 
plenty  of  vinegar.  This,  however,  is  forbidden  him 
by  his  doctors,  much  to  Leo's  regret.  But  even  Popes 
sometimes  cannot  resist  the  temptations  of  the  palate, 
and  a  few  months  ago  the  Pope  was  taken  so  ill  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  that  the  doctor  had  to  be  sum- 
moned in  haste,  when  his  patient  humbly  confessed  that 
he  had  broken  his  instructions  and  eaten  the  coveted 
.salad.  Sometimes  when  he  is  Ijolting  his  frugal  meal, 
he  asks  his  secretary  to  sit  at  table,  but  it  is  only  for 
conversation,  and  not  to  share  the  meal.  Dinner  done, 
the  Pope  takes  a  short  nap,  after  which  he  is  taken 
for  a  drive  in  the  gardens. 

The  Two  Hours'  Drive. 
He  steps  into  a  special  chair,  and  is  carried  by  his 
♦footman  to  tlie  garden  railings  or  to  the  gate  of  Paul  V., 
where  his  carriage  awaits  him.  It  is  either  a  black 
landau  with  red  wheels  or  a  large  varnished  wood 
vehicle,  both  of  which  are  upholstered  in  white  damask. 
Jt  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  large  black  Koman  horses. 
The  Pope's  stud  only  consists  of  twelve  horses,  four  of 
which  are  for  his  own  use.  There  are  besides  two 
mules  which  are  used  for  carrying  reiics,  &c.,  sent  by 
the  Pope  to  the  Roman  Churches.  When  the  Pope 
has  seated  himself  in  his  chair — 

the  Pontifical  procession  is  formed.  It  consists  of  two 
Swiss  Cuards  carrying  halberds,  and  two  Xolile  Guards 
preceding  the  chair-bearers,  after  whom  come  an  officer 
•of  the  ^«oble  Guard  and  a  Chamberlain.  The  proces- 
sion generally  crosses  the  Kaphael  rooms,  map  gal- 
leries, tapestry  and  candelabra  salons,  and  reaches 
the  garden  by  the  grand  staircase  of  the  museum, 
where  the  Pope,  before  getting  into  his  carriage, 
throws  a  red  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  and  puts 
on  a  hat  of  the  same  colour.  The  carriage,  with  its 
two  footmen  standing  behind  in  black  coats  and  high 
hats  to  match  the  coachman,  is  escorted  by  mounted 
Noble  Guards.  Any  person  accompanying  tlie  Pope 
sits  ojiposite,  not  beside  him.  The  drive,  which  usually 
lasts  tw'o  hours,  is  always  taken  in  tlie  same  place, 
through  a  magnificent  avenue  of  ])laiie  trees  and  oaks, 
extending  from  the  Angelica  (iate  to  the  Cavalleggeri 
Oate.  Whilst  driving  ttie  Holy  Father  reads,  or  talks 
to  those  who  accompany  him.  Sometimes  he  gets 
■out  of  the  carriage  and  walks  for  a  few  moments  with 
the  help  of  a  gold-headed  cane.  To  lie  sure,  he  can 
manage  without  this  cane,  and  he  displays  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  in  so  doing,  and  even  walking  more 
briskly  when  there  are  rumours  in  Rome  that  the 
Pope  is  ill. 

Study,  Supper  and  Sleep. 
When  he  is  brought  back,  he  is  carried  to  his  apart- 
ments in  the  same  portentina,  and  passing  with  light 
and  rapid  step  through  a  red  velvet  door,  he  enters 
his  study.  No  sooner  is  he  seated  than  the  electric 
ilsell  sounds,  and  the  secretary,  Mgr.  Angeli,  rejoins  his 


master.  The  study  where  the  Pope  works  is  a  simp.e 
room,  containing  an  official  desk  under  a  crucifix,  and 
a  few  chairs  upliolsiered  m  red  stufl:.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  tlie  desk  is  his  armchair,  and  a  small 
table  covered  with  green  velvet.  As  the  Pope  sits 
at  work  you  can  hear  the  twittering  of  the  singing-birds 
which  are  kept  111  a  cage  behind  the, hangings.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  ±'ope  sups.  He  then  teils  his  rosary  m 
company  with  the  prelates  on  duty  in  his  private 
chapel.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  newspapers 
are  read  to  him,  having  been  carefully  prepared  for 
his  reading  by  his  secretary,  Mgr.  Angeli,  wlio  marks 
and  annotates  the  passages  most  likely  to  interest  the 
Pope.  Long  after  mmniglit  the  electric  light  burns 
bright  in  his  room,  and  lie  often  does  not  go  to  bed 
until  one  in  the  morning.  Even  then,  after  he  has 
dismissed  las  secretary,  Mgr.  Angeli  is  never  sure  that 
he  may  not  be  Maked  in  a  few  hours  reserved  for 
sleep  in  order  that  he  may  attend  his  master  and 
write  at  his  dictation.       M.   Narfon   says;  — 

Leo  XHI.  sleeps  vei-y  littie,  and  as  he  cannot  endure 
prolonged  inactivity,  lie  Irequentiy  fills  up  ine  time 
of  waiting  for  Morpneus  by  wooing  the  .sliise,  or  think- 
ing out  some  encyclical  whereot  the  first  sheets  are 
lying  on  his  writu'ig-taole.  Perluips  his  ideas  crystal- 
lise into  some  forniuia  which  he  tears  he  may  torget 
before  morning.  His  hand  instinctively  moves  to  tne 
electric  button  close  to  his  bed.  Three  minutes  later 
Mgr.  Angeli  arrives,  half  asleep,  resignedly  seats  him- 
self at  his  table,  and  writes  troni  the  .Master  s  dicta- 
tion a. set  of  Latin  verses,  or  one  of  those  wonderful  com- 
positions that  carry  the  bread  of  truth  from  Rome  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

His   ■■  Jiit   of   France." 
Such  is  the  life   which  the  Pope  has  spent  to-day  if, 
as   is   possible   enough,   he  is  still   in   the   Vatican;    liut 
as  it  is  now  mid-summer,   the  routine  of  his  existence 
may  differ,  for — 

During  the  summer  the  Pontitt'  spends  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  day  in  the  historic  Jjeonine  tower.  This  massive 
structure  dates  from  ttie  end  of  the  ninth  century  and 
the  reigu  of  Leo  IV.,  who  built  it  to  protect  the  city 
of  Rome  against  the  Saracens.  Ihe  Leonine  tower 
consists  of  three  floors.  The  Pope  usually  occupies  a 
large  round  room  lighted  by  two  windows.  The  walls 
are  nearly  sixteen  teet  thick.  In  the  recess  of  a  third 
window,  walled  up,  is  a  couch  on  which  the  Holy 
Father  can  enjoy  the  siesta  so  dear  to  the  Roman  heart. 
I  should  also  mention  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
jNIassabiella  grotto  in  the  most  poetical  and  charming 
spot  in  the  palace.  A  statue  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
stands  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock.  The  Sovereign  Pon- 
titt' often  has  himself  carried  to  this  grotto  to  tell 
his  beads.  He  delights  in  tending  the  flowers  grow- 
ing all  around.  When  a  cardinal  asked  him  one  day 
why  he  visited  this  spot  so  frequently,  Leo  XIII. 
replied,  "  It's  my  bit  of  France." 

Once  a  week  the  Pope  goes  to  confession  to  Mgr. 
Pifferi,  an  Augustine  friar,  who  is  sacristan  of  the 
apostolic  palaces.  Every  week  Leo  XIII.  receives  ab- 
solution at  the  hands  of  Mgr.  Pitteri,  from  whose 
hands  he  will  receive  extreme  unction  when  his  time 
comes  to  die.  Although  the  Pope  expects  to  live 
for  a  long  time  yet,  he  is  quite  sure  he  will  die  sud- 
denly, and  his  meditations  upon  his  decease  have  been 
embodied  in  his  Latin  poem  entitled  "  Leo's  Last 
Prayei',"  which  the  translator  of  M.  Narfon's  book  ren- 
ders thus  in  English:  — 

TO  GOD  AND  THE  VIRGIN  MOTHER. 
Leo's  Last  Prayer. 
After   a   final   gleam   the   sun    pale.s,    clothes   itself   in 
shadow,     and     dying,     downward     sinks;     black     night 
descends,    O   Leo. 
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It  seizes  thee;  no  more  the  generous  blood  courses 
through  thy  dried-up  veins;  lite  tiees  thy  exhausted 
body. 

Lteath  throws  his  fatal  dart;  thy  bones,  enveloped  in 
the  funeral  shroud,  shall  he  imprisoned  beneath  the 
cold  stone. 

J3ut  the  soul,  released  from  bondage,  soars  up  to 
heaven,  the  object  of  its  hopes. 

Ihe  soul  hastens;  the  end  of  its  long  journeying 
is  at  hand.       O  merciful  God!   hear  its  anguished  cry! 

May  1  reach  heaven,  and,  O  last  boon  ot  all,  delight 
for  ever  in  the  divine  light  and  presence  of  my  God. 

And  be  with  thee,  O  Virgm,  whom  I,  a  little  child, 
loved  as  a  mother,  and  now,  an  aged  man,  cherish 
still  more  ardently. 

Receive  me  into  heaven,  and  I,  a  fellow-citizen  ot 
the  saints,  will  attribute  so  splendid  a  reward  to  thee. 

Two  Pictures  of  His  Holiness. 

The  Pope  has  often  been  described,  but  M.  Narfon 
does  well  to  reproduce  the  descriptions  of  M.  Firman- 
tine  and  Madame  Severine.  M.  Firmantine,  who 
saw  the  Pope  leaving  his  chair  on  his  way  to  the  study, 
says:  "  His  wasted  body  sprang  erect,  as  if  impelled 
by  springs  of  steel.  There  was  an  air  of  majesty 
about  the  tall  willowy  form,  and  the  head  (a  splendid 
one)  was  fascinating.  The  broad  forehead  was  pale 
as  ivory.  The  lips  were  colourless,  but  the  eyes  lit 
up  and  vivified  this  living  skeleton.  They  were 
black,  deeply  set  and  piercing.  The  fire  that  issued 
from  them  seemed  to  have  consumed  the  face  in  which 
they  were  set.  There  was  something  terrifying  in  their 
brilliancy.  There  was  an  airy  lightness  in  his  tread." 
The  frail,  light  form  seemed  to  M.  Firmantine  to 
"  glide  before  him  like  a  great  wing,  while  a  hand  so 
diaphanous  as  to  be  almost  spectral  waved  a  gentle 
benediction."  Madame  Severine,  who  inter\aewed  the 
Pope  eight  years  ago,  thus  describes  him,  as  he  ap- 
peared to  her  at  the  time  of  audience:  — 

Very  pale,  very  upright,  very  thin,  his  person  hardly 
visible,  a  little  earthly  clay  in  a  covering  of  white 
cloth,  the  Holy  Father  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
room  in  a  large  arm-chair,  with  his  back  to  a  console- 
table  surmounted  by  a  crucifi.x.  The  Pope  appeared  to 
me  "  whiter  "  than  he  was  painted.  He  was  more 
human  and  more  touching;  less  of  a  sovereign,  more 
of  an  apostle,  and  almost  a  grandfather!  A  tender, 
timid  kindliness  seems  to  lurk  between  his  lips  and 
peep  out  when  he  smiles;  but  the  long  firm  nose  re- 
veals will,  inflexible  will,  the  will  that  can  wait!  Leo 
XIII.  appeared  to  me  like  an  incarnation  of  his  family 
arms.  His  form  is  as  slender  and  stately  as  the  pine 
standing  out  against  the  ground  azure  "of  the  Pecci 
blazon.  His  eyes  are  clear  and  bright  as  the  morning 
star  that  shines  at  the  summit  of  his  iieraldic  tree. 

One  feature  of  the  Pope's  personality  attracts  and 
retains  attention  almost  as  strongly  as  liis  face.  I  re- 
fer to  the  long,  delicate,  diaphanous,  beautifully 
chiselled  hands.  With  their  agate-like  nails,  they  re- 
mind one  of  precious  ivory  ex-votos,  taken  out  of  "their 
ease  for  some  special  occasion. 

The  voice  sounds  far  off,  exiled  by  prayer,  and  more 
accustomed  to  rise  towards  heaven  than  descend  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  in  conversation  it  comes  back  to  earth 
from  time  to  time,  and  breaks  its  Gregorian  recitative 
with    something   like   a   major   intonation. 

The  Pope  expresses  himself  both  elesantlv  and  cor- 
rectly in  French,  with  just  a  touch  of  his  own  nation- 
ality to  flavour  his  remarks.  The  characteristic  Italian 
exclamation,  Ecco!  ("There!")  recurs  constantly,  like 
the  snap  of  a  whip,  to  stimulate  or  change  the  con- 
versation. 

The  Pope,  according  to  M.  Narfon,  is  the  greatest 
of  Latin  writers  that  ever  lived.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  a  trifle  tall: — 

His  compositions  have  the  conciseness  of  Tacitus,  the 
richness  and  elegance  of  Cicero,  and  the  grace  of  Sallust 


^the    three    classical    prose    author.s    whom    the    Pope 
prizes  above  all  others. 

The  Pope  writes  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  he 
has  even  written  charades  for  a  Roman  magazine  en- 
titled ■■  Vox  Urbis.' 

How  He  Learned  French. 

When  the  Pope  has  signed  his  encyclical  he  never 
publishes  it,  but  allows  it  to  remain  for  several  weeks 
in  a  locked  drawer,  the  key  of  which  he  keeps  him- 
self. Then,  when  he  has  carefully  read  it  over  and  re- 
vised it,  he  sends  it  to  the  printers.  Many  remark- 
able things  are  told  of  the  Pope,  among  others  that  he 
learned  to  speak  French  admirably  in  ten  days.  M. 
Narfon  says: — 

After  having  served  as  delegate  to  Spoleto  and 
Perugia,  Mgr.  Pecci  received  the  appointment  of  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Brussels.  On  the  way  thither  he  was 
detained  at  Nimes  about  ten  days,  which  delay  he 
managed  to  utilise  by  taking  lessons  in  French,  which 
he  had  previously  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with. 
When  he  arrived  at  Brussels  he  was  able  to  express 
himself  with  correctness  and  even  elegance. 

M.  Narfon  will  pardon  me  if  I  apply  to  this  anec- 
dote one  of  the  stories  found  in  his  own  pages.  "What 
would  you  do,"  one  of  the  princes  of  the  church  was 
asked,  "if  the  Holy  See  tried  to  force  you  to  admit 
that  two  and  two  make  six?"  "  I  would  admit  it  at 
once,"  was  the  reply;  "  and  before  signing  I  would  ask, 
'  Would  not  you  like  me  to  make  it  seven?'  "  So  we 
are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  Pope  learned  to 
speak  French  in  ten  days — of  which  he  had  previously 
but  a  slight  acquaintance — nay,  we  are  even  willing  to 
believe  that  he  acquired  the  gift  in  ten  minutes!  His 
apostolic  predecessor  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  received 
the  gift  of  tongues  in  as  many  seconds. 

A  Curious  Prophecy. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  in  the 
book  concerning  the  early  days  of  the  Pope  with  his 
mother,  who  believed  in  him  from  the  first.  M.  Nar- 
fon quotes  a  very  curious  prophecy  from  some  bom- 
bastic Italian  poet  who  lived  in  the  Pope's  native 
village,  which  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  poetical 
prophecy  literally  fulfilled:  — 

Like  Jove's  eagle,  he  shall  perch  upon  the  rocky  sum- 
mit. It  is  written  in  the  Eternal  Book  of  Fate  that 
he  shall  be  crowned  with  the  tiara  and  hold  the 
sceptre.  I  see  him  seated  on  a  lofty  throne,  the 
cross  on  his  breast  and  the  tiara  on  his  brow.  Italj, 
the  Low  Countries,  France,  England,  the  shore  of 
Africa  itself  shall  see  and  admire  his  virtues.  Some 
day  he  shall  be  adored  on  earth,  his  glory  shall  be 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  the  omnipotent  God  Who 
rules  over  all  shall  make  him  the  Shepherd  of  Christ's 
flock. 

Tiffs  with  His  Cardinals. 

The  Pope  when  a  boy  was  passionately  fond  of 
shooting.  His  shooting  days  are  long  since  past,  but 
this  is  another  of  the  human  ties  which  unite  him  to  the 
rest  of  his  fellow  men.  These  touches  of  human 
nature  are  not  wanting,  for  the  Poi)e  seems  to  be  a 
man  who  is  capable  both  of  administering  sharp  re- 
buke and  of  frankly  confessing  his  error.  For  in- 
stance, finding  himself  thwarted  on  one  occasion  by 
Cardinal  Oreglia,   he  told   him   sharply: — 

"  Will  your  Eminence  please  remember  that  I  can 
not  only  bestow  the  hat  but  take  it  away?" 

"  Holy  Father,"  quietly  replied  Cardinal  Oreglia, 
"  j'ou  have  that  power;  but  if  you  use  it  against  me, 
I  shall  consider  myself  happier  to  suffer  for  havinjc 
spoken  the  truth." 
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This  incident  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1884.  On  March  27  following,  Leo  XIII.,  realising  that 
)Q  Cardinal  Oreglia  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  and  not 
with  a  courtier,  appointed  him  camerlengo  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Church,  or,  as  we  have  already  explained,  the 
eventual  head  of  the  executive  power  during  the  next 
vacancy  in  the  Holy  See. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  so  put  out  by  Cardinal 
Parrochi  that  he  asked  him  to  resign.  The  wily  Car- 
dinal asked  for  time,  and  then,  when  the  Pope  sent 
to  ask  him  for  his  decision,  he  asked  for  more  time. 
At  the  end  of  two  days  Cardinal  Parrochi  sent  his 
answer.  He  said:  "I  have  fully  reflected,  and  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  remain  at  my  post  so  long  as  your 
Holiness  does  not  think  fit  to  relieve  me  of  it."  The 
delay  had  given  the  Pope  time  to  think  it  over,  and  the 
period  of  reflection  convinced  him  that  Cardinal  Par- 
rochi was  too  useful  to  be  sacrificed,  even  although 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Liberal  policy  adopted  in  relation 
to  the  French  Republic. 


One  Too  Many  for  His  Doctor. 
I  will  conclude  this  string  of  extracts  from  a  very 
readable  book   by  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Pope 
and   his  doctor— one  of  the  delightfully  human  touches 
of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world  kin: — 

Last  year  when  the  Pope  was  suffering  from  hoarse- 
ness, the  doctor  advised  his  patient  to  considerably  cur- 
tail a  discourse  he  \vas  to  deliver  during  the  day.  Leo 
XIII.  pocketed  Ihe  powder,  and  thought  no  more  about 
it.  As  to  the  discourse,  the  Holy  Father  did  not 
omit  one  word  of  it.  In  vain  did  the  doctor,  who  was 
present,  repeatedly  clear  his  throat  with  much  emphasis 
as  a  reminder  to  the  Pope  to  economise  his  strength. 
His  Holiness  keiit  on  and  even  purposely  raised  his 
voice.  After  finishing  his  address  he  sent  for  Dr. 
Lapponi,  handed  him  the  powder,  and  said,  laughing, 
"  Here,  my  dear  doctor,  take  your  powder  yourself;  you 
evidently  need  it  more  than  I." 

The  Pope  takes  snuff,  and  when  it  was  prohibited 
during  his  recent  illness,  he  suffered  keenly. 


IL— "THE   MARTYRDOM   OF   AN   EMPRESS."     (Concluded.) 


The  Open  Breach. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse,  the  estrange- 
mont  between  the  young  couple  growing  wide 
enough  even  to  satisfy  the  mother-in-law.  But  at 
last  things  came  to  a  head  in  an  open  breach  be- 
tween them.  The  Emperor's  flirtations,  we  are 
told,  had  become  of  so  flagrant  a  nature  that  it  was 
not  in  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  to  overlook  them, 
and  after  a  violent  scene  the  Empress  suddenly 
bolted.  She  left  the  palace  at  Vienna  for  Ti-ieste, 
and,  emb.irking  on  board  her  yacht,  started  for  the 
Ionian  Islands,  having  vowed  never  to  see  her 
husband  again.  He  followed  her,  first  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  then  to  Minorca;  but  she  fled 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  he  returned 
without  her  to  Austria.  Thus  began  the  perp- 
grinations  in  which  she  spent  the  great  part  of  the 
rest  of  her  life.  She  had,  no  doubt,  reason  to  re- 
sent the  trentment  which  she  had  received  from 
her  husband. 

Riding  Away  from  One's  Self. 

Whether  in  Noi'way,  Greece,  Algeria,  or  Egypt, 
she  spent  her  life  much  in  the  same  way— cease- 
lessly endeavouring  to  conquer  her  tendency  to 
melancholia  by  physical  exertion.  She  was  from 
childhood  passionately  fond  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  she  never  was  so  happy  as  when  she  was  in 
the  saddle.  "  In  riding  in  the  desert  she  lost  a 
certain  sense  of  nervousness  and  pain.  She  gen- 
erally rode  alone.  League  after  league  passed 
away  like  a  dream,  and  it  was  only  when  she  felt 
her  horse  quiver  beneath  her  with  fatigue  that 
she  would  slacken  her  pace,  and  let  the  bridle 
drop  upon  its  neck."  When  she  was  not  riding, 
she  devoted  herself  to  study,  and  spent  much  time 


in  acquiring  many  dead  and  living  languages.  She 
went  out  in  all  weathers,  and  would  ride  for  days 
at  a  time  in  drenching  rain  or  under  blazing  sun, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  entreaties  heaped 
upon  her  by  her  mother  and  her  friends. 

Her  Mother's  Reproof. 

Her  mother  wrote  to  her:  "  The  higher  we  stand 
on  the  social  ladder,  the  less  right  have  we  to 
gratify  our  own  private  vengeance  and  to  set  our- 
selves free  from  painful  obligations.  You  are  an 
integral  part  of  a  great  nation's  honour.  You 
are  faithless  to  your  trust  and  to  the  traditions  of 
your  ancestry  when  you  thus  act  on  the  spur  of 
personal  injury  and  pain."  Once  or  twice  a  year 
she  was  compelled  by  her  official  duties  to  put  in 
an  appearance  in  Austria;  but  the  moment  these 
functions  were  over  she  was  off  on  her  travels.  For 
seven  years  she  wandered  about  round  the  shores 
of  the  Meditterranean,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  battle  of  Sadowa  had  been  fought  and  lost,  and 
Austria  was  compelled  to  seek  reconciliation  with 
Hungary,  that  the  Empress  made  up  her  mind  to 
return  to  the  post  which  she  had  forsaken  so 
long. 

Empress  Once  More. 

When  the  King  was  crowned  in  Buda-Festh,  she 
returned  to  his  side.  In  our  authoress'  phrase, 
she  realised  that  "  she  could  not  for  ever  arro- 
gate to  herself  the  right  of  judgment  against  her 
lord,  and  great  peace  came  over  her."  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  she  really  contemplated  the 
idea  of  regaining  her  hold  over  her  husband  and 
her  place  in  the  lives  of  her  children.  The  execu- 
tion of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian,   in   Mexico,   afforded    her   opnortunity   for 
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comforting  her  husband.  "  She  resumed  her 
place  at  Court  with  a  dignity  of  attitude,  a  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  a  loftiness  of  purpose  which 
ama,zed  and  silenced  her  bitterest  enemies."  An- 
other little  girl — the  conciliation  baby — was  born, 
and  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
children.  The  motherhood  in  her  welled  up  with 
extraordinary  force,  and  the  presence  of  her  chil- 
dren healed  most  of  the  wounds  which  she  had 
suffered:  — 

One  of  the  finest  traits  of  the  Empress  was  certainly 
her  untiring  charity,  and  her  metliods  were  always 
notable  for  the  extrcTne  delicacy  of  feeling  which  she 
showed  in  all  things.  It  was  she  who  caused  the 
Viennese  to  realise  the  very  decided  difference  which 
exists  between  men  reduced  to  poverty  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  men  whose  destitution  is  the 
result  of  lazy  or  extravagant  habits,  and  it  was  she 
who  showed  them  how  to  treat  the  former  as  fellow- 
citizens  who  stand  in  need  of  help,  and  the  latter  as 
criminals  deserving  severe  reproof  if  not  punishment. 
Through  her  influence  numberless  families  are  now 
redeemed  from  misery,  many  youths  are  saved  from 
sin,  many  m.?n  aided  to  begin  new  and  prosperous  lives. 

The  People's  Kitchens. 

In  the  year  1872  an  association  of  400  ladies  and 
noblemen  belonging  to  the  loftiest  ranks  of  society,  and 
presided  over  by  P^lizabeth  herself,  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  wholesome  dinners  to  the  poor 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Each  member  gave 
a  sum  of  700  florins  towards  the  initial  outlay,  and  with 
this  money  the  first  volkskuchen  (people's  kitchen)  was 
opened.  To-day  there  are  fifteen  of  these  in  Vienna, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  food  is  sold  in  them 
to  the  value  of  more  than  1,200,000  florins. 

The  volkskuchen  are  large  rooms,  with  great  win- 
dows letting  in  both  sun  and  air,  and  provided  with 
oak  tables  and  benches,  which  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  The  floor  is  paved  with  marble,  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall  a  wooden  counter  serves  as  a 
division  from  the  actual  kitchen,  where  many  cooks 
are  at  work  preparing  food.  All  classes,  from  poor 
university  students  to  ragged-looking  tramps,  receive 
a  kindly  welcome. 

Every  day  over  ten  thousand  persons  dine  in  the 
volkskuchen,  and  the  marvellously  low  price  at  which 
the  food  is  sold  can  only  be  accomited  for  by  the  huge 
quantities  in  which  it  is  bought  and  prepared.  The 
complete  dinner,  excellently  cooked,  costs  two  groschen, 
and  a  breakfast  of  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  and  some 
kind  of  stew  can  be  obtained  in  the  early  morning 
for  one  groschen.  From  six  to  nine  in  the  evening 
supper  is  served  at  the  cost  of  one  groschen,  and  is 
generally  composed  of  soup,  cold  meat,  and  pudding. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  manage  this  superb  asso- 
ciation have  done  wonders.  Eight  or  ten  ladies  be- 
longing to  the  Court  circle  make  a  point  of  being  in 
each  kitchen  while  the  dinners  are  being  served. 

It  is,  one  must  confess,  a  rather  touching  sight  to 
watch  the  lovely  and  aristocratic  Court  l)eauties  of 
Vienna,  wearing  snowy  aprons  over  their  elegant  walk- 
ing-dresses, as  they  distribute  the  food  to  the  poor,  ill- 
fed  wretches  who  crowd  the  room.  A  kind  smile  or 
word  of  sympathy  always  accompanies  the  action.  It 
often  happens  that  one  of  these  charming  ministering 
angels  grows  deeply  interested  in  the  case  of  one  or 
another  of  her  guests,  and  thus  becomes  the  means 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  practical  good. 

An  Adventure  in  the  Slums. 
In  those  days  the  Empress  frequently  visited  the 
slums  on  errands  of  mercy.  On  one  occasion  in 
an  outskirt  of  Pesth,  the  authoress  declares  that 
she  was  her  only  companion,  when  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  loud  cries  of  distress:  — 


The  voice  was  that  of  a  woman  evidently  in  the 
greatest  of  distress.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  we 
both  leaped  from  our  horses,  and  rushing  to  the  door 
and  pushing  it  open,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  villain- 
ously dirt.v  room,  where  a  huge  ruttian  of  a  man  was 
dragging  a  woman  about  the  floor  by  her  luxuriant, 
unbound  hair,  kicking  her  vigorously  as  he  did  so. 
Before  I  realised  what  was  happening,  the  Empress  had 
laid  her  heavy  hunting-crop  about  the  fellow's  face, 
and  so  surprised  was  he  at  our  unexpected  appearance 
and  at  this  vigorous  onslaught  that  he  dropped  his 
victim,  and  stared  at  us  in  blank  amazement.  His 
astonishment,  was,  however,  as  nothing  to  ours,  when 
the  ill-used  dame  spi-ang  to  her  feet,  and,  putting  her 
arms  akimbo,  demanded,  in  her  shrillest  Hungarian 
and  with  a  torrent  of  invectives,  what  "  we  hussies  " 
meant  by  interfering  with  her  husband.  The  Empress, 
who  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  humour,  and  in 
whom  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  singularly  de- 
veloped, hurst  into  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  taking"  from 
the  side-pocket  of  her  habit  a  cople  of  gold  ten-gulden 
pieces,  she  handed  them  to  this  model  benedict  ex- 
claiming, "  Beat  her,  my  friend;  beat  her  all  she  wants. 
She  deserves  it  for  being  so  loyal  to  you.'" 

A  Story  of  Maynooth. 

Her  son  was  devoted  to  her,  and  when  apart  they 

corresponded  daily,  and  frequently  wrote  to  each 

other  in  English.       The  Empress  still  retained  a 

love    of    travelling   and    of   hunting;    and    in    1879 

she  made  the  lirst  of  her  many  visits  to  Ireland. 

She  established  herself  in  the  County  of  Meath, 

where  she  took  Lord  Langford's  residence  as  her 

hunting-box,  and  brought  over  with  her  fifty-two 

horses.       lu  T'ebruary,  1880,  she  is  said  to  have 

made   the   acquaintance   of  Archbishop   Walsh    in 

somewhat    remarkable   circumstances:  — 

It  was  during  that  visit  that  a  certain  fox  she  was 
pursuing  sprang  over  the  wall  of  Maynooth  College,  and 
rushed  across  tke  exercise-ground,  where  the  pious 
young  students  were  pacing  to  and  fro.  What  was 
the  astonishment  of  these  youths  when  the  wall  was 
also  cleared  by  a  lovely  woman  sitting  with  amazing 
skill  a  magnificent  hunter,  all  flecked  with  foam  and 
mud.  It  was  the  Empress  of  Austria,  who  had  fol- 
fowed  the  fox  through  thick  and  thin,  and  evidently 
also  through  a_ great  deal  of  water,  for  she  was  dripping 
wet.  Dr.  Walsh,  who  was  then  principal  of  May- 
nooth College,  hurried  into  the  grounds  to  receive  the 
Empress,  who  had  so  unwittingly  and  so  uncere- 
moniously entered  his  domain,  and  observing  that  she 
was  running  great  danger  of  catching  a  severe  cold 
in  her  present  drenched  condition,  offered  her  a  warm 
wrap.  No  feminine  garment,  however,  was  to  be 
found  in  that  school  for  young  priests,  and  Elizabeth 
had  to  accept  Dr.  Walsh's  own  cloak,  which  she 
donned,  laughingly  remarking  that  with  it  a  doctor's 
degree  ought  to  he  conferred  on  her!  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Empress  sent  Dr.  Walsh  a  diamond  ring 
of  great  value,  and  later  on  presented  the  college  with 
a  superb  silver  statue  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
as  well  as  with  a  set  of  magnificent  vestments,  but 
the  academic  coat  she  insisted  upon  keeping  in  memory 
of  her  impromptu  visit. 

Death   in   Life. 

In  1S81  3he  hunted  in  Cheshire,  for  she  was  al- 
ways very  fond  of  the  British  Islands.  Some- 
one having  spoken  before  her  of  "  foggy  England." 
she  replied:  "You  have  a  perfectly  false  idea  of 
the  place.  Parts  of  it  are  simply  incomparable, 
and  as  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  a  little  paradise 
on  earth."  Fuchsias,  heliotropes,  myrtles,  pome- 
granates, and  oleanders,  she  declared,  would  make 
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one  believe  tliat  one  was  in  Greece,  while  tliose 
great  green  velvety  lawns,  sweeping  right  down  to 
the  sea,  oouUl  be  fonnd  nowhere  but  in  England. 
Brittany  was  another  place  where  she  was  very 
fond  of  staying,  and  once  when  riding  home  to 
Sassetot,  ahe  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  and  left 
lying  senseless  in  the  field.  Whether  in  Brittany, 
or  at  Cromer,  or  wherever  she  found  herself  in  her 
many  visits  to  Western  Europe,  she  had  number- 
less opportunities  of  displaying  her  kindness  of 
heai'L.  She  was  fond  of  the  sea,  and  whethef  on 
land  or  sea,  never  appeared  to  know  what  fear 
was.  She  was  a  fatalist,  and  faced  death  with 
composure.  As  she  once  said  to  her  Greek  tutor: 
"  When  the  love  of  life  has  forsaken  one,  death 
has  already  put  his  cold  hand  on  one's  shoulder. 
There  is  in  every  earthly  career  a  moment  when 
one  inwardly  dies,  and  that  need  not  be  the  time 
when   actual   death   takes  place." 

An  Apparition  in  Brittany. 
The  book  from  which  we  are  quoting  is  made  up 
of  pictures  of  incideutR  which  occurred  in  the 
Empress'  own  career,  which  are  almost  all  repre- 
sented as  having  taken  place  when  the  authoress 
was  present.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  "  border- 
land "  element  in  the  book,  of  which  a  few  speci- 
mens may  be  quoted.  The  authoress  declares 
that,  when  staying  at  the  chateau  in  Brittany, 
many  years  ago,  she  had  a  vision  which  prefigured 
the  death  of  the  Empress.  Just  as  dusk  was 
gathering,  when  she  was  returning  home,  she 
saw  a  white  figure  swaying  with  gentle  undula- 
ting motion  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  that  night,  when  she  lay  trying  to  sleep,  she 
saw  the  same  figure  fioating  towards  her  on  a  sheaf 
of  moonbeams:  — 

The  figure  reached  my  bedside  and  bent  over  me. 
I  clenched  my  teeth  convulsivel.y  to  smother  a  cry  of 
agonv,  for  I  could  now  distinguish  every  detail  plainly, 
and  I  saw  Elizabeth's  features  pale  as  death,  her  great 
blue  eyes  dilated  and  bent  upon  me  with  a  heartrending 
expression  of  sadness  and  of  woe,  and  one  slim, 
emaciated  hand  pointing  to  a  little  wound  on  her  bare 
breast,  and  from  which  two  or  three  drops  of  blood  had 
oozed  ui)on  the  white  folds  of  her  robe.  And  then 
I  swooned  away,  losing  all  consciousness  of  that  awful 
picture. 

Ravens  and  the  Hapsburgs. 

Another  story  describes  how  the  ravens  always 
*  appeared  as  heralds  of  misfortune  to  members  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg:  — 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  flight  of  ravens  which 
swept  across  the  httle  town  of  Olmutz  during  the 
minutes  when  Emperor  Franz-Joseph  accepted  the 
crown  of  Austria,  and  witli  it  a  weight  of  sorrows  such 
as  seldom  has  been  carried  by  a  monarch.  Wlien 
Maximilian  was  about  to  start  on  his  ill-fated  journey 
to  Mexico  in  order  to  assume  his  duties  as  sovereign, 
a  raven  was  seen  bv  him  and  his  wife  Cliarlotte  dur- 
ing the  last  walk  they  took  in  the  grounds  of  their 
castle  of  Miramar.  Tlie  bird  persistently  followed 
them,  and  when  thev  sat  down  upon  a  bench  under  a 
clump  of  svcamore  it  flew,  or  rather  hopped,  towards 
them  and  settled  itself  on  one  leg  upon  the  sweeping 
folds     of     the     future     Empress'    train.       Again,   when 


Archduchess  Maria-Christina  was  about  to  enter  the 
carriage  which  was  to  drive  her  to  the  railway  station, 
wlienee  she  departed  for  her  future  kingdom  of  Spain 
— a  land  wliere  she  suffered  all  that  a  woman  can  suffer 
in  her  afl'ections,  her  pride,  and  her  liealth — an  enor- 
mous raven  kept  hovering  over  the  horses'  heads,  and 
actually  kept  up  with  them  during  the  whole  drive. 

On  the  afternoon  which  preceded  the  Empress's  as- 
sassination at  Geneva,  she  wandered  for  several  hours 
in  the  mountains  about  Territet  with  her  reader,  Mr. 
Barker.  The  latter  had  brought  with  him  a  basket 
of  fine  fruit,  the  I'linjii-ess  being  in  tlie  habit  of  partak- 
ing of  some  every  day  in  lieu  of  five-o'clock  tea.  Seated 
upon  some  moss-grown  rocks,  the  imperial  lady,  while 
hstening  to  Mr.  Barker,  who  was  tlien  reading  to  her 
Marion  Crawford's  celebrated  novel  "  Corleone,"  drew 
the  little  basket  towards  her  and  began  to  peel  a 
magnificent  peacli,  of  which  she  offered  half  to  her 
reader.  Just  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  lianding  him 
liis  share,  a  huge  raven  flew  down  from  a  tall  pine- 
tree  whose  dusky  branches  were  easting  a  deep  shade 
upon  the  pair,  and  touching  Elizabeth's  forehead  with 
the  tip  of  its  sombre  wing,  actually  knocked  the  peach 
out    of    her    liand. 

The  Empress  herself  had  her  own  experiences, 
as,  for  instance,  when  her  cousin.  King  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  appeared  to  her  all  dripping  wet  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  drowned  in  the  Starn- 
berg  See;  but  since  then  she  had  "schooled  her- 
self never  to  let  such  wanderings  of  the  mind, 
when  asleep,  create  too  great  an  impression  when 
awake."  "  Life  is  not  happy  enough  for  us  to 
spoil  what  few  joys  we  have  by  worrying  about 
such  prognostications  and  ill-omened  signs  from 
the  land  of  dreams." 

Her  Palaces. 
At  Corfu  she  built  the  famous  palace  known  as 
the  "  Villa  Achilleon,"  of  which  we  have  the  usual 
ornate  description,  from  which  two  facts  may  be 
noted — one,  that  behind  the  villa  "  is  a  huge  field 
of  roses,  comprising  twenty-five  thousand  bushes 
of  all  kinds  and  colours";  the  other  is  the  fact 
that  everything  in  the  stables  was  brought  from 
England,  down  to  the  wainscoting  in  light  oak 
with  which  they  were  lined.  The  building  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  rooms,  and  the 
stables  have  accommodation  for  fifty  horses.  In 
the  garden,  which  slopes  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  she 
reared  an  exquisite  little  Greek  temple:  — 

In  this  Greek  temple  the  Empress  used  to  sit  with 
her  dogs  at  her  feet  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  sea, 
which  appeared  here  and  there  between  the  forest 
of  flowers,  seeking  comfort  and  consolation  from  the 
pain  ever  gnawing  at   her  heart. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  beauties  of  Achilleon  failed 
to  attain  any  such  end,  and  the  poor  Niobe,  hunted 
by  the  restlessness  of  a  pain  too  great  to  be  explained 
in  words,  decided  not  very  long  ago  to  abandon  her 
liivel.v   Greek   villa. 

"  Who  shall  assuage  thy  grief,  thou  tempest  tossed. 
And   speak  of  comfort,   comfortless   to  thee?" 

But  tiring  of  Achilleon,  she  went  to  Lainz,  where 

she  concealed  herself  from  the  public  in  the  midst 

of  thousands  of  woodland  acres.      If  Achilleon  was 

a  marvel  of  Greek  and  Pompeian  reconstruction, 

Lainz  seemed  to  be  torn  out  of  the  pages  of  some 

ancient  records  of  legends  and  fairy-tales.      Here 

she  would  wander  about  alone,  secluded  from  the 
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world,  spending  most  of  her  time  in  correspon- 
dence and  in  writing  a  great  deal,  of  prose  and 
poetry,  whicli  she  said  amused  her,  and  kept  her 
from  thinking. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  His  Wife. 
"We  have  several  chapters  devoted  to  the  tragic 
storv  of  Rudolf's  marriage  and  suicide.  The 
authoress  lays  all  the  blame  upon  the 
Crown  Princess  Stephanie.  The  Empress, 
according  to  her,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  marriage.  Rudolf  was  apparently  quite  in- 
different in  the  matter.  He  had  no  objection  to 
marry  the  good  little  Belgian  girl,  who  was  neither 
homelier  nor  more  uninteresting  than  the  rest  of 
her  kind.  His  mother,  however,  knew  too  well 
that  the  marriage  would  be  unhappy.  "  I  am  not 
blinded,"  she  said,  "  by  my  love  for  my  boy.  She 
cannot  keep  him  straight."  Nor  did  she.  For  a 
time  all  went  fairly  well.  But  the  Empress  became 
more  despondent  than  ever,  and  the  death  of  her 
favourite  hunter,  Sir  Launcelot,  who  broke  his 
back  when  leaping  a  stream,  cast  a  deeper  gloom 
over  her  melancholy  soul.  Rudolf  purchased  the 
hunting  lodge  of  Mayerling,  and  devoted  himself 
to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  in  none  of  which 
his  wife  took  any  interest.  She  flung  herself  mor; 
and  more  into  social  distractions,  till  at  last  their 
disagreement  culminated  in  such  an  explosion  that 
his  wife  decided  to  leave  him  and  return  to  Bel- 
gium. This,  however,  was  forbidden  by  King  Leo- 
pold, and  she  remained  in  Austria. 

Marie  Vetsera. 
It  was  in  1S86  that  Rudolf  met  Marie  Vetsera  at 
the  Polish  ball.  She  was  only  nineteen,  tall, 
slender,  and  of  extraordinary  loveliness.  They 
fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  matters  pro- 
gressed so  fast  that  when  in  1887  the  Crown  Prince 
and  his  wife  had  to  go  to  London  to  attend  the 
Queen's  .Jubilee,  and  Marie  Vetsera  by  coincidence 
happened  to  be  in  London,  the  Crown  Princess  re- 
fused point-blank  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
England.  Husband  and  wif<>  had  a  great  scene 
before  Rudolf  started  alone,  with  the  result  that 
an  irreparable  breach  took  place  between  them. 
The  C;rown  Prince  Rudolf  met  Marie  Vetsera  sev- 
eral times  in  I^ondon,  and  decided  apparently  that 
life  was  not  worth  living  without  her.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  entreating  him 
to  dissolve  the  marriage,  and  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  Emperor  to  obtain  his  sanction  for  his 
giving  up  his  succession  to  the  throne,  in  order 
that  he  might  retire  altogether  from  the  public 
gaze.      The  Pope  at  once  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 


sending  him  the  Crown  Prince's  letter;  and  there- 
upon father  and  son  met.  Rudolf  declared  his 
determination  to  give  up  everything  in  order  to 
marry  Marie  Vetsera.  His  father  opposed  this  re- 
solution, and,  after  a  long  stormy  scene,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  exacting  from  him  a  promise  never  to 
meet  Marie  Vetsera  again.  Next  day,  the  Crown 
Prince  left  for  Mayerling,  where  he  said  he  in- 
tended to  spend  some  days  hunting  with  two  com- 
panions. 

The  Tragedy  of  Mayerling. 

The  night  of  January  29,  Marie  Vetsera  was 
driven  to  Mayerling  in  Prince  Rudolf's  private 
cab,  and  admitted  secretly  into  the  Crown  Prince's 
apartments.  His  companions  were  out  in  the 
fields,  nor  did  they  know  that  she  was  in  the  castle 
until  the  following  morning.  Next  day  his  man- 
servant knocked  at  his  door,  but  received  no  an- 
swer. Taking  alarm,  he  summoned  his  master's 
friends,  and  finding  no  response,  they  broke  open 
the  door:  — 

On  the  lounge  near  the  window  lay  the  body  of 
Marie  Vetsera,  still  dressed  in  her  dark  serge  gown, 
but  with  all  the  violets  of  her  two  bououets  scattered 
about  her.  Her  white  face,  outlinea  against  the 
crimson  silk  of  the  cushion  upon  which  her  head  was 
resting,  seemed  cut  out  of  marble.  Half  leaning 
against  her  shoulder,  half  upon  the  floor,  lay  the  Crown 
Prince,  his  hunting  suit  drenched  with  blood,  and  his 
lifeless  hand  still  grasping  a  heavy  cavalry  revolver. 

Count  Hoyos  hurried  into  Vienna  and  told  the 
Empress.  She  broke  the  news  to  the  Emperor, 
soothing  and  consoling  him  as  if  he  were  a 
child  in  pain. 

Meanwhile,  Crown  Princess  Stephanie  was  sitting 
at  her  piano  playing  some  new  melodies  which  had 
been  sent  to  her  that  morning.  She  wore  a  pink 
crepon  peignoir,  much  adorned  with  lace,  and  on  her 
light  hair  a  coquettish  little  combination  of  ribbons 
and  lace.  So  loud  was  her  playing  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  door  open,  and  was  very  much  startled  when, 
without  any  warning,  her  husband's  father  and  mother 
stood  before  her. 

Naturally  alarmed,  she  asked  if  Rudolph  was  ill. 
The  Emperor  replied  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  Yes,  we 
have  bad  news;  very  bad  news."  The  Crown  Princess 
recoiled  a  few  steps,  and  with  an  awful  scream,  which 
rang  throughout  tnat  entire  wing  of  the  palace,  she  fell 
headlong  at  the  Empress'  feet,  her  face  touching  the 
carpet,  shrieking  out  in  a  wild,  almost  unearthly 
fashion,  "  He  is  dead,  and  it  is  I  who  have  killed  him! 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  story  of 
the  assassination  of  the  Empress  at  Geneva.  Her 
end  was  peaceful  and  happy — haiipier  than  her  life  ^ 
appears  to  have  been.  A  sudden  blow,  followed 
by  a  few  hours'  unconsciousness,  and  then  a  quiet 
death — how  few  mortals  are  allowed  to  put  on  im- 
mortality so  easily!  Luccheni,  her  assassin,  be- 
gan life  as  a  number  in  an  Italian  poor-house.  He 
was  a  bastard  deserted  by  his  mother.  He  Is  now 
a  number  once  again,  serving  his  life-sentence  in  a 
Swiss  prison. 
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THE    LATE    TSAREVJTCH. 


AN   APPRECIATION    BY   A    FRIEND. 


Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  feel  quite  stunned  at  the  news 
of  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke  George  of  Russia.  I 
know  the  world  expected  it;  that  it  was  no  surprise 
to  most  people;  but  to  those  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him,  it  was  a  great  shock  and  a  deep 
sorrow.       Eight  weeks  ago  I  was  in  the  Caucasus,  and 

spoke  with  Dr.  K ,  who  told  me,  in  answer  to  my 

inquiries,  that  Prince  George  was  looking  better  and 
feeling  stronger  than  he  had  done  for  years,  that  he 
would,  the  doctor  thought,  eventually  recover.  But 
from  what  I  can  gather,  he  seems  to  have  presumed  too 
much  upon  his  returning  strength,  and  hence  the  sud- 
den  end. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  disliked  ex- 
tremely to  be  doctored  and  fussed  over.  Nothing 
irritated  him  more  than  a  remark  that  he  was  in  a 
draught,  or  that  it  was  advisable  to  close  a  window 
on  his  behalf.  He  liked,  too,  to  wander  about  at  his 
ease  unaccompanied,  and  it  seems  he  was  alone  and 
unattended  when  his  death  took  place,  although  he 
was    on    the   most    friendly    terms   with    his    adjutant, 

Lieutenant  B ,  a  man  of  great  tact  and  sense,  most 

attentive  to  his  duties,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  refined  of  men. 

Many  people  will  write  of  the  late  Tsarevitch — write 
the  exact  and  proper  things  in  the  exact  and  proper 


way;  but  L  should  like  to  pen  a  few  lines  as  of  one 
most  deeply  beloved  and  sincerely  lamented  by  all  those 
who   knew   him. 

As  a  boy  he  was  the  most  gentle  and  docile  of  the 
family,  not  particularly  brilliant  perhaps,  but  winning 
the  love  of  everyone  around  him.  It  was  not  until  his 
return  from  his  voyage  around  the  world  that  symptoms 
of  consumption  appeared,  which  dread  malady  has  car- 
ried him  away,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  arrest  it,  after 
seven  years  of  suffering  most  patiently  borne.  Many 
doctors  tried  their  skill  in  various  ways,  and  at  last 
Abastouman  (Abas-Tuman)  was  strongly  advised  on 
account  of  its  splendid  mountain  air.       The  house  of 

the  Princess  T was  taken  for  him,   a  lovely  little 

place  covered  by  -wild  vine.      But  later  a  small  palace 

was   built  by   Colonel   B .       This   palace   is   a   very 

simple  construction.  A  London  tradesman  would  pro- 
bably reject  it  with  scorn,  but  to  my  mind  it  just 
suited  the  surrounding  scenery  and  quiet  tastes  of  its 
owner.  It  was  originally  one-storied,  but  three  years 
ago  another  etage  was  added,  being  considered  better 
for  the  Grand  Duke's  health.  The  interior  is  very 
simply  furnished,  and  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its 
library  and  pictures.  The  Prince's  cabinet  was  as 
simple  as  the  rest  of  the  palace.  It  was  almost  crowded 
with    photographs,     amongst    them   being   a    pencilled 
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THE  GEANIJ  DUKE  ALEXANDER. 

sketch  of  his  father,  the  late  Emperor,  and  a  lovely  one 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond. 

On  his  writing-table  he  kept  a  great  number  of 
cigarette-cases  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  He  liked 
to  make  presents  of  them  to  those  of  whom  he  ap- 
proved. The  outside  of  the 
palace  resembles  a  Swiss  chalet. 
There  is  a  noisy,  babbling  brook 
running  through  its  grounds. 
The  site  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
being  entirely  surrounded  by 
mountains  covered''  by  pine 
forests,  where  paths  have  been 
cut  and  seats  arranged.  Only 
one  of  these  paths  is  closed  to 
the  public,  and  that  is  one  lead- 
ing to  his  pavilion  on  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  loveliest  hills, 
where  he  used  to  dine  and  take 
tea  sometimes.  Once,  upon  his 
return  from  Denmark,  he  was 
much  annoyed  to  find  that  the 
seats  had  heen  removed,  and  he 
immediately  had  them  restored 
for  the  comfort  of  the  public. 
At  a  little  distance  stands  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alex- 
ander, more  imDosing-lookinp 
than  the  palace  of  Prince  George. 
A  private  path  connects  the  two 
palaces. 

Abas-Tuman  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Its  mountains  are 
covered  vrith  riine  forests  where 
delicious  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries (rrnw,  where  bears  and 
wolves  find  a  home,  and  some- 
times brierands  a  hidinff-place 
T  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the 
freshness  of  the  mornines  there- 
one     seems     almost     intoxicated 


withnewlife;  while  the  evening  air  has  a  stinging  bracing 
effect,  making  one's  blood  bound  and  sending  one  home 
with  the  appetite  of  a  dozen  people.  'ilie  mineral 
baths  are  well  arranged  and  splendidly  kept  under  the 

direction  of  Dr.  K .      They  stand  in  tlie  centre  of 

a  park  where  a  band  plays  each  morning.  The  military 
hospitals  built  by  Colonel  13 — —  are  the  best  I  have  seen 
in  Russia.  The  two  groves  have  innumerable  seats, 
where  the  band  plays  once  a  day,  and  where  dainty 
luncheons  and  dinners  can  be  served  at  every  hour. 
But  the  beauty  of  Abas-Tuman  consists  in  its  rocky 
heights,  towering  one  above  another,  looking  down  on  the 
foaming  watere,  dashing  in  angry  impatience  at  their 
base;  and  as  one  mounts  higher  and  higher,  leaving 
the  tops  ojE  the  pines  far  below,  one  comes  upon  plains 
covered  with  tiowers  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty, 
while  a  little  higher  than  these  Elburz  bursts  upon  us 
in  all  his  wondrous  majesty. 

But  with  an  aching  sorrow  comes  the  thought  that 
he  who  so  loved  Abas-Tuman  and  so  gloried  in  its 
beauties  has  been  ruthlessly  cut  down  in  the  morning 
of  his  life.  Let  me  recall  his  form  as  1  first  saw  him 
•^tall,  slender,  slightly  stooping,  but  manly  and  digni- 
fied. His  face  was  beautiful,  ethereal,  spiritual,  and 
from  it  eyes  as  deeply  blue  as  the  sky  looked  out  at 
you  with  a  pathos  that  brought  tears  to  your  own.  His 
smile  was  like  fleeting  sunshine,  and  his  manner  was 
quiet,  gentle,  and  exceedingly  gracious.  I  never  could 
look  at  him  without  a  feeling  of  pitying  reverence.  He 
had  a  most  beautiful  character — gentle,  modest,  and 
unselfish.  He  was  idolised  by  his  family  and  adored  by 
the  people  around  him.  We  heard  his  valet  say:  "His 
Highness — God  bless  himl^would  put  himself  to  any 
inconvenience  rather  than  give  trouble;  I  would  give 
my  life  for  him."  The  extreme  gentleness  and  win- 
someness  of  manner  which  characterised  the  late  Tsare- 
vitch is  possessed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Iniperial 
family.  I  saw  a  Cossack  kiss  the  dress  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Xenia  when  she  came  out  of  church;  she  re- 
sponded by  bending  and  saluting  his  forehead. 

The  Grand  Duke  George  so  generously  responded 
to  every  appeal  to  his  pity  that  the  Empress-mother  had 
to  arrange  that  requests  were  passed  on  to  him  only 
after  being  considered  by  his  adjutant.  A  short  time 
ago  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  from  his  service  his 
architect;  but  his  pity  obliged  him  to  charge  himself 
with  the  education  of  the  culprit's  children;  and  there 
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are  many  cases  of  this  kind.  As  a  guest  he  was  charm- 
ing. I  remember  one  day  his  adjutant  having  arrived, 
Madame  went  into  the  salon  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him.  Madame  noticed  something  wrong 
with  the  table-cloth,  and  went  to  put  it  straight,  when 
there  was  a  peal  of  laughter  from  Prince  George,  who 
crept  from  under  the  table.  He  would  often  romp  with 
the  children  and  enter  into  their  mischief,  and  he  kept 
on  his  writing-table  the  photographs  of  two  little  ones 
to  whom  he  had  taken  a  fancy.  His  thoughtfulness 
extended  even  to  me,  for  fancying  that  I  was  lonely, 
he  sent  me  his  own  books  to  read;  but  then  his  sym- 
pathy was  unfailing  towards  all.  He  lived  a  simple, 
retired  country  life.  One  day  he  came  to  bid  us  good- 
bye before  leaving  for  Denmark,  and  when  he  rose 
to  go  he  said,  "  Oh,  dear!  Stiff  collars,  stiff er  manners, 
and  stiffest  of  dress  suits  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 


he  would  shut  himself  in  his  rooms.  He  disliked  foreign 
languages,  and  never  spoke  them  when  he  could  avoid 
it;  indeed,  he  weighed  his  words  at  ail  times,  speaking 
very  little. 

But  with  all  his  gentleness  and  courtesy  he  was  no 
chiffon,  and  he  know  how  to  put  down  in^pertinence 
and  rudeness.  He  had  the  strength  of  character  and 
the  ideas  of  honour  of  his  father.  The  late  Tsare- 
vitch  was  never  known  to  break  his  word.  To  him 
that  was  an  unpardonable  offence.  One  day  he  had 
sent  word  to  us,  with  his  usual  thoughtfulness,  that 
he  wished  to  spend  the  evening  at  our  house,  and  that 
he  would  come  at  eight  o'clock.  He  came  bespattered 
with  mud,  but  excused  himself  by  saying  that  as  he 
had  been  hunting,  and  had  not  remarked  the  hour,  he 
was  obliged  to  come  as  he  was  or  else  break  his  word. 
Someone    asked    why    he    was    so    particular,    and    he 
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How  I  do  dislike  them!  I  am  so  happy  here,  where 
I  can  dress  as  I  please."  As  he  spoke  he  glanced  at 
his  shoe,  in  which  appeared  a  slit,  and  we  all  laughed. 
He  was  very  fond  of  photography,  but  disliked  being 
photographed.  I  have  before  me  the  most  delight- 
ful photos  taken  in  all  kinds  of  laughable  ways,  out 
of  course  they  are  strictly  private.  They  were  taken 
at  picnics  in  the  mountains.  At  these  picnics  he  was 
the  life  of  the  party,  even  helping  in  the  cooking  with 
all  his  might.  I  remember  at  one  of  them  he  acci- 
dentally hit  a  lady  with  a  morsel  of  bread  intended  for 
a  gentleman,  and  how  very  distressed  he  was.  At 
another,  when  his  Cossack  servant  was  bitten  by  a 
serpent,  how  promptly  he  had  the  wound  cauterised. 
He  was  passionately  attached  to  his  mother  and  sisters, 
who  came  every  summer  to  visit  him.  The  parting 
was  agony  to  him,  and  for  days  after  their  departure 


replied  that  years  ago  when  he  was  a  boy  he,  with  his 
brother,  the  present  Emperor,  had  promised  to  take 
their  sister  for  a  ride,  but  that  an  unforeseen  occurrence 
had  prevented  their  doing  so.  Their  father— the  late 
Emperor — had  entered  the  Princess  Xenia's  room  and 
had  found  her  in  tears.  Upon  their  return  he  had  sent 
for  them  and  had  said:  All  men  may  break  their 
word,  but  the  sons  of  a  Russian  Emperor,  never!" 

As  before  said.  Prince  George  knew  how  to  put 
down  impertinence.  One  day,  he,  with  four  of  his 
uncles,  was  taking  lunch  at  our  house  on  the  balcony. 
A  woman,  who  was  passing,  being  greatly  astonished 
at  seeing  so  many  great  personages  together,  stonped 
and  stared  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  At  length  she 
was  asked:  "Pray,  Madame,  is  this  your  house?  "Oh! 
no,  your  Highness."  "  Then,  Madame,  may  I  request 
of  you  to  pass  on,  if  you  please?" 
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Prince  George  generally  dined  on  his  balcony,  dur- 
ing which  time  his  Cossacks  played  delightful  airs  from 
the  Russian  operas.  Crowds  of  people  came  to  -tare 
most  rudely,  so  one  evening  there  was  a  very  disagree- 
able smoke  which  swept  over  them  and  drove  them 
away.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  find  out  the  meaning. 
A  stove  had  been  filled  with  bark  and  leaves,  and 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  smoke  was  driven 
right  into  the  faces  of  the  people;  and  I  could  imagine 
the  quiet  laugh  that  went  round  the  imperial  dinner- 
table  as  the  people  dispersed  as  sheep  having  no  shep- 
herd. 

The  late  Tsarevitch  mixed  little  with  the  political 
world — or,  indeed,  with  any  world.  He  disliked  any- 
thing that  brought  him  into  public  notice.  lie  was 
warmly  attached  to  those  about  him,  and  never  forgot 
them  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  further- 
ing their  interests.  It  is  by  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him  that  his  loss  will  be  most  keenly  felt.  I  think 
his  death  was  most  touching.  It  bore  out  the  charac- 
ter he  had  lived  all  his  life.  For,  when  feeling  very 
ill,  he  dismounted  from  his  machine,  and  a  woman  ran 
up  asking  what  was  the  matter,  he  replied:  "  Notliing," 
and  soon  after  passed  away  as  gently  as  he  had  lived. 
Years  may  roll  on  their  onward  way,  but  they  never 
will  dim  the  memory  of  that  pure  and  patient  spirit 
whose  gentleness   hath   made  him   great. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Stead,  only  one  of  those  who  most 
deeply  lament  him. 

ERICA  GLENTOiV. 
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1-FINANCE    AND    TRADE    IN    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

Br  Y.  C.  Nash. 


Politics  and  Business. 

Just  at  the  time  of  writing,  people  here  are  exercised 
in  regard  to  political  events,  and  speculative  business 
has,  in  consequence,  been  somewhat  checked.  There 
had  been  previously  extensive  operations  in  the  import 
markets,  but  with  the  uncertainties  which  have  arisen 
with  the  Transvaal,  merchants  are  now  hardly  inclined 
to  increase  their  committments.  Then,  too,  the  change 
of  Governments  in  New  South  Wales  has  created  not 
a  little  stir.  Mr.  Eeid  has  been  over  five  years  in  office, 
and  some  people  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  fixture — 
at  any  rate  until  the  Federal  Parliament  is  elected. 
Such,  however,  it  is  now  apparent,  is  not  the  case,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  mercantile  and  financial 
comjmunity  in  Sydney  resent  his  deposition.  They 
may  not  think  very  much  of  the  other  side,  and  would 
certainly  dislike  any  tariff  alterations  which,  it  might 
be  supposed,  Mr.  Lyne,  as  a  Protectionist,  would  be 
tempted  to  introduce;  but  on  that  point  he  has  given 
some  definite  assurances.  First,  that  the  tariff  is  a 
matter  which  the  Federal  Parliament  will  have  to  deal 
with;  and,  secondly,  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  change 
it  without  a  definite  mandate  from  the  people  of  this 
colony.  Under  those  conditions,  Sydney  sees  its  way 
to  undisturbed  importations  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  probably  longer. 

This  may  not  be  altogether  a  good  thing  from  a 
Federal  revenue  standpoint,  for  at  the  outset  of  Federa- 
tion previous  free  imports  into  Sydney  must  affect  the 
Customs  receipts  for  some  time.  But  apparently  the 
views  entertained  in  these  colonies  are  that  the  Com- 
monwealth must  be  left  to  look  after  itself,  and  though 
there  has  been  some  discussion  here,  as  well  as  in  Vic- 
toria and  South  Australia,  about  what  the  J'ederal 
Customs  tariff  ought  to  be,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  is  bound  to 
be  to  produce  anything  like  the  revenue  required.  This 
is  a  point  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  considered  in 
detail,  will  probably  disappoint  a  good  many  would-be 
tariff  framers,  not  only  in  New  South  Wales,  but  in 
all  the  colonies  interested. 

A  Good  Season   Promised. 

DuringJulyandaconsiderablepartof  August  there  was 
a  super-abundant  supply  of  rain  in  the  coastal  districts 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  more  especially  in  the  Riverina,  the 
rainfall   was   rather  deficient.       VTlien,   therefore,   dry. 


warm  weather  set  in,  fears  began  to  be  entertained 
that  the  growing  grops  might  be  seriously  checked 
if  a  supply  of  moisture  was  not  speedily  obtained. 
Happily,  at  the  time  of  writing,  there  has  been  a  further 
rainfall  in  the  west,  though  it  has  not  reached  the 
coast,  and  this  has  revived  expectations  that  the  season 
will  be  propitious.  Last  year  in  the  Riverina  it 
was  altogether  disastrous,  and  the  fact  that  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  area  sown  with  wheat  in  the  colony 
was  then  a  failure  naturally  renders  the  farmer  parti- 
cularly nervous  as  to  the  outlook  in  the  current  year. 
As  a  rule,  the  giazing  lands  of  the  colony  are  now  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  and  if  the  losses  early  in  the 
year  were  considerable,  stock  have  now  a  good  pros- 
ipect  of  regaining  strength.  Altogether,  the  climatic 
conditions  are  far  from  unfavourable. 
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The  Rise  in  Wool. 

But  the  further  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  is  here 
a   most   important   consideration,    and    by   the   advices 
received  from  London,  as  well  as  from  the  tone  of  the 
Sydney  wool  market,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  woo' 
season  will  open  at  a  level  of  values  not  witnessed  for 
a  long  number  of  j'ears.      An  advance  of  from  2d.  to 
-3d.  per  lb.,  and  of  still  greater  dimensions  in  scoured, 
means  really  a  vast  sum  in   the  pockets  of  the   Xew 
South    Wales    wool-grower.       The    wool    clip    of    tins 
colony  last  year,  in  the  grease,  was  271,864,000  lbs.,  so 
that  every  penny  means  more  than  a  million  of  money. 
The  rise,   too,   has  come   right   at   the   opening  of  tlie 
season,  and  even  if  there  should  be  a  shrinkage  of  ten 
or  fifteen  million  lbs.   in   the  total   clip,  it  would  not 
prevent  a  gain  of  over  a  couple  of  millions  sterling  in 
the  value  of  the  clip.      In  1898  the  value  was  set  down 
at    £8,362,000.       This  year  it  ought  to  be  between  ten 
and  eleven  millions,  and  that  means  a  great  deal,  not 
only  to  the  growers,   but  to  the   financial   institutions 
as  we'l;  in  fact,  they  both  have  a  prospect  of  m.^king 
money    such  as  has  not  been  held  out  to  them  for  .x 
very   long   time.       Nor   is   the   rise   in   wool   all   wliiuh 
is,   at  the  present  time,   in   their  favour.       Skins  and 
hides  continue  to  sell  well,  and  tallow  is  rising  st.jadily; 
so  that  the  pastoralist  has  more  than  the  one  stj-ing 
to  his  bow.       There  is  one  drawback  in  the  value  of 
frozen  mutton,  which  is  unsatisfactory  at  the  pre.sent 
time   in   the   London   market,   and   bids   fair   to   check 
exports  from  this  side.      However,  the  pastoralist  can- 
not expect  to   have  everything  his   own   way,   and    he 
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stands  to  make  a  very  good  thing  of  it  this  season, 
even  it  the  shipments  of  frozen  mutton  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Dairying. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
dairying  cattle,  the  output  of  butter  and  cheese  in  New 
South  Wales  has  decreased  as  compared  with  last  year, 
but  in  the  dnii-ying  districts,  which  are  mainly  near  the 
coast,  there  is  now  an  excellent  feed,  and  the  result  is 
that  production  is  again  on  the  increase,  and  the  surplus 
for  shijjment  may  be  expected  to  expand  considerably. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  the  export 
of  butter  from  Sydney  was  only  31,250  boxes;  a  decrease 
of  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  exports  of  the 
two  previous  years.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  quantity 
M-ill  be  made  good  before  the  year  closes,  especially  as 
butter  is  also  an  article  which  at  the  present  time 
commands  a  substantial  price  in  London. 


A  Growing  Mineral  Production. 


The 
effect 
metals 


rise  in  copper  and  tin  has  naturally  had  the 
of  directing  attention  to  the  output  of  those 
The  production  of  tin  in  New  South  Wales 
had,  up  to  this  year,  fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb.  But 
the  enormous  rise  which  has  taken  place  has  had  the 
effect  of  putting  a  large  number  of  additional  hands 
upon  our  northern  tin-fields,  and  already  exports  show 
a  very  considerable  expansion  in  consequence.  The 
copper  exports  have  not  grown  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent.  Still,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
(juantities  shipped,  and  still  greater  increase  in  values. 
Altogether  we  shall  make  a  very  fair  show  this  season 
in  respect  to  those  two  metals.  Silver,  unhappily, 
does  not  move  in  the  same  direction,  but  lead  has 
risen,  and  consequently  there  is  a  somewhat  improved 
outlook  for  Broken  Hill.  Gold  production,  too,  is 
increasing,  and  so  is  the  output  of  gold,  which,  after 
all,  is  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  wealth  in  New  South 
Wales.  Coal,  too,  is  selling  at  a  somewhat  better 
price  than  ruled  last  year;  and  the  expectation  is,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  mining  returns  for  this  year  come 
to  be  made  up,  they  will  compare  very  favourably  vpith 
those  since  the  year  1893.  and  possibly  they  will  surpass 
the   piodiiction   of  even   that   favourable   year. 

The  Condition  of  Business. 

-Ml  this  tends  to  stimulate  current  business,  and  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  considerably  increased  turnover 
amongst  the  Sydney  import  houses.  The  imports  of 
merchandise  into  Sydney  so  far  this  year  show  an  in- 
crease of  16i  per  cent,  in  values,  while  the  exports  of 
merchandise  have  increased  17*  per  cent.,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  before  the  year  closes  the  expansion  in  the 
exports  will  be  very  much  more  considerable.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Bank  clearings  it  is  found  that  they  have  also 
expanded  by  10  per  cent.,  and  they  have  been  growing 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  latterly,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  All  these  are  indications  of  an  in- 
creased business,  which  is  certainly  going  forward  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  increase  is  still  more  in 
profits  than  in  volume.  Strange  to  say,  the  railway 
trafHc  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  past  few  months 
has  been  rather  stagnant  than  otherwise,  though  it  is 
now  beginning  to  pick  up  again.  The  reasons  for  this 
were   to  be  found   in   the  protracted   winter,   and   the 
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[As  there  appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  revival  of  business  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  owing  to  the  improved  outlook,  some  remarks  to 
guide  operators  may  be  serviceable.  How  to  invest  money  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  it  yielding  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss  is  a  problem  that  a 
very  large  section  of  the  community  have  been  striving  to  solve  for  a 
number  of  years.  An  investor  or  a  speculator  without  some  acquaint- 
ance with  financial  or  money  matters  who  operates  on  his  own  judg- 
ment is  most  likely  to  lose  his  money.  The  business  is  one  which  re- 
quires to  be  dealt  with  by  an  expert,  and  hence  the  prudent  man  seeks 
the  assistance  of  some  one  who  gives  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
•usiness,  and  has  experience  in  watching  the  market,  is  acquainted 
frith  the  position  of  the  companies  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  operate, 
and  is  reliable.  These  are  qualifications  of  the  good  broker,  and  it 
is  rathej  on  his  judgment  than  on  their  own  ideas  that  investors  or 
operators  should  be  guided.  Of  course  the  best  judgment  errs  at 
times,  but,  taking  experience  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
broker  knows  more  of  the  business  than  his  client.] 


John  McWhae  \  Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
D    J.  LcxTON    )  Melbourne 
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fact  that  the  wool  season  is  rather  a  late  one.  Dur- 
ing July  and  August  the  net  wool  exports  of  New 
South  Wales  were  21,571  bales,  showing  a  decrease  of 
4,649  bales,  and  as  it  is  a  certainty  all  the  wool  which 
we  could  lay  our  hands  upon  was  exported,  it  is  a 
clear  indication  that  there  was  less  available  for  the 
purpose.  The  shearing  is,  in  fact,  behind  hand  this 
year,  though  that  will  not  tend  to  diminish  the  weight 
of  wool  when  it  does  come  upon  the  market. 

Public  Finance. 

Mr.  Carruthers,  whose  retention  of  the  post  of 
Colonial  Treasurer  was  but  short-lived,  delivered  his 
Budget  speech  on  August  16.  He  showed  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  past  year  had  expanded  fairly,  and 
amounted  to  £9,770,393.  The  expenditure  ran  this 
pretty  closely,  being  £9,757,800;  so  that  he  had  a 
balance  of  income  over  outgoings  of  £12,593.  Turning 
to  the  new  financial  year,  he  estimated  the  requirements 
of  the  colony  at  £9,909,371,  an  increase  of  over  £151,000; 
while  he  placed  the  income  from  existing  sources  at 
only  £9,732,643,  or  a  decrease  on  last  year  of  nearly 
£38,000.  That  showed  that  there  was  an  expected  ex- 
cess of  expenditure,  amounting  to  about  £177,000,  and 
he  proposed  very  partially  to  cover  the  deficiency  by 
new  stamp  duties  to  the  extent  of  £50,000.  His  new 
duties  mainly  took  the  shape  of  compelling  companies 
and  others  located  outside  the  colony  to  contribute 
their  quota  on  incomes  derived  from  within  the  borders 
of  New  South  Wales;  but  it  is  evident  that,  were  his 
estimates  justified,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  make 
both  ends  meet  even  with  the  additional  taxation  pro- 
posed. He,  however,  brought  a  balance  of  £147,702 
into  the  account,  and  this  suflBced  to  cover  the  ex- 
pected deficiency  in  the  year's  anticipated  takin^js.  It 
is  probable  that  he  under-estimated  the  revenue,  bul  for 
all  that  the  figures  were  not  very  satisfactory,  and 
as  yet,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out,  the  new  taxation  has  not 
been  voted.  On  the  first  two  months  of  the  financial 
year  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  £30,172,  due  to  the 
smaller  income  derived  from  stamp  duties,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  heads  under  which  he  expected  a 
shrinkage  in  the  current  year.  Altogether,  the  re- 
venue position  here  is  not  quite  so  elastic  and  adequa'.e 
as  might  be  wished,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  px- 
pansion  of  business  will  react  upon  the  revenue,  and 
make  the  comparison  more  favourable  than  these  figures 
tend  to  indicate.  It  is  expected  that  the  Customs 
and  Post  Office  will  show  slight  increases  in  the  current 
year:  but  Mr.  Carruthers  allowed  for  some  reduction 
under  most  of  the  other  heads  of  revenue.  A  new 
loan  will  have  to  be  raised  before  long. 

Rails  and  Trams. 

The  railway  returns  for  the  year  1898-9  are  of  a  very 
favourable  description.  The  net  profit  of  £1,454,831 
was  £42,688  over  that  in  the  previous  year,  and  as  the 
capital  expenditure  had  been  comparatively  light,  and 
some  saving  had  been  effected  in  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  upon  railway  loans,  as  much  as  £40,676  was 
added  to  the  surplus,  after  covering  the  interest  upon 
cost  of  construction.  Thus  the  New  South  Wales 
railways  at  the  present  time  not  only  pay  working 
expenses  and  interest,  but  last  year  contributed  £71,912 
towards  the  general  cost  of  administrating  the  colony. 
The  Government  tramways  are,  of  course,  a  much 
smaller  matter,  but  they  pay  even  better  than  the  rail- 
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ways;  the  latter  contributing  £3  16s.  7d.  per  cent,  upon 
their  capital,  while  the  former  pays  slightly 
over  4  per  cent.  The  net  tramway  income  last 
year  was  £60,534— an  increase  of  £5,804.  An  impor- 
tant addition  is  about  to  be  made  to  the  tramway  ser- 
vice in  Sydney  by  the  opening  of  the  George-street 
electric  tramway.  By  degrees  we  shall  have  all  the 
tramways  in  Sydney  operated  by  electricity,  and  it  is 
then  expected  that  they  will  pay  considerably  better 
than  they  do  now.  The  late  Mr.  Eddy  made  a  very 
great  point  of  adopting  electricity  as  the  motive-power 
over  the  entire  Government  tramway   system. 

The  Sydney  Stock   Exchange. 

Despite  some  rather  violent  fluctuations  in  mining 
shares,  due  to  the  tone  of  the  London  market,  as  in- 
fluenced by  the  Transvaal  situation,  the  record  for 
the  month  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange  is  a  satis- 
factory one.  Business  in  investment  stocks  is  not 
active;  but  the  improved  prospects  of  the  colony  al- 
ready referred  to  have  very  naturally  tended  to  en- 
hance quotations.  Take  Bank  shares.  The  rise  of 
£4  in  Bank  of  Australasia  is,  of  course,  largely  due  to 
the  further  increased  dividend,  but  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  shares  are  also  328.  6d.  in  advance  of  last  month, 
and  Commercial  of  Sydney  10s.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
in  the  leading  Bank  shares  has  been  steadily  upward 
for  some  time  past,  and  the  New  South  and  Com- 
mercial now  command  distinctly  more  than  100  per 
cent,  premium  on  the  Sydney  market.  The  negotiable 
deposits  of  the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  have  been 
rather  out  of  favour  during  the  month,  but  otherwise 
that  class  of  security  has  held  its  position  fairly  well. 
Gas  shares  have  risen — those  of  the  Australian  Gas- 
light Company  to  the  extent  of  nearly  10s.  There  are 
also  improvements  in  various  other  directions,  while 
the  only  noticeable  instances  of  decline  have  occurred 
in  brewery  shares,  and  one  or  two  other  companies  in 
which  probably  the  Melbourne  market  is  more  in- 
terested than  that  of  Sydney,  such  as  Emu  Bay  Railway. 

Although  the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  events  in  South 
Africa  has  tended  to  restrict  business  in  mining  shares 
somewhat,  the  month's  turnover  has  still  been  exten- 
sive in  that  department.  In  the  end,  the  West  Aus- 
tralian market  shows  a  very  motley  list  as  the  result 
of  the  month's  fluctuations.  One  hears  of  a  good 
many  men  who  have  made  money  out  of  these  si>ecu- 
lations  latterly,  and  possibly  there  are  some,  who 
are  more  reticent,  who  have  lost  it.  Amongst  the 
copper  companies  speculative  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  a  less  extent  than  previously,  but  they  have 
held  their  position  fairly  satisfactorily.  Silver  shares, 
however,  have  not  done  so,  and  are  pretty  generally 
somewhat  lower  on  the  month.  Local  gold  companies 
are  never  very  attractive  to  the  New  South  Wales  in- 
▼estor;  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  have  done  moder- 
ately well  during  the  month,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  dredging  companies,  which  are  not  quite  so 
strongly  in  evidence  as  they  were  a  month  or  two  ago. 

There  is  just  now  a  demand  for  export  to  South 
Africa,  which  is  another  favourable  item  in  connection 
with  the  export  trade.  Queensland  also  is  sending 
down  a  good  quantity  of  wool  for  sale  in  Sydney,  and 
a  very  busy  quarter  lies  ahead  of  the  Sydney  markets. 


E. 

R. 

CROPPER, 

STOCK 

AND 

SHAKE   BKOKEE, 

343 

CoLLiN.s   Street. 

Member 

of  stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne. 

Telephone)  [No  2135 

R.  J.  FITZ  GERALD, 

STOCK   AND    SHAEE   BKOKER, 

417  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 
(Member  of   the  Stock    Exchange  of    Melbourne.) 


T.    J.    GILPIN    &   CO. 

(Alsx.   G     Gilpin,  Member  Stock  Exchange 
of  Melbourne), 

STOCK    AND    SHARE   BROKERS, 

■XCHANGE    BUILDINGS,    90  QUEEN  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 


Telephone]  [No.  1902. 

D.  J.  GILCHRIST, 

OLD  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS,  369  COLLINS  ST. 
Member  of  Stock  Exchange,  Melbourne. 


J.  H.  BUTLER, 

STOCK    &    SHARE   BROKER  AND  FINANCIAL 

AGENT, 

57   QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE 

Telephone  No.  ICOi 

Member  of  the  Stcck  Exchange  of  Melbourne. 


JOSEPH    J.    NORTH 

(Member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Melbourne), 
STOCK  AND  SHARE  BROKER  AND  FINANCIER, 

60    QUEEN   STREET,    MELBOURNE, 
Prell's  Buildings.]  [Third  Floor. 


Owing  to  pressure  of  space  the  Victorian  "Financial 
Notes  "  for  this  month  are  held  over. 


We  have  the  following  Splendid  Lines  in  Packets — 
80  (all  Different)  One  Shilling:,  post  free. 
50  ,,  Sixpence,  postage  extra. 

30  ,,  Threepence,  postage  kxtra. 

Also,  120  (Specially  good)  2s.  6d.,  po:3t  free. 
200  (Very  tine  packet)  58.,  post  free. 
PACKETS  and  APPROVAL  SHEETS  ON  SALE  at— 

Mblboukne— T.  A.   Burrage's,  Queen's  Walk,  Swanston  Street; 
Ricu.MOND— A.  II.  Kenyun,  Complete  Art  Stores,  107  Biidge  Road; 
and  ONLY  by  Post  from 

Hosber    Stamp    Co.,    Armadale,  Victoria. 


PUnder  28.,  Halfpenny  stamps,  any  colony  ;   over  2a  .  Postal  Note 
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OF 

LEGAL  MANAGERS  &  ACCOUNTANTS. 


II.-INSURANCE  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


MEUDELL,    MACKAY   &  CO., 

Incorporated  Accountants  and  Legal 

Managers, 

broken  hill  chambers,  31  queen  st., 

MELBOURNE.      Telephone  793. 
Code  Word  "  QuoiATioJi." 


■4- 


JOHN  CLARK  &  CO., 

Legal  Managers, 

national  mutual  buuidings,  collins  st. 
melbourne. 


W.  S.  Flint,  F.I.A.V. 


A.  R.  Flint,  A.I.A.V. 


W.   S.    FLINT  &   SON, 

Incorporated  Accountants  and  Manabebs 

of  cohpanibs, 

NATIONAL  MUTUAL  BUILDINGS,  396  COLLINS 

STREET,  MELBOURNE. 


GEO.  RUFFLE,  F.I.A.A., 

LEGAL  MANAGER  &  ACCOUNTANT, 

EQUITABLE  BUILDINGS,  COLLINS  ST., 
MELBOURNE. 


a    MARSHAL   CUMMINS, 

A.S.A.A.  Eng.,  A.I.AV., 

ACCOUNTANT,  AUDITOR,    LEGAL   MANAGER, 

INSURANCE  BROKER, 

1  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 

Telephone  794. 


G.  E.  ROBINSON, 

LEGAL  MANAGER,  ACCOUNTANT  AND 

AUDITOR. 

BROKEN   HILL  CHAMBERS,   31  QUEEN  ST., 

MELBOURNE.    (Telepl^ne  1173.) 


FEWCOFSKI    &    HILL, 

PRELL'S   BUILDINGS,   60  to  70  QUEEN  ST., 

MKLBOURNE. 

MINES  AND  FINANCE,  Melbourne  and  Zeehan. 

Cable  Address  :  "Fewoofski,"  Melbourne  and  Zeehan. 

MinhigCode:  Moreing  &  Neale. 


The  conservative  Englishman,  as  a  rule,  stands  loyally 
by  his  own  institutions,  but  a  glance  at  the  British  busi- 
ness of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Nejy 
York  shows  that  this  company  is  rapidly  gaining  favour 
Ln  the  British  Isles  and  in  foreign  countries.  This 
company  confined  its  operations  to  its  home  terri- 
tory long  after  the  other  American  oflices  crossed  the 
sea,  and  it  was  not  until  1886  that  it  opened  its  office 
in  Great  Britain.  Life  assurance  there,  at  that  time, 
was  far  behind  the  progressive  state  it  is  in  to-day. 
The  bulk  of  the  old  companies  had  nothing  like  the 
energy  of  the  new  arrival,  and  naturally  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Mutual's  influence  and  push  made  itself 
felt.  A  number  of  the  older  companies  gradually 
dropped  behind  in  the  race  for  new  business,  and  from 
one  cause  ajid  another  some  twenty  offices  have  since 
disappeared  from  the  field.  The  awakening  that  life 
assurance  received  was  of  great  benefit  to  all  the 
survivors  among  the  British  offices;  but  still  the  Mutual 
of  New  York  secured  for  itself  a  good  proportion  of  the 
business  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  December  31, 
1898,  thirteen  years  after  its  stepping  out  from  its 
own  territory,  it  had  insurance  in  force  to  the  extent 
of  144,590,000  dol.  in  Britain  and  foreign  countries.  In 
Great  Britain  lessthanadozen  of  the  76  home  offices  have 
as  much  insurance  in  force  on  residents  there  as  the 
amount  carried  by  the  Mutual  of  New  York  on  British 
subjects;  while  the  company's  new  business  done  an- 
nually in  Great  Britain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  but 
four  home  companies.  In  the  British  branch  alone, 
new  business  was  completed  last  year  for  over 
£1,750,000  sterling,  on  which  the  new  premiums  were 
£75,496,  making  a  total  premium  income  for  the  year 
of  over   £500,000  sterling. 


One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  a  life  insurance 
policy  in  the  minds  of  many,  is  the  fact  that  should, 
through  adverse  or  other  circumstances,  the  insured 
wish  to  formulate  his  policy,  and  draw  its  value  in  cash, 
the  amount  obtainable  is  an  indefinite  sum  not  stated 
in  the  policy,  and  is,  in  fact,  whatever  *he  company 
chooses  to  give  for  it.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  U^nited  States  issues  a  very  attractive 
policy,  which  overcomes  the  above  objectionable  fea- 
ture, and  entitles  it  the  guaranteed  cash  value  policy. 
This  plan  gives  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  pre- 
vious forms  of  policies;  but,  in  addition,  it  guarantees 
the  surrender  value  both  in  cash  and  paid-up  assur- 
ances, the  amounts  of  which  increase  year  by  year,  and 
are  stated  in  writing  on  the  policy.  Already  a  large 
business  has  been  done  on  this  table,  and  when  its 
undoubted  benefits  are  more  widely  known,  it  will  be 
eagerly  availed  of  by  intending  insurers. 


The  Prudential  of  London,  the  largest  company  in 
the  world  combining  industrial  and  ordinary  life  as- 
surance business,  has  celebrated  its  jubilee,  having  been 
fifty  years  in  existence.  Its  vast  army  of  working 
agents  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  reaches  the  im- 
mense number  of  14,000  men.  Its  new  business  in  the 
ordinary  branch  alone  last  year  was  over  £6,000,000, 
and  its  invested  funds  amount  to  £33,000,000. 
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The  cause  of  the  ever-recurring  breaking  of  propeller 
shafts  of  late  is  engaging  the  serious  attention  of 
shipping  and  insurance  men.  Either  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  shaft  not  being  up  to  the  requisite 
standard  or  else  careless  navigation  must  be  given  the 
blame.  It  is  stated  that  "Lloyd's"  have  increased 
their  requirements  for  propeller  shafts  by  about  fifteen 
per  cent.,  and  a  still  further  increase  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

*  »  ♦  * 

Referring  to  our  comments  in  our  last  month's 
■'Insurance  Notes  "  on  the  probability  of  a  preferential 
rate  being  fixed  for  twin-screw  steamers,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  allow  a  reduction  of  Is.  per  cent,  on  the  tariff 
rates  for  that  class   of  vessel. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company,  working  on 
the  lines  of  the  great  Prudential  of  London,  combines 
industrial  and  ordinary  business.  In  the  industrial 
branch  they  have  200,000  individual  policy-holders;  that 
is,  one  in  every  twenty  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  Australia.  Their  working  agents  number  600 
who,  while  collecting  the  small  industrial  premiums, 
make  a  constant  canvass  of  their  districts  for  ordinary 
business,  and  it  is  to  this  large  body  of  intelligent  men 
working  solely  in  the  company's  interests  that  the  mar- 
vellous success  of  the  Citizens'  is  due. 

*  *         *         * 

The  Southern  Insurance  Company  has  now  paid  off 
8s.  per  share.  The  liquidation  is  in  t'.io  hands  of  Mr. 
Charles  Rennie,  who  is  expeditiously  ^vinding  the  com- 
pany up.  There  are  still  properties  equal  to  about 
4s.  to  be  realised  on. 

*  *  *  « 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Martin  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Victorian  branch  of  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Com- 
pany, in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Martin.  Mr. 
Robert  Martin  has  been  well  and  favourably  known  in 
the  insurance  community  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
should    command    success    in    his   higher   sphere. 

*  «  *  « 

A  good  deal  of  Victorian  underwriting  has  been  sent 
past  the  local  underwriters  this  year,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  standing  of  outside  busi- 
ness. The  ■'  Shipping  World  "  in  a  late  issue  makes 
some  pointed  comments  on  what  it  terms  "  the  plung- 
ing in  undei-writing."  Reference  is  made  to  the  heavy 
risks  that  are  taken  by  private  insurers,  and  the  system 
now  in  force  is  severely  deprecated.  The  journal  quoted 
makes  the  following  statement: — "  Those  of  Lloyd's 
under\vriters  who  have  retired  from  the  business  dur- 
ing tlie  last  few  years,  so  far  as  the  majority  are  con- 
cerned, paid  20s.  in  the  £,  yet  we  have  it  from  the  best 
authority  that,  taking  solvent  and  insolvent  winding 
ups,  the  result  is  about  12s.  6d.  in  the£."  As  a  good 
proportion  of  the  marine  insurance  of  these  colonies, 
both  from  London  and  to  London,  is  effected  with 
members  of  Lloyd's,  in  preference  to  local  marine 
offices,  the  above  remarks  should  lead  to  more  caution 
being  displayed  by  importers  and  exporters  here. 
■»  »         »         * 

The  principal  plans  of  insurance,  as  set  forth  in  the 
advertisement  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  are  well  worthy  of  study  by  intending 
insurers.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  classes  of  life 
assurance,  payable  at  death  only,  there  are  several 
tables  under  which  money,  in  large  sums,  might  be  pro- 


HOLMES  &  McCRINDLE, 

C.  M.  Holmes,  F.I.A.V.      A.  McC'risdle,  F.I.A.V. 

ACCOUNTANTS, 
AUDITORS    AND    LEGAL    MANAGERS, 

Broken  Hill  Ciiambeks,  31  Queen  .St.,  Melbournb. 


A.  J.  PEACOCK, 

le(;al  manager. 

Exchange  Buildings,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
Exchange  Buildings,  Lydiard  Street,  Ballarat. 
Albert  Street,  Creswick. 


ROLLASON,  BRANDON  &  Co., 

Thomas  Rollason,  A.C.A.,  Eng.  Jons  Brasdon 

LEGAL  MANAGERS  AND  ACCOUNTANTS, 

39  QUEEN  STREET. 


Fred  Tricks.  A.  H.  Tricks. 

TRICKS    BROS., 

Aceountants  and  Legal  Managers, 

31    QUEEN   STREET,    MELBOURNIi 


F.  G.  HUGHES, 

MANAGER  OF  COMPANIES. 

NATIONAIi  MUTUAL  BUILDINGS, 

395  COLLINS  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


M.  G.  B.  JEFFERSON, 

ACCOUNTANT,  SWORN  VALUATOR,  AND 
LEGAL  MANAGER, 

CORNER  COLLINS  AND  QUEEN  STREETS. 
MELBOURNE. 


ALFRED   MELLOR  &  CO., 

SECRETARIES    TO    PUBLIC    COMPANIES, 
AND   AUDITORS. 

39   QUEEN    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 


Telephone  No.  7SG.] 

H.  D,  McKDE, 

ACCOUNTANT,     LEGAL   MANAGER,    AlID 
SECRETARY  OF  COMPANIES, 

02  QUEEN   STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
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CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE    CO. 


LIMITED. 


HEAD     OFFICE 


COMPANY'S  B'JILDING,  CASTLEREAGH  AND  MOORE  STS. 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Branches:    Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 

(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendenoies  and  Agencies  in  all  the  principal  Cities  and 
Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


Annual    Income: 
Over  a  Quarter-of-a-Million   Sterling:. 

Number   of   Policy    Holders  : 
Upwards    of   200,000. 

Assurances   in    Force  : 
Nearly  £7,000,000   Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Assurance  written  in  1898 

(E.\ci,rsivE  OF  A  Vast  Indi'strial  BrsisEss) : 

£1,210,500   Sterling. 


All  kinds  of  Indu.strial  and  Ordinarj'  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children.  ANNUAL    BONUSES. 


Call  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  for 
descriptive  insurance  literature. 


The 


EQUITABLE    LIFE 


ASSURANCE    SOCIETY 

OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
Established  1859. 


FINANCIAL   POSITION,  JAN.    \,    1899. 

Assurance  in  Force  ...  £205,657,736 
Assets  ...  .  £53,826,937 

Increase  in  Assets  during 

1898  ...  £4,477,766 

Surplus      ...  ...  ...  £11,918,852 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since 

organisation     ...  ...  £63,000,000 


Send  for  particulars  resrarriing  the 

GUARANTEED    CASH    VALUE    POLICY, 

Which  tfives  all  the  lienefits  and  advantages  of  previous  forms  of  poli- 
cies and  in  addition  CUARANTEES  Surrender  Values  both  in  CASH 
and  PAID-UP  Assuratice,  the  amounts  of  which  (toirether  with  the 
amounts  of  the  LOANS  which  are  granted  under  this  form)  increase 
year  by  year  and  are  WRITTEN  IN  THE  POLICY. 


MELBOURNE  BRANCH,  EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  COLLINS  ST. 

LOCAL    DIRECTORS  (with  power  to  issue  Policies  and  pay  Claims) : 

HON.  JAMES  BALKOUR,  M.L.C.,  Chairman. 

REGINALD  BRIGHT,  ESQ.  A.  R.  BLACKWOiiD.  ESQ. 

MANAGEK  FOR  VICTORIA         -        G.  G.  McCOLL. 

GEN.  MANAGER  FOR  AUSTRALASIA    -   O.  CARLISLE  TAYLOR. 


Applications  invited  for  Agencies  in  Victoria  where  not  represented. 


fitably  invested.  With  the  ever-increasing  difficulty- 
one  finds  of  investing  one's  money  in  safe  securities,  to 
return  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  such  plans  as  the  4  per 
cent,  debentures,  25  year  5  per  cent,  bonds,  and 
Guaranteed  Compound  Interest  Gold  Bonds,  will  yield 
a  good  return  over  a  definite  period. 
»  *  *  * 

The  Amended  Life  Assurance  Companies'  Bill,  now 
before  Parliament,  which  has  been  read  a  second  time, 
contains  a  very  important  liberalising  feature,  which 
should  be  made  widely  known  to  insurers.  It  is  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  age  on  policies,  and  reads 
as  follows:—"  If  in  the  case  of  any  policy  of  assurance 
on  the  life  of  any  person  issued  or  granted  by  any  com- 
pany either  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,  the  age  of  the  person  whose  life  is  assured  is 
given  erroneously  in  any  statement  or  warranty  made 
for  the  purpose  of  the  policy,  such  policy  shall  not  be 
voided  by  reason  only  of  the  age  being  other  than  as 
stated  or  warranted,  if  it  appears  that  such  statement  or 
warranty  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  without  any  in- 
tention to  deceive."  Which,  shortly  stated,  means  that 
should  the  age  be  incorrectly  stated,  unless  with  a  wil- 
ful intention  to  deceive,  the  policy  is  not  void,  but  will 
be  paid  for  in  proportion  as  the  premium  paid  bears 
to  the  amount  that  would  have  been  charged  for  the  cor- 
rect age  at  time  of  entrj-.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
this  is  the  practice  that  has  been  followed  of  late  by 
most  of  the  reputable  offices;  but  what  has  been  an  act 
of  grace  in  the  past  will  now  become  compulsorj'. 
•         ♦         •  » 

Life  Insurance  is  not  the  elixir  of  life,  or  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  or  Aladdin's  lamp.  It  offers  you  nothing 
supernatural;  but  it  is  the  best  known  substitute  for 
the  above  impossible  creations  that  the  world  knows. 
It  has  built  houses  for  widows  and  orphans;  it  has 
prolonged  health  and  life;  it  has  realised  many  wishes 
that  would  have  been  absolutely  unobtainable  without 
it.—"  The  Australasian  Budget." 

«  »  »  » 

The  seriousness  of  thi  position  of  Melbourne  with 
its  inadequate  supply  of  water  for  fire  extinction  pur- 
poses does  not  seem  to  be  fully  realised.  Some  time 
since  a  conference  was  held  between  representatives 
of  the  City  Council,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades'  Board,  which, 
although  fully  admitting  the  necessity  of  at  once  in- 
creasing the  available  supply^  could  not  decide  who 
was  responsible  for  an  efficient  supply  of  mains  and 
fire-plugs.  The  Council  takes  up  the  position  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  for  its  own  requirements, 
the  Board  of  Works  holds  that  its  function  is  to 
supply  water  for  domestic  purposes  only,  while  the  Fire 
Brigades'  Board  maintains  that  all  it  has  to  do  is  ta 
pour  on  to  a  fire  whatever  water  is  available.  It  is 
intended  to  submit  the  whole  matter  for  counsel's 
opinion  to  see  if  any  of  the  bodies  are  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply.  Why  does 
not  Parliament  step  in  and  decide  finally  what  should 
be  done?  While  the  matter  is  circumnavigating  the 
three  Boards,  the  city  is  menaced  with  the  possibility 
of  a  disaster  that  in  its  effects  would  be  appalling. 
Surely  the  lessons  of  the  big  Flinders-lane  fire  cannot 
so  soon  be  forgotten;  but  devastating  as  that  was,  it 
only  served  to  show  what  is  possible  when  the  fire 
fiend  lays  its  merciless  grip  on  its  prey.  It  was  ad- 
mitted by  common  consent  that  a  favourable  change  of 
wind  only  saved  the  opposite  block  in  the  Lane.      Had 
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that  been  added  to  the  fire  area,  wide  as  Melbourne  main 
streets  are  they  would  not  have  been  wide  enough  to 
break  the  inrush  of  heated  air  and  flame,  and  with  the 
feeble  appliances,  and  still  feebler  water  supply,  one 
can  conjecture  what  the  result  may  have  been.  Well 
may  it  be  said,  "  While  the  Boards  are  fiddling,  Mel- 
bourne  burns.'' 

*  *  *  * 

A  serious  fire  occurred  at  Upton  and  Co.'s,  Sydney, 
Soap  and  Candle  Factory,  North  Botany,  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  Before  the  brigades  arrived  the  building  was 
well  alight,  and  soon  the  whole  building  was  on  fire. 
Where  the  fire  originated  there  was  stored  a  large 
number  of  boxes  of  tallow,  and  it  was  over  an 
hour  before  the  brigades  mastered  the  outbreak.  The 
portion  of  the  works  destroyed  was  insured  in  the  North 
British   Company   for    £1,050. 

*  *         *         * 

Two  very  instructive  lectures  were  recently  delivered 
by  Hon.  M.  P.  F.  Basedow,  M.L.C.,  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Manufactures,  and  also  the  Democratic  Club, 
Adelaide,  on  "  Workmen's  Insurance  in  Germany." 
The  system  of  Workers'  State  Insurance  in  Germany, 
briefly  stated,  consists  of  three  parts.  For  temporary 
cases  there  is  sickness  insurance;  for  cases  of  permanent 
inability,  if  caused  by  accident,  accident  insurance; 
and,  if  caused  by  invalidism  or  old  age,  the  invalidism 
and  old  age  insurance.  The  credit  of  this  noble  work 
of  social  reform  in  the  German  Empire  is  given  to 
the  late  Prince  Bismarck,  who  took  the  matter  in  hand 
and  carried  it  to  a  successful  issue.  He  saw  that  to 
devise  the  best  means  for  making  such  provisions  as 
the  above,  however  difficult,  was  one  of  the  highest 
obligations  of  every  commimity  based  on  the  moral 
foundations  of  Christianity.  Accordingly  a  scheme 
was  devised  by  which  the  worker  incapacitated  for 
work  by  sickness,  accident,  invalidism,  or  old  age,  was 
to  have  a  legal  right  to  a  due  and  just  provision  in 
order  not  to  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  public  charity. 
This  end  was  attained  by  a  system  of  general  and 
compulsory  insurance,  based  on  mutuality  and  self- 
administration.  The  whole  system  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Department,  and  is 
carried  out  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Empire.  The 
contributions  of  the  insured  are  limited  by  law  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  wages  of  all  workers  earn- 
ing up  to  £100  per  annum.  In  addition,  the  em- 
ployers contribute  to  the  funds  on  a  slightly  heavier 
ratio.  Although  the  scheme  has  only  been  in  opera- 
tion for  about  fourteen  years,  the  beneficent  result  of 
this  truly  national  work  is  seen  from  the  disbursements 
from  the  funds  to  the  end  of  1897.  From  the  sick 
fund  £54,112,000,  and  from  the  accident  fund  £18,245,000 
has  been  paid  away  iluring  that  time.  The  old  age 
section  came  into  force  in  1891,  and  already  £12.751,000 
has  been  distributed  from  it,  making  a  total  disburse- 
ment of  £85,109,000.  The  contributions  to  the  three 
fimds  were— By  the  employes,  £.58,672,000;  and  by  the 
employers,  £66,887,000.  The  workers  have  thus  re- 
ceived £26,000,000  more  than  they  have  contributed. 
The  annual  compensation  amounted  in  1897  to 
£11.000,000,  and  by  the  end  of  1900  it  is  estimated 
to  be  over  £15,000,000  per  annum,  or  about  £50,000  for 
every  working  day  of  the  year.  The  total  sum  paid 
away  to  employes  by  that  time  will  amount  to  about 
£125,000,000.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  misery  and  distress  that  has  been  pre- 
vented  by   these   provisions. 
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RICHARD  A.   MrCURDY,  President. 
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Income  ...  12,116,266 

Conting^ent  Guarantee  Fund        8,673,241 
Total  paid  to  Policy-holders     100,373,116 
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The  steamer  Paris,  10,669  tons,  belonging  to  the 
International  Navigation  Company  of  New  York,  which 
stnick  on  the  Manacles,  a  group  of  rocks  on  south-east 
coast  of  Cornwall,  on  May  20  last,  and  was  abandoned 
to  the  underwriters,  who  re  floated  her,  has  had  the 
damage   to    her    hull    patched,    and    has   been   brought 

safely  to  Milford  Haven,  in  Wales. 

»         »         »  * 

The  Court  of  Marine  Enquiry  have  held  that  both 
masters  were  to  blame  in  the  Edina-Excelsior  col- 
hsion  in  not  sufficiently  slackening  the  speed  of  their 
vessels.  The  IMarine  Board  decided,  after  consider- 
ing the  report  of  the  above  Court,  that  a  charge  of  mis- 
conduct be  formulated  against  each  master. 
»  *  »  « 

Mr.  Daniel  Sheehey,  who  has  come  over  from  Sydney 
in  his  steamer,  the  Undine,  to  raise  the  sunken  s.s.  Ex- 
celsior, is  now  maldng  his  arrangements  for  floating 
the  vessel.  Messrs.  Huddart,  Parker  and  Co.  Ltd. 
bought  back  the  wreck  for  a  small  sum,  and  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Sheehey,  who  estimated  the 
cost  of  raising  and  renewing  the  vessel  at  £5,000.  To 
replace  the  Excelsior  with  a  new  boat  suitable  for  the 
trade  would  have  cost  the  owners  close  on  £25,000.  The 
method  proposed  is  to  pass  four  steel  ropes  under  her 
(the  Excelsior),  which  will  be  made  fast  to  two  large 
barges,  partially  sunk  one  on  each  side.  When  every- 
thing is  ready,  and  the  tide  is  rising,  the  pumps  will 
be  started  on  the  barges,  and  as  they  rise,  the  Excel- 
sior will  come  up  with  them.  It  is  thought  she  will 
then  float,  as  the  injury  in  her  side  does  not  go  below 
the  main  deck.  »  ♦  • 

Sir  John  Madden  on  the  National  Mutual  Life 
Association-"  During  the  last  three  years  it  has  not 
gone  back,  nor  even  stood  still,  but  on  the  contrary, 
like  a  well-tended  and  well-pruned  tree,  it  has  shown 
the  expansion  of  a  fine  and  healthy  growth.  It  has 
prot^ressed  during  that  period  to  an  extent  greater  than 
it  had  done  before  the  evil  times  fell  upon  the  com 
munity.  This  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  association,  and  shows  not  only  that  it 
has  stood  the  storm  well,  but  is  apparently  much  the 
better  for  it."         ,  ,  ,  , 

Another  has  been  added  to  the  already  long  list  of 
serious  marine  disasters  in  the  Australasian  trade.  The 
Aberdeen  White  Star  steamer  Thermopylae,  3,711  tons, 
has  gone  ashore  at  Green  Point,  near  Capetown,  on 
her  voyage  from  Australia  to  London.  She  had  a 
numerous  passenger  list,  and  a  full  cargo,  which  is 
heavily  insured  in  colonial  offices. 


A  destructive  tire,  involving  the  total  ruin  of  Uie 
Tivoli  Theatre,  Castlereagh-street,  Sydney,  occurred  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst.  The 
Theatre  and  Tivoli  Hotel  adjoining  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  block  of  big  buildings,  and  it  was  feared,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  that  a  senons  fire 
would  result.  The  brigades,  however,  were  speedi'y  on 
the  scene,  and  after  an  hour's  good  work  there  was 
little  danger  of  its  spreading.  The  Hotel  Arcadia,  ad- 
joining, and  part  of  the  Imperial  Arcade  were  shghtly 
damaged.  The  fire  is  unaccounted  for,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  about  £20,000.  The  insurances 
on  the  Tivoli  were  as  follows:— £2,000  each  in  Commer- 
cial Union,  Colonial  Mutual,  IMercantile  Mutual,  and 
United  offices. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dewey's  Article  on  the  German  Emperor. 
We  regret  that  in  a  recent  review  of  the  "  Harms- 
worth  Magazine"  we  drew  conclusions  with  regard  to 
:SU:  Dewey's  article  about  the  German  Emperor  which 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harmsworth,  who  has 
examined  the  question,  not  justified,  and  for  which  we 
desire  to  express  our  regret. 

Personal  sketches  in  the  '■  Puritan  "  for  August 
include  papers  on  Sir  Samuel  W^ay,  Chief  Justice  of 
South  Australia,  Rev.  F.W.Macdonald.M. A.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Methodist  Conference,  and  Dr.  Norman 
Walker,  erlitor  of  the  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Monthly."  Mr.  .1.  M.  Fergusson  recalls  "a  memory 
of  Matthew  Arnold  delivering  a  lecture  from  the 
pulpit  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Princeton, 
U.S.A." 

"  Grog "  is  a  word  with  a  winding  history. 
Writing  in  "  Gentleman's "  on  some  causes  of 
changes  in  dress,  C.  Fortescue  Yonge  observes:  — 

The  old-fashioned  grogram  no  doubt  survived  in 
Cranford  long  after  it  was  forgotten  elsewhere,  save 
in  tlie  name  of  "Grog":  Grogram  (gros-grain)  was 
a  mixture  of  silk  and  mohair;  the  famous  old  Adiniral 
Vernon  (1684-1757)  used  to  wear  a  grogram  coat,  which 
made  the  sailors  term  him  "  Old  Grog,"  and  that 
name  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  mixture  of 
rum  and  water  he  introduced  into  the  navy. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  the  writer  reports  that 
the  25-inch  waist  of  the  Venus  of  Medici  is  be- 
coming the  recognised  size  in  place  of  the  regula- 
tion  half- yard. 


PERFECTION 

Aromatic  or  Dark,  is  the  Best. 
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Turning  Gray? 


Gray  Hair  is  Starved  Hair 

Ayer^s  Hair  Vigor 

Feeds  the  Roots  of  the  Hair. 


Old  at  Thirty-five 

Nothing  tells  of  age  so 
quickly  as  gray  hair.  Do  you 
derive  genuine  comfort  from 
looking  old  before  your  time  ? 

If  not,  then  get  rid  of  this 
telltale  sign  of  age.  Bring  back 
to  your  hair  all  the  richness  and 
color  it  had  when  you  were  in 
your  early  teens,  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor  will  certainly  do  this  for 
you. 

Thin,  Short  Hair 

If  your  hair  is  thin,  too 

short,  or  splits  at  the  ends, 

it  is  being  starved.      Then 

why  not  feed  it  ?    Why  not 

give    it      something     from 

which  long,  rich,  thick,  dark  hair  may 

be  made  ?    Why  not  give  it  the  great 

hair-food,    Ayer's    Hair   Vigor?     You 

will   be   perfectly  satisfied   with  it,  we  are  sure. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Always  Restores  Color 

You  don't  have  to  wait  long.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  the  old  color  begins  to 
return,  and  soon  you  have  again  all  the  rich,  dark  color  of  early  life.  Look 
in  the  mirror  today  and  take  a  glance  at  your  gray  hair.  Then  use  Ayer's 
Hair^ Vigor  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  look  again.  You  will  look  ten  years 
younger.  All  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 
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THE  WEEK. — A  crisp,  concise,  and  accurate  criti- 
cism of  the  week's  history  from  a  Christian 
standpoint. 

A  LEADER  on  sune  pressing  question  or  important 
occtirrcnciv 

CHURCH  NEWS. —  \  condensed  account  of  the 
principal  items  nt'  n>'ws  gleaned  from  all  the  Pro- 
testant 'ion  'iiiiiia' io  s;  also  notes  on  Temperance, 
W.'M'.U.,  Y.M.O.A  ,  Evangelistic  Missions,  Slum 
work,  Xi-. 

THE  TALE. — A  ]>'W(>iful,  in' ei-esting  and  instructive 

rt^ligious  Sto'V.  I'V  a  popular  author. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL.— A    page   of  notes    specially 

written     In-     ill'     assistance    of    Sunday    School 

'I'cacl'ors  wliosi-  time  for  preparation  is  limited. 
MISSION    FIELD. — Accounts   of    the    self-denying 

u'.i  k  <'f   ^lis-ionaries  in  their  various  spheres  of 

hibour  .ire  regularly  given. 
OUR   CONTRIBUTORS,— Original  articles  by  the 

ablest  writers  in  Australia  on  Current  Topics. 

FOR   THE    BAIRNS: 

LITTLE-FOLK'S  LETTER-BAG.— A  more  than 
usually  interesting  page,  containing  a  bright,  racy, 
attractive  letter  to  the  little-folk,  written  by 
Uncle  Fred,  with  which  the  Children's  Letters, 
Birthdays,  Hospital  Work,  and  Little-Folk  Roll  are 
combined. 

PUZZLEDOM. — Consists  of  Scriptur  Searches,  Bible 
Hunts,  Charades,  Riddle-me-Rees,  Square  and 
Diamond  Puzzles,  &c. 

FOR  THE  CHILDRtN.-An  interesting  short  Story 
or  Sermonette  in  a  sty'e  suitable  to  the  little  ones. 
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COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cookine 
with  Com- 
fort Abso- 
lately  un- 
■nrpasMd. 

Simple, 
Effective, 

Economical 
Cleanly. 

Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 
for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Byery  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "  Primus." 
Prices   from   38/6  to  70/- 
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engines, 

Gasflttings, 

Water  fittings 

Ventilators, 
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The  "SUCCESS"  Steam  Cooker 


invented   by   IVlrs.  Alice  Stewart,   of  Chicago. 

When  known  it  becomes  a  household  necessity— no  housekeeper  wUl  do  without  one. 

ADVANTAGES. 

A  whole  dinner  can  be  put  in  at  once,  covered  up  and  let  alone  until  ready  to  serve. 

Everything;  cooked  in  it  is  more  wholesome  and  more  easily  digested  than  when  cooked  by  any 
other  method. 

It  saves  one-third  of  the  food  that  is  lost  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Burning,  scorching,  smoking,  or  overcooking  is  impossible. 

By  using  the  "Success  "  Steam  Cooker,  vou  can  produce  from  the  cheapest  meat?,  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  most  innting,  wholesome  and  savory  dishes.  This  is  simply  French 
cooking. 

By  the  use  of  the  "  SnccBss  "  Stbam  Cooker  you  can  cook  a  larger  and  better  meal  on  one  hole 
of  a  stove  than  you  can  on  four  holes  by  the  old  methods.     This  is  quite  an  item. 

With  it  you  can  cook  soup,  meat,  two  or  three  vegetables  and  a  dessert,  all  at  the  same  time, 
over  one  flame  or  hole. 

The  arrangement  and  construction  is  a  scientific  discovery,  by  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
vyhile  hot,  thus  none  escapes  into  the  room. 

PATTERN  No.  1-6^ in  diameter,  3  Vessels,  for  2  to  3  People,  7/-;  4  Vessels,  for  3  to  5  People,  9/6; 
PATTERN  No.  2— 8i  in.  diameter,  4Tessels,  for  4  to  6  People,  12/6;  5  Vessels,  for  6  to  8  People,  16/-. 

6  Vessels,  for  8  to  12  People,  17/6  ;  7  Vessels,  for  12  to  16  People,  20/-. 
PATTCBN  No.  3—12  in.  diameter,  7  Vessels,  for  20  to  30  People,  35/-. 

All  "Success"  Cookers  have  Copper  Bottoms. 


"SUNBEAM"  STOVES  for  Wood  and  Coal, 

THE    BEST    OF  ALL    STOVES. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Stoves  we  have  applied  the  knowledge  gained  in  our  long  experience  of 

the  Stove  trade,  and  have  removed  the  many  objectionable  points  found  in  Stoves  of  other  deeigiu. 

We  have  sizes  to  suit  all  places,  from  the  largest  mansion  to  the  smallest  cottage. 


FOY  &  GIBSON,  C0LLIN6W00D,  MELBOURNE, 


